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M don’t  think  up  and  down  the  country,  in  the  Dog  and  Duck  or  at 
No  1 0 Acacia  Avenue,  they  are  going  to  say,  ‘Gosh,  the  Sun’s 
backing  Labour  and,  therefore,  I must  change  my  mind’.’ 

John  Mayor  yesterday 


• It 


David  Hen  eke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


THE  furore  over 
the  suppression  of 
the  “cash  for  ques- 
tions1' report  was 
catapulted  into 
the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  last  night  when 
Paddy  Ashdown  wrote  to  the 
Prime  Minister  demanding  its 
publication  and  Tcny  Blair’s 
office  indicated  that  Labour 
would  harry  the  Tories  over  it 
throughout  the  hustings. 

The  row  will  grow  today 
when  Labour  is  expected  to 
accuse  John  Major  of  pro- 
roguing Parliament  for  foe 
longest  period  since  1918  sim- 
ply to  avoid  the  embarrassing 
Endings  being  published. 

The  row  began  yesterday 
when  Simon  Hughes,  Liberal 
Democrat  MP  for  Bermond- 
sey, challenged  John  Major  in 
the  Commons  to  explain 
whether  he  had  rushed  into 
an  election  to  suppress  the 
publication  of  the  report  by 
Sir  Gordon  Downey,  foe  Par- 
liamentary Commissioner  for 
Standards,  into  the  whale 
"cash  for  questions’'  affair. 

The  inquiry  was  ordered  by 
Mr  Major  following  the  with- 
drawal by  disgraced  former 


‘It  seems  the  Prime 
Minister  has 
decided  to  kick  the 
whole  murky  cash 
for  questions  issue 
Into  the  long  grass’ 

minister  Neil  Hamilton  and 
lobbyist  Ian  Greer  from  their 
libel  case  against  the  Guard- 
ian. Mr  Major  said  yesterday 
be  had  no  knowledge  of  foe 
timing  of  the  report,  although 
last  October  he  told  David 
Frost  "What  l do  not  want  is 
this  kicked  into  the  long  grass. 
It  is  my  wish,  my  hope  and  my 
expectation  that  this  will  be 
cleared  up  well  this  side  of  a 
general  election.  It  is  In  every- 
one's interest  that  this  should 
happen,  The  truth  will  come 
oat  This  is  what  natural  jus- 
tice demands.1’. 

Mr  Ashdown  says  in  his  let- 
ter to  Mr  Major  “It  is  open  to 
you  to  publish  the  report  and 
so  fldfli  the  clear  implications 
of  your  statement  an  October 
& I call  on  you  to.  do  fids.  As 
you  have  yourself  said,  this  is 
What  natural  justice  demands. 

The  MPa  concerned  should  not 
have  to  fight  an  election  with 
an  unresolved  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion hanging  over  them.  And 
voters  Id  their  constituencies 
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don  that  it  be  published. 

Instead  the  committee 
would  be  wound  up  without 
receiving  the  centrepiece  of 
Sir  Gordon's  work  over  file 
last  six  months.  Sir  Gordon  is 
also  reported  to  be  extremely 
frustrated  that  his  handiwork 
will  be  locked  up  in  a safe 
until  the  new  Parliament 

The  report  will  mark  the 
final  judgment  on  whether  Mr 
Hamilton  took  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  from  Moham- 
med A1  Fayed,  foe  owner  of 
Hatreds,  to  ask  questions  as 
part  of  a lobbying  campaign 
against  Tiny  Rowlands,  the 
Lonrfao  boss.  Mr  Hamilton  was 
also  investigated  for  not  de- 
claring other  commissions. 

Three  other  Tory  MPs,  Tim 
Smith,  Michael  Brown  and 
Sir  Andrew  Bowden,  all  seek- 
ing re-election,  have  also  been 
accused  of  taking  money  di- 
rectly from  Mr  Fayed  or 
through  Ian  Greer  for  other 
clients.  Another  21  MPs  — 18 
Conservative,  two  Labour 
and  one  Liberal  — are  also 
waiting  for  Sir  Gordon’s  judg- 
ment on  whether  they  should 
have  declared  political  cam- 
paign donations  from  Ian 
Greer  in  1387  and  1B92. 

Mr  Hamilton  yesterday 
claimed  the  evidence  against 
him  was  "the  hoax  of  foe  cen- 
tury". In  foe  interview,  given 
to  BBC  TV’s  North  West 
Tonight,  he  repeatedly  pro- 
tested his  innocence  and 
again  said  he  would  be  con- 
sulting lawyers  when  Sir  Gor- 
don's report  is  published.  The 

Speaker  recently  ordered  that 

all  comment  on  the  affair 
should  be  suspended  until 
publication  of  the  report 

Brian  Wilson,  Labour's 
campaign  spokesman,  said: 
“This  msri  seemed  to  have  the 
biggest  brass  neck  of  any  MP 
in  Parliament  It  is  strange  he 
should  make  these  claims 
now  he  knows  the  report  is  to 
be  safely  locked  away  for  foe 
duration  of  the  election.” 
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The  new  barometer  of  public  opinion ...  a Sun  reader  deliberating  which  way  to  vote  inside  the  Dog  and  Dnck 


Dan  Glaister  takes  to  the 
streets  and  pubs  of  north  London 
to  test  Prime  Minister's  hunch 
about  Sun  readers’  voting  habits 


A H,  YOU  most  be 
M from  the  Sun."  said 
the  barman  at  the  Dog  and 
Duck  In  Chingford  Road, 
Walthamstow,  London  E17. 
“Just  because  same  dodgy 
geezer  from  Brixton  says 
something  you  all  come 
down  here." 

Earlier  in  the  day,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  foe  Dog 
and  Duck’s  customers  were 
still  recovering  from  the  St 
Patrick’s  Day  revelries  of 
the  night  before,  the  dodgy 
geezer  from  Brixton  had 
identified  the  drinkers  at 
the  Dog  and  Duck  and  the 


residents  of  10  Acacia  Ave- 
nue as  the  latest  barome- 
ters of  the  mood  of  the 
country.  As  social  indica- 
tors go,  it  made  a change 
from  Basildon  Man  and  the 
bicycling  old  con- 

jured up  in  the  past. 

Responding  to  the  Son’s 
endorsement  of  Tony  Blair, 
John  Major  said  on  break- 
fast TV:  “I  don’t  think  up 
and  down  the  country,  in 
the  Dog  and  Duck  or  at 
Number  10  Acacia  Avenue, 
they  are  going  to  say. 
‘Gosh,  the  Sun’s  backing 
Labour,  and,  therefore,  I 
■must  change  my  mind’.” 


It  is  possible  that  foe  Con- 
servative research  depart- 
ment is  not  all  it  is  cracked 
up  to  be. 

Acacia  Avenue,  London 
N17,  consists  of  the  impos- 
ing St  John  the  Baptist 
church  on  one  side  and  a 
row  of  houses  along  the 
other:  odd-numbered 

houses.  It  may  be  emblem- 
atic for  Mr  Major,  but  for 
the  residents  of  Tottenham. 
Number  10,  Acacia  Avenue 
simply  does  not  exist 

But  back  in  the  Dog  and 
Duck  on  Chingford  Road 
the  Tory  ideal  emerged  in 
the  form  of  Bill,  a regular. 
"I  always  read  the  Sun  bnt 
just  for  the  sport”  he  said,  j 
“And  I always  vote  Conser- 
vative. They've  been  doing 
all  right  for  18  years  so  we 
might  as  well  carry  on.” 

Politics  student  Rale  Far- 
ooq,  another  Sun  reader  — 
"but  just  for  the  sport”  — 


provided  further  proof  for 
the  Major  theory. 

”1  ain’t  backing  Labour 
because  I hate. Tony  Blair.” 
he  said.  "He  thinks  he's 
Labour  but  underneath 
he’s  just  pure  Tory."  He 
was  almost  as  damning 
about  Mr  Major.  “John  Ma- 
jor's a bit  weird,”  said  Mr 
Farooq,  “but  underneath 
he’s  just  a normal  bloke.” 

It  was  left  to  Dave,  an- 
other regular  recuperating 
from  the  previous  night,  to 
provide  dissent.  “1  think 
that  people  who  read  the 
Sun  don’t  have  minds  of 
their  own.  FU  be  voting 
Labour,  I always  have." 

Dave  was  perhaps  sitting 
in  the  wrong  Dog  and  Duck. 
His  natural  home  was  to  be 
found  a few  miles  away,  in 
the  Dog  and  Duck  in  Hop- 
pers Road.  N2I.  “It’s  time 
for  a change."  proclaimed 
John  Smith,  sitting  in  the 
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| comer,  his  copy  of  the  Sun 
next  to  him.  “Not  because 
the  Sun  says  so,  mind.” 
Dorothy,  the  barwoman  at 
the  Dog  and  Duck  for  the 
last  39  years,  was  less 
forthcoming  when  asked 
her  political  affiliation:  “I 
don’t  agree  with  talking , 
about  the  church  or  politics 
at  the  bar.” 

"We  talk  about  golf." 
said  Brendan,  a confirmed 
Sun  reader,  Tory  voter  and 
captain  of  foe  golf  team. 

It  was  time  to  test  the 
Major  thesis  again.  Acacia 
Avenue.  Wembley,  looked 
promising.  For  a start  it 
had  a number  10.  Tbe 
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fridge  and  the  abandoned 
shopping  trolley  in  foe  gar- 
den suggested  that  the  mod- 
est terrace  house  would 
contain  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  modern  Britain. 

The  door  was  answered 
by  Habiba  and  her  two- 
year-old  sister  Someya.  “I 
don’t  know  anything  about 
it,”  said  Habiba.  “We  don’t 
vote.  My  mum  doesn't 
speak  English.  Can  you 
come  back  tomorrow?" 

With  43  days  to  go  to  poll- 
ing day,  Mr  Major  will 
probably  find  time  to  come 
and  knock  on  the  door  of 
every  10  Acacia  Avenue  in 
the  country. 


Labour  to  halve  windfall  tax 


Brown  decides  to  raise  just  £3bn 
to  help  unemployed  back  to  work 
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Michael  White 
and  Enron  MacAskDI 


THE  Labour  leadership 
has  decided  virtually  to 
halve  foe  £5-£10  billion 
it  boped  to  raise  from  its  con- 
troversial windfall  tax,  and  to 
drop  two  companies  from  foe 
list  of  “fat  cat”  privatised  util- 
ities on  its  original  target  list 
It  means  that  the  sum 
raised  to  put  250,000  young  or 
long-term  jobless  back  to 
work  is  unlikely  to  exceed  the 
£3  billion  Labour  says  it 
needs  over  five  years. 

Neither  British  Telecom 
nor  BAA,  formeriy  foe  Brit- 
ish Airports  Authority,  will 
be  hit  by  foe  levy,  instead  foe 
burden  is  to  foil  on  gas,  water 
and  electricity  companies. 

Advisers  to  Gordon  Brown, 
tbe  shadow  chancellor,  have 
said  that  a one-off  levy  might 
raise  between  £5  and  £10 
hill  ion,  a figure  which  some 
sources  repeated  last  night. 
But  other  senior  Labour 
sources  insisted  Mr  Brown 
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has  been  persuaded  to  opt  for 
a lower  target  figure  — “the 
least  that  Is  necessary  to  do 
the  job"  — around  £3  billion. 

“It’s  been  scaled  down  be- 
cause a decision  has  been 
taken  that  getting  it  [the 
money]  In  without  a battle 
and  quickly  takes  prece- 
dence,” one  shadow  cabinet 
source  said.  Mr  Blair  appears 
to  have  backed  the  figure. 

The  decision  to  minimise 
the  threat  of  a political  or 
legal  battle  with  the  utilities 
came  as  Mr  Brown  paraded 
his  ambitious  welfore-to-work 
plans  on  foe  first  ftill  day  of  ] 
the  campaign. 

John  Major  and  Kenneth 
Clarke,  the  Chancellor,  both 

campaigned  hard  to  under- 
mine Labour’s  claims  to  be 
I better  equipped  to  run  a 21st- 
| century  economy. 

As  a symbol  of  Labour’s  de- 
termination to  break  tbe  cul- 
ture of  welfare  dependency, 
i create  jobs  and  raise  skills  in 
l tbe  workforce  without  reck- 
less spending  increases,  the 
windfall  levy  — a tax  on  prof- 


Industries  eligible 
to  pay  windfall  tax 
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its  and  consumer  prices  in 

Tory  terms  — is  a central 
campaign  issue  for  both  sides. 

Opinion  polls  show  strong 
public  support  for  tbe  tax. 

Faced  with  persistent  ques- 
tions about  which  companies 
would  be  hit  by  his  tax,  Mr 
Brown  was  put  on  the  defen- 
sive yesterday.  He  insisted  — 
on  legal  advice  — that  he 
could  not  be  specific.  But  they 
were  companies  “privatised 
since  1979,  regulated  and  li- 
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censed  under  statute". 

Mr  Clarke  said:  “This  is  no 
way  to  run  a tax  polio*. 
Labour’s  refusal  to  come 
clean  on  which  companies 
would  be  hit  — and  how 
heavily  — leaves  millions  of 
shareholders  and  pensioners 
in  the  dark.” 

The  controversy  over- 
shadowed Labour’s  intended 
campaign  theme,  an  an- 
nouncement that  it  would  cre- 
ate a cabinet  post,  a minister 
responsible  for  job  creation, 
working  in  tandem  with  foe 
education  and  employment 
secretary.  David  BlunketL 
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it’s  put  together; 
Ive  never 
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completely  devoid 
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Crucial 

seat 

points 

the 

path  to 
power 

Martin  Kettle  on  the 
symbolic  importance 
of  Gloucester  in  the 
parties’  campaign 
calculations 

Anyone  who  doubts 

that  the  1997  general 
election  is  ail  about  tar- 
get seats  would  find  it  hard  to 
explain  why,  as  soon  as  John 
Major  flred  the  starting  gun 
on  Monday.  Tony  Blair 
headed  straight  for  Glouces- 
ter rather  than  to  a tradi- 
tional Labour  stronghold. 

But  then  the  same  doubter 
would  have  also  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  why.  at  yester- 
day's Prime  Minister’s  ques- 
tion time,  the  normally  low- 
profile  Conservative  MP  for 
Gloucester.  Douglas  French, 
popped  up  to  ask  Mr  Major  an 
easy  question  in  what  may  be 
the  Prime  Minister's  penulti- 
mate appearance  at  the  des- 
patch box. 

The  common  explanation  of 
both  these  carefully  planned 
political  events  is  that 
Gloucester  is  the  56th  most 
vulnerable  Conservative  seat 
in  the  land,  and  has  acquired 
symbolic  status  as  the  seat 
that  would  give  Labour  an 
overall  majority'  on  May  l. 

If  Douglas  French  loses 
Gloucester,  in  other  words, 
then  Mr  Blair  goes  to  Down- 
ing Street  unchallenged.  If  Mr 
French  hangs  on,  then  there 
will  be  a hung  parliament 
Calculating  target  seats  is 
normally  straightforward. 
Party  strategists  simply  draw 
up  a list  ranked  by  the  swing 
required  to  gain  each  seat 
fTom  the  incumbent  party. 

After  the  1992  election,  that 
meant  that  Vale  of  Glamor- 
gan, won  by  the  Conserva- 
tives by  19  votes  and  with  a 
required  swing  of  0.02  per 
cent,  was  first  on  the  Conser- 
vative/Labour list  and  that 
Stevenage,  then  requiring  a 
4.4  per  cent  swing,  ranked  as 
the  tails  manic  56th  seat 
This  time  the  exercise  has 
been  transformed  by  exten- 
sive revision  of  constituency 
boundaries  since  1992.  The 
required  swings  have  there- 
fore been  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  notional  1992  results 
rather  than  real  ones. 

On  this  basis,  the  mini- 
mally revised  Vale  of  Glamor- 
gan is  stOl  Labour’s  number 
one  Conservative  target  But 
Stevenage,  which  has  shed 
some  predominantly  Conser- 
vative wards  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Hertfordshire  North 
East  seat  is  now  a better 
Labour  bet  than  before:  it 
ranks  35th  on  the  Con/Lab 
list,  with  a swing  of  2.7 
required  for  a Labour  win. 

In  its  place  as  The  Seat  That 
Takes  Blair  To  Power  has 
come  redrawn  Gloucester, 
where  Labour  needs  a 4.4  per 
cent  swing  to  win. 

That  goal,  as  Labour’s  elec- 
tion campaign  manager. 
Peter  Mandelson,  reminded  a 
press  audience  in  a lunchtime 
speech  yesterday,  remains 
formidably  difficult  to 
achieve.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
tinuing wave  of  favourable 
opinion  polls.  Labour  has 
never  achieved  such  a swing 
in  any  general  election  since 
1945.  To  achieve  a majority  of 
50  seats  or  even  100  seats 
would  rewrite  the  record 
books  still  further. 

Indeed,  by  traditional  stan- 
dards Labour  would  be  doing 
well  if  it  secured  the  2.6  per 
cent  national  swing  that,  uni- 
formly applied,  would  make  it 
the  largest  single  party  in  the 
next  parliament.  This  would 
bring  all  the  Tory-held  seats 
on  the  target  list  from  Vale  of 
Glamorgan  to  Kingswood  into 
the  Labour  fold,  along  with 
two  marginal  Liberal  Demo- 
crat seats  in  Rochdale  and  In- 
verness East. 

Such  a wave  would  see  the 
symbolic  recapture  of  Basil- 
don, whose  retention  in  1992 
was  the  early  sign  that  Mr 
Major  had  won  the  Tories 
their  fourth  term,  as  well  as 
Luton  South,  where  he  chose 
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Constituency 

Vato  ot  Glamorgan 
Hayes  and  Hartman 
Hjtoowat-8  Boatay  Regia 

Romas 

Croydgr  Ntrti 

String 

Corby 

StaApooiSeirtt 

Luftjn  Soufri 

Edmonton 

Boty  South 

Prase#  PemOrokeshtfe 

Davor 

Utcastoretme  Nor*  West 
BaBsy&Spaa 
Plymouth  Sutton 
AmborVaflay 

taddtestxough  South  & Ctovotand  I 
Bcsmkrt  & taJowfth 
Darttyshira  South 
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MtchomS  Morden 

Crowley 

EBtam 

Inwmoes-  East.  Naim  & Locftaber 
Norwich  Nor#) 

Chester.  C«y  of 
Chorfey 

RamMnn 

ttHordSoutti 
Wamngton  South 
Exeter 

Mala  of  Chip! 

Qitylituii  Pavtton 

Ccmray  Saudi 

IQngawDQd 

Stevenage 

amt 

Worcester 

CardtH  North 

Monmoum 

TynemcuOi 

Kelrjhfcw 

RetXfitch 

Lxxighborousb 

Burton 

Northampton  North 

Waveney 

Derby  North 

Pstrnouth  & CarntMme 

Bamtnghani  Rafl  Green 

CtfdarVefley 

High  Peak 

Buy  North 

BotonWest 

Ottiara  EastA  Sadcflmoflh 
Leeds  Noittv  East 
doueoatot 
Erewash 

EdMiur^i  PenSanda 
BeOor d 
Batterne 

IfflonKetftesSouai  West 
Gravesham 

: Wotverhampton  South  West 
StDdaartSouffi 
■ BinnlngftanEag&aBton 
OreatYwinocth 
: Ta  i worth 
StomtnttgB 
Gooey 

WMeynHaHMd 
' Peterborough 
Ofldthorpec. 

BJattpooi  North  & Fleetwood 
Coins  VaSey 
HamrmnjmSft  & Fiiftam 
Startord-  ■' 

Aberdeen  Sootf* 

Dumfries 
Lutap  North 
.WatfonJ 
:.Bogg&Qoote 
Newark 
I Puefaajr 
ttarttml 
■ftfcbte  South 
Se»y 

Eefiog  North 

pumr 

Leeds  NorttiWest 
Cerodfgpn 
'RieWrakki 
Bnedowe 
i Wttrsfl  South 
WyroFottst 
! Stroud 

Soifflwaric  North  & Bermondsey 
Hamel  Hempstead 
Portsmouth  North 
CaeydWest 

Cottwsta*  . 

EnEetdNodh 
Swindon  Sooth 
WarvricfcA  Leamington 

Nork*  Northwest 

(Beefing 

HornchLgeh 

Brecon  & Rednorrtwe 

Lancaster  ft  Wyre 

Harrow  East 

Wsfingberemyi 

MorecambeLLunesdale 

Stewsbuy  & Afcfwm 

Hosa.  Skye  & Inverness  West 

Scarborough  glOTtty 

Bury  St  Edmunds 

Wanetftrtte 

Crosby 


to  start  his  soapbox  campaign 
on  Monday. 

Among  the  MPs  who  would 
lose  their  seats  are  the  Scot- 
tish Secretary  Michael  For- 
syth in  Stirling,  and  Gyles 
Brandreth  in  Chester.  Ed- 
wins Currie’s  Derbyshire 
South  (the  seat  that  as  Belper 
was  long  ago  held  for  Labour 
by  George  Brown)  would  fall 
too. 

If  Labour  does  better  than 
that,  and  pushes  the  tide  as 
far  as  Gloucester,  it  will  add 
another  22  gains  to  its  ranks. 

These  would  include  Car- 
diff North,  depriving  the 
Tories  of  their  last  seat  in  the 
Welsh  capital,  and  Loughbor- 
ough. which  has  been  pru- 
dently abandoned  by  its  cur- 
rent MP,  Stephen  DorrelL 

Labour  would  recapture 

Monmouth,  which  it  briefly 
held  after  a celebrated  byelec- 
tion in  1991.  It  would  take  a 
clutch  of  seats  formerly  repre- 
sented by  senior  ministers 
from  the  Thatcher  years: 


Leeds  North  East,  once  held 
by  the  late  Sir  Keith  Joseph; 
Worcester,  for  many  years 
the  seat  of  the  former  cabinet 
minister  Lord  Walker,  and 
Waveney,  once  the  seat  of 
Lord  Prior. 

Labour  would  also  take  the 
three-way  marginal  in  Fal- 
mouth and  Camborne,  where 
Sebastian  Coe’s  political  race 
might  go  from  gold  to  bronze, 
and  where  Labour's  deputy 
leader  John  Prescott  yeker- 
day  began  his  tour  of  key 
marginals  which  will  end  in 
Inverness. 

Beyond  Gloucester,  a 
slightly  bigger  swing  would 
see  the  defeat  of  Malcolm 
Rifkind  in  Edinburgh  Pent- 
lands  and  the  Po wellite  Euro- 
sceptic Nicholas  Budgen  in 
Wolverhampton  South  West. 
With  a 7.1  per  cent  swing. 
Labour  would  gain  a 50-seat 
majority  for  only  the  third 
time  in  its  history,  and  Tony 
Blair  would  be  assured  of  a 
Five-year  term  at  No  10. 
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THE  BIG  ISSUE:  Who  will  make  Britain  work 


Michael 
White  hears 
Labour’s  plans 
Larry  Elliott 
examines  the 
Tory  record  and 
Christopher 
Elliott  sees  a 
new  initiative 
to  bring  people 
back  into  the 
labour  market 


Making  a point. . . unemployed  at  Newham  approve  Labour’s  pilot  scheme  working  on  reclaimed  land  fhotogrw  mabun  ooomn 

Blair  to  act  on  dole 
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TONY  BLAIR  yesterday  sig- 
nalled his  commitment  to  get- 
ting young  people  off  the  dole 
and  into  work  if  he  wins 
power  on  May  1 when  he  an- 
nounced he  would  create  a 
new  cabinet  post  to  take  res- 
ponsibility for  employment 
policies. 

Detailing  the  first  change 
he  would  make  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  cabinet,  he  said  the 
new  post  would  be  a junior 
colleague  to  the  education 
and  employment  secretary. 
David  BlunketL 

The  Labour  leader  was  ap- 
pearing in  support  of  the 
shadow  chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown's  scheme  to  get  250,000 
young  or  long-term  unem- 
ployed off  welfare  and  back  to 
work  through  a mixture  of 
schemes  funded  with  £3 
billion  raised  by  the  windfall 
levy' on  privatised  utilities. 

An  employment  minister 
inside  the  cabinet  will  “take 


responsibility  for  both  the  de- 
livery and  success  erf  the  pro- 
gramme’’ as  well  as  with  deal- 
ing with  the  European  Cnion 
on  labour  flexibility  and  the 
Social  Chapter,  said  Mr 
Brown,  who  also  promised  a 
new  cabinet  subcommittee 
and  a task  force  headed  by  a 
senior  business  executive 

At  the  Conservative  press 
conference  the  chancellor. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  later  scoffed 
at  Labour's  plans  and  said 
that,  since  Mr  Brown  first 
proposed  to  create  250,000 
“social  democrat  type"  jobs, 
the  Tories  have  created 
400.000  real  ones. 

A one-off  windfall  tax  was  a 
"dreadfully  old-fashioned 
way"  of  going  about  it.  said 
Mr  Clarke,  who  hammered 
home  his  theme  that  the 
Tories  have  created  a “frame- 
work of  economic  stability'” 
which  enabled  Britain  “to 
boom  without  going  bust". 


Mr  Clarke  set  out  the 
“yardsticks"  by  which  he  be- 
lieved voters  should  judge  the 
Conservatives  since  1992:  un- 
employment cut  by  a third, 
interest  rates  and  the  budget 
deficit  cut  by  nearly  half,  and 
the  current  account  deficit  by 
two  thirds. 

“By  any  of  the  traditional 
yardsticks  and  by  any  inter- 
national standard,  we  are 
doing  exceptionally  welL  Brit- 
ain is  getting  it  together  in  a 
way  we  have  never  managed 
in  decades."  he  said,  pro- 
claiming “strong,  sustain- 
able, non-inflationary  growth 
— without  overheating,  with- 
out inflation,  without  a bal- 
ance of  payments  crisis”  — If 
the  Tories  win. 

Mr  Blair  brushed  aside  sug- 
gestions that  his  deputy.  John 
Prescott  might  be  given  res- 
ponsibility for  the  welfare-to- 
work  scheme.  When  reporters 
at  yesterday’s  Labour  election 


press  conference  immediately 
asked  if  Labour's  deputy- 
leader,  John  Prescott,  might 
be  file  man  for  the  new  cabi- 
net post.  Mr  Blair  brushed  it 
aside.  “I  don’t  think  it  would 
be  right  for  me  to  start  allo- 
cating people  and  portfolios.” 
be  said.  One  senior  Labour 
MP  later  quipped:  “I  don’t 
think  John  Prescott  would 
take  to  being  David  Blun- 
ketfs  deputy.”  The  right  job 
for  Mr  Prescott,  linked  to  yes- 
terday's press  conference 
while  campaigning  in  Corn- 
wall yesterday,  remains  a key 
decision  for  Mr  Blair. 

With  26  aspiring  candidates 
for  the  22  paid  cabinet  {daces 
permitted  by  law,  ministerial 
appointments  are  a tricky 
topic  for  the  Labour  leader 
who,  despite  rumours  of 
“mega-ministries”  does  not 
want  to  address  It  before 
Labour  has  actually  won  the 
election. 


Aides  stress  that  structural 
changes  involving  the  merger 
or  break-up  or  departments 
will  be  kept  to  a minimum.  It 
later  emerged  that  such  op- 
tions as  merging  employment 
with  social  security  or  even 
with  trade  and  industry  have 
been  rejected. 

It  emerged  that  Mr  Blair, 
Mr  Brown  and  Mr  Blunkelt 
eventually  agreed  on  the  pro- 
posed two-person  cabinet 
team  for  the  Department  for 
Education  and  Employment, 
on  the  understanding  that  the 
Noj!  would  free  up  Mr  Blun- 
kett  — one  erf  three  shadow- 
ministers  who  has  been  prom- 
ised his  present  job  In  govern- 
ment — - for  a strategic  role. 

In  reality  such  a job  de- 
scription points  to  a young 
Blairite  such  as  Andrew 
Smith  or  Alistair  Darling. 
Neither  is  a shadow  cabinet 
member  but  both  arc  highly 
regarded  by  their  leader. 


‘Flexibility’  widens  jobs  divide 


The  state  of  working  Britain 
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IN  THE  end,  it  has  all  come 
back  to  jobs.  Eighteen 
years  ago  the  Conserva- 
tives won  the  1979  election 
on  the  back  of  the  slogan 
“Labour  isn’t  working”. 
Today  they  will  use  the  215th 
set  of  unemployment  figures 
since  they  came  to  power  in  a 
bid  to  prove  that  labour  mar- 
ket flexibility  is  the  key  to 
fighting  joblessness. 

For  Mr  Major,  unemploy- 
ment neatly  yokes  together 
two  of  his  big  themes  for  the 
next  six  weeks:  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  tree-market  ap- 
proach favoured  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  economies  of 
Britain  and  the  US  over  the 
statist,  collectivist  model  fa- 
voured on  the  continent  No 
opportunity  win  be  lost  to 
contrast  Britain’s  tumbling 
jobless  rate  with  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  dole  queues  In 
France  and  Germany. 

Some  analysts  are  wary  of 
the  Government’s  claims. 
Keld  Holm,  of  the  City  flnn 
Lehman  Brothers,  said  yes- 
terday that  traditional  mea- 
sures of  labour  flexibility 
were  Ear  too  narrow;  conti- 
nental firms  tended  to  adjust 
to  changes  in  demand 
through  overtime  or  short- 
time  working.  Anglo-Saxon 
firms  tended  to  alter  the  size 
of  the  workforce. 

Labour  believes  the  1990s 
have  seen  an  explosion  of  job 
insecurity,  that  deregulation 
and  flexibility  are  no  pana- 
ceas. and  that  the  first  prior- 
ity of  a new  administration 
should  be  to  tackle  long-term 
and  youth  unemployment. 

Both  sides  see  attitudes  to 
the  labour  market  as  one  of 
the  election's  fault  lines. 

It  Is  not  that  the  Conserva- 
tives have  failed  to  intervene 
— the  Employment  Service 
has  become  far  more  sophisti- 


cated (and  successful)  at  find- 
ing jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
Moreover.  Kenneth  Clarke  set 
in  train  pilot  schemes  for 
tackling  long-term  jobless- 
ness that  are  reminiscent  of 
Labour’s  proposals,  if  less 
generous.  Rather  it  is  that  the 
underlying  philosophy  of 
both  the  Thatcher  and  the 
Major  terms  has  been  to  leave 
job  creation  to  the  market. 

The  facts  suggest  that  this 
approach  has  not  been  spec- 
tacularly successful.  When 
the  Conservatives  came  to 
power  in  May  1979,  the  offi- 
cial unemployment  figure 
was  LOSS, 000.  and  the  jobless 
rate  was  4.1  per  cent,  com- 
pared to  L815.000  and  6.5  per 
cent  now. 

More  accurately,  the  figure 
actually  released  in  the 
spring  of  1979  was  more  than 
1.25  million,  but  has  had  to  be 
adjusted  repeatedly  over  the 


years  as  the  Government  has 
ruthlessly  doctored  the  unem- 
ployment Figures,  changing 
its  method  of  calculating 
them  more  than  30  times. 

A more  accurate  measure  is 
the  Labour  Force  Survey, 
which  uses  an  internation- 
ally-agreed yardstick  to  as- 
sess joblessness,  and  shows 
unemployment  at  2,200,000. 

The  LFS  also  illustrates  the 
way  the  labour  market  has 
changed  in  recent  years. 

Although  the  claimant 
count  has  been  Tailing 
steadily  for  more  than  four 
years,  the  number  of  full-time 
employees  is  still  lower  than 
it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  1990-92 
recession.  Over  the  past  four 
years,  only  38  per  cent  of  net 
new  jobs  have  been  for  per- 
manent full-time  employees. 

Britain  is  also  dividing  into 
“job-rich  and  job-poor  house- 
holds”. In  1979  there  were 


1.200.000  households  in  the 
UK  where  no  adults  were 
working;  the  latest  available 
data  from  the  LFS  showed 
that  by  the  end  of  1995  this 
had  almost  tripled  to 
L300.00Q.  As  a result,  one  in 
five  homes  in  Britain  today 
lacks  a single  breadwinner. 

The  growing  inequality  In 
distribution  of  work  has  been 
mirrored  by  the  widening  gap 
between  the  low  and  well 
paid.  In  1979  someone  who 
was  among  the  top  10  per  cent 
or  male  employees  earned  on 
average  2.53  percent  as  much 
as  someone  in  the  bottom  10 
per  cent.  The  ratio  now  is 
3.73:1.  A new  study  released 
today  by  the  Employment  Pol- 
icy Institute  also  shows  that 
people  stuck  in  dead-end  jobs 
are  less  likely  to  move  out  of 
them  than  they  were  In  the 
mid-1970s. 

Labour  believes  that  its 


proposals  can  halt  and 
reverse  the  drill  towards  the 
creation  erf  an  underclass. 

The  one  tax-raising  com- 
mitment of  the  Shadow  Chan- 
cellor. Gordon  Brown,  is  to 
place  a one-off  levy  on  the 
windfall  profits  or  the  priva- 
tised utilities  and  use  the 
money  for  job  creation. 

The  exact  sura  to  be  raised 
would  be  announced  in  a post- 
election Budget,  and  be  used 
to  pay  u’age  subsidies  to  em- 
ployers prepared  to  take  on 
the  young  unemployed  and 
the  long-term  jobless.  Em- 
ployers who  offered  a job  to 
someone  under  25  would  be 
given  a tax  rebate  of  £60  a 
week,  and  those  that  em- 
ployed someone  on  the  dole 
for  two  years  or  more  would 
receive  £75  a week. 

The  big  question  is  whether 
it  will  make  any  difference. 
Professor  Richard  Layard.  a 
Labour  supporter,  calculated 
last  week  that  Mr  Brown’s 
proposals  could  reduce  unem- 
ployment by  450.000  over  the 
next  five  years  at  a net  cost  of 
£1.5  billion. 

These  are  spectacular  fig- 
ures and  some  economists  are 
less  sanguine  than  Prof  Lay- 
ard that  they  could  be 
achieved  at  all.  let  alone  at 
such  a negligible  cost. 

Peter  Robinson.  Prof  Lay- 
ard's  colleague  at  the  Centre 
for  Economic  Performance, 
expressed  scepticism  about 
wage  subsidies  In  a recent 
paper  for  the  European  Com- 
mission. He  said  they  were 
far  more  costly  than  help 
with  job  search  and  it  was 
“not  clear  that  they  are  signif- 
icantly more  effective”. 

Mr  Robinson  argues  that 
the  reason  Britain’s  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  coming 
down  — as  it  is  on  any  mea- 
sure — is  not  just  because  of 
the  Government’s  supply  side 
measures  but  because  It  has 
run  a more  expansionary  eco- 
nomic policy  since  Black 
Wednesday,  when  it  was 
forced  to  piill  out  of  the  ERM 
in  1992. 

The  lesson  for  Mr  Brown  is 
that  his  Welfare  to  Work 
scheme  rauld  have  an  impact 
on  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty. but  only  if  demand  for 
labour  is  sufficiently  strong. 


Green  project  first  shoots  of  new  approach  to  aid  jobless 


LESS  than  half  an  acre  of 
reclaimed  land  Is  hemmed 
in  by  the  bouses  of  an  east 
London  council  estate  — but 
Tor  the  eight  men  turfing  and 
planting.  It  represents  their 
best  chance  or  breaking  out  of 
long-term  unemployment. 

“This  is  a very  good 
scheme.  Until  this  came  up  1 
was  basically  turning  into  a 
couch  potato.”  before,”  admit- 
ted 19-year-old  John  Fergu- 


son, in  his  fifth  week  as  a 
trainee. 

Newham  Wise  is  part  of  a 
group  of  non-profit  making 
companies  that  provide  train- 
ing and  work  experience, 
largely  for  those  who  have 
been  out  of  work  a long  time. 

Such  a scheme  could  be  the 
very  model  foi  Gordon 
Brown’s  Welfare  to  Work 
ideas,  with  funding  from  a va- 
riety of  sources  including  the 


European  Social  Fund  and 
local  authorities. 

John  Ferguson  — “1  was 
turning  into  a couch  potato" 
— who  left  school  at  16  with 
no  qualifications.  Is  with  a 
team  working  on  an  environ- 
mental improvement  scheme, 
the  bulk  or  Newham  Wise’s 
work  through  a contract  with 
Newham  council. 

He  earns  £io  a week  above 
benefits,  and  after  an  eight- 


week  induction  he  will  be 
peitd  a wage  trf  ms  a week, 
taking  him  out  of  the  benefit 
system.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  stands  to  gain  ;tn  National 
Vocational  Qualification  in 
horticulture  anti  amenities. 

Throughout  the  group  of 
companies,  which  was  si*t  up 
In  Glasgow . 67  per  cent  of 
trainees  found  a job  at  some 
time  after  training,  ami  46  per 
cent  within  three  months. 


John  Harford,  aged  33,  is 
suffering  his  second  bout  uf 
unemployment  after  being 
made  redundant  from  the 
new-privatised  Stationery 
Office.  At  first  "an  extra  ten 
quid  on  fop  of  the  social  nwA* 
me  think  l don't  want  any  rf 
that  - but  when  1 heard  there 
w.is  a qualification  at  the  end 
trf  It  I changed  my  mind.  I 
hope  to  hitvo  my  own  horti- 
culture business  " 
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The  reatdamage  to  the  Prime 
Minister  has  been  done  not  by 
one  front  page  but  by  years 
of  attacks  from  his  erstwhile 
friends  in  the  Conservative 
press.  They  may  return  to  the 
fold,  but  too  late  to  help  him. 
Roy  Greenslade  analyses  the 
complex  relationship  between 
papers,  politicians  and  readers 

How  Major  lost 
his  place  in 
the  Tory  Sun 

Hang  ON!  Please  | confidence  in  voting  for  Mr  l Then  John  Smith  died  and 
1 ^ru.n,  awfly  Blair.  But  the  hacking  should  Tony  Blair  became  Labour 
with  the  idea  that  I be  seen  in  symbolic  terms.  j leader  with  a dear  vision  of 
« j j ^ d®-  Prejudices,  whether  for  or  how  to  make  his  party  elect- 

cideti  tne  election  I against-  are  hnfTt  nwr  timp  I nhio  tto  cot  in  train  o con<u>  rtf 


Hang  ON!  Please 
don’t  run  away 
with  the  idea  that 
the  Sun  has  de- 
cided the  election 
result  with  a single  headline. 
At  the  risk  of  offering  an  ele- 
mentary media  studies  les- 
son, let  us  get  this  newspaper 
business  into  perspective. 

It  would  be  extraordinarily 
naive  to  believe  that  the 
paper’s  10  million  readers 
will  vote  Labour  just  because 
the  paper  tolls  them  to  do  so. 
One  would  have  to  have  a 
very  poor  grasp  of  the  ideo- 
logical process  — and  a sad  j 
view  of  human  beings  — to  ! 
postulate  a cause-and-effect 
relationship  between  a news- 
paper and  its  readership.  It  is 
more  complex  than  that 
Nell  Kinnock  did  not  lose 
the  1992  election  because  of 
that  notorious  eve-of-poll 
front-page  headline:  “If  Kin- 
nock wins  today  will  the  last 
person  to  leave  Britain  please 
turn  out  the  lights". 

That  singular  piece  of  pro- 
paganda was  the  culmination 
of  years  of  anti-Kinnock  mate- 
rial in  the  Sun,  and  every 
other  Tory  paper,  which  had 
tong  undermined  the  man  and 
his  party.  Nor  is  it  provable 
that  the  voters’  supposed  laSt- 
minute  change  of  mind  in 
1992  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Sun's  final  week  of  vitriol. 
In  spite  of  the  Sun’s  antipa- 
thy, 36  per  cent  of  its  readers 
still  voted  for  Kinnock. 

Just  as  certainly,  the  Sun’s 
thundering  three-page  en- 
dorsement of  Mr  Blair  will 
not  make  a measurable  differ- 
ence to  the  outcome  on  May  1- 
Of  course,  it  is  a great  psycho- 
logical victory  for  Labour, 
and  an  equally  forceftzl  psy- 
chological blow  to  John 
Major.  It  will  undoubtedly 
give  Sun  readers  (56  per  cent 
of  whom  are  now  said  by 
Mori  to  flavour  Labour)  extra 


confidence  in  voting  for  Mr 
Blair.  But  the  backing  should 
be  seen  in  symbolic  terms. 

Prejudices,  whether  for  or 
against,  are  built  over  time. 
The  real  damage  to  Mr  Major 
has  been  the  drip-drip-drip  of 
poison  over  five  years,  ever 
since  the  ERM  debacle  five 
months  after  his  1992  election. 

The  Tory  press  turned  on 
him  with  a vengeance.  Per- 
haps it  was  a subconscious 
outpouring  of  guilt  at  not  hav- 
ing managed  to  prevent  the 
downfall  of  their  beloved  tost 
leader,  Margaret  Thatcher,  it 
was  certainly  an  assault  on 
the  concept  of  further  Euro- 
pean integration.  And  it  truly 
reflected  the  fissure  in  the 
Tory  party  itself: 

In  early  October  1992,  die 
Sim’s  front-page  headline  was 
“Knife  One  Norm:  Tebblt 
sticks  it  to  Major  over 
treaty".  It  also  called  on  Bar- 
oness Thatcher  to  retake 
power.  The  Daily  Mail  sug- 
gested that  Mr  Major  was 
leading  a “flip-flop  govern- 
ment" and  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph was  fiercely  critical  of 
the  Government’s  handling  of 
the  economy. 

At  the  time  this  blitz  on  Mr 
Major  seemed  to  carry  no 
long-term  dangers  nor  to  her- 
ald a genuine  political  switch. 
There  was  five  years  to  go 
and  Labour  under  John 
Smith  was  an  unappetising  al- 
ternative. Both  the  press  and 
the  Thatcherite  wing  believed 
they  would  soon  bring  their 
errant  prhnerminister  to  heeL 

It  didn’t  work  out  like  that 
As  Mr  Major  stumbled  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  editors  began 
to  note  that  their  own  hostil- 
ity towards  the  Tory  govern- 
ment was  matched  by  grow- 
ing public  -disapproval. 
Readers'  letters  to  the  Sun 
and  the  Daily  Mail  were 
proof  of  a widespread  change 
of  heart  in  the  country. 


Then  John  Smith  died  and 
Tony  Blair  became  Labour 
i leader  with  a dear  vision  of 
how  to  make  his  party  elect- 
able. He  set  in  train  a series  of 
reforms,  most  notably  the 
rewrite  of  Clause  4,  which 
could  only  be  applauded  by  a 
press  that  had  previously 
been  sceptical. 

The  Sun  was  quick  to  seize 
on  the  new  possibilities.  Ini- 
tially it  did  not  embrace  Mr 
Blair  but  like  the  Mail  and 
the  Telegraph,  viewed  the 
changes  as  a chance  to  ditch 
Mr  Major.  Under  constant 
newspaper  pressure  and  in- 
ternal party  rebellion  from 
Enro-sceptics,  he  resigned 
the  leadership  in  June  1995. 
Virtually  every  Tory  editor 
supported  John  Redwood 
against  Mr  Major  and  they 
were  frustrated  by  his  vic- 
tory, none  more  so  than  the 
Sun.  By  coincidence,  a month 
later,  Mr  Blair  flew  out  to 
Australia  to  see  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, the  Sun’s  owner,  and 
address  his  conference. 

It  is  laughable  to  suggest 
that  Mr  Murdoch  and  Mr 
Blair  sealed  a d**ai  in  which 
the  Sun  would  offer  Mr  Riair 
support  in  return  for  him 
relaxing  rules  on  cross-media 
ownership  once  he  reached 
No.  10.  The  truth  is  that  if  Mr 
Major  had  been  deposed  in 
favour  of  an  outright  Euro- 
sceptic such  as  Mr  Redwood 
the  Tory  press  would  have 
rallied  to  his  side.  There 
would  have  been  daily  head- 
lines about  the  clear-sighted 
patriotism  of  the  new  primp 
minister  and  the  wonderftil 
revival  of  the  economy. 

Alastalr  Campbell,  Mr 
Blair’s  press  secretary,  would 
have  found  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  the  editors 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Mail  to 
publish  the  opposition  lead- 
er's articles  in  their  papers. 
Positive  profiles  and  sympa- 
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Tony  Blair’s  party  reforms  were  applauded  by  newspapers  owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch  (top)  main  photograph;  sean  sm™ 


the  tic  Interviews  would  have 
been  thinner  on  the  ground. 
Mr  Blair's  party  reforms 
would  have  been  greeted  with 
for  greater  cynicism  while  his 
stance  on  Europe  would  have 
been  pulled  apart 
Among  the  tabloids,  only 
the  Dally  Mirror  would  have 
stood  up  for  Mr  Blair  in  those 
circumstances,  though  the 
Express’s  new  owner.  Labour 
peer  Clive  Hollick,  might  just 
have  risked  all  by  reposition- 
ing his  paper.  But  the  Impor- 
tant factor  would  have  been 
the  response  from  readers. 


With  Tory  papers  waving  the 
Union  Flag  for  a nationalist 
Euro-phobe.  would  voters 
have  been  so  enthusiastic  for 
Mr  Blair  today?  In  spite  of  the 
years  spent  denigrating  Mr 
Major,  papers  could  still  have 
made  readers  think  again 
about  voting  Tory. 

There  are  two  important 
lessons  from  this  scenario. 
First,  the  Tory  press  remains 
a Tory  press.  Read  again  what 
the  Sun  editor,  Stuart  Hig- 
gins, told  me  on  Monday: 
“The  Tories  are  tired,  divided 
and  need  a good  rest  to 


regroup."  And  consider  what 
he  wrote  in  his  paper:  “The 
Tories  have  all  the  right  poli- 
cies but  all  the  wrong  frees." 

Together  these  statements 
reveal  the  Sun’s  real  ambi- 
tion: get  a new  leader,  find 
some  new  frontbenchers, 
adopt  a rigid  policy  against 
the  single  European  currency 
and  well  be  back  on  your  side 
in  time  for  the  millennium. 

The  second  lesson  is  that 
readers  are  susceptible  to 
what  they  read  In  newspapers 
over  a period  erf  time.  If  they 
weren’t,  what  would  be  the 


point  of  companies  spending 
millions  on  advertising?  No 
advertiser  expects  a single  hit 
to  attract  a buyer,  relying  in- 
stead on  a long-run  series  of 
ads.  No  editor  can  change  a 
mind  with  a single  headline. 
But  editorial  spin  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  does 
work. 

After  all,  20  per  cent  more 
Sun  readers  now  wish  to  vote 
Labour  than  in  1992.  That 
could  be  because  they  have 
changed  their  minds  without 
any  guidance  at  all  from  their 
daily  paper.  Really? 


Sweet  and 
sour  path 
of  doomed 
love  affair 

Mqjor  and  Murdoch 
UNDER  Margaret  Thatcher, 
the  Conservative  Party’s 
relationship  with  Rupert 
Murdoch  had  been  tike  a love 
affair. 

While  Murdoch’s  papers, 
including  the  Sun  and  the 
Times,  offered  almost 
undying  allegiance  to  the 
Tories,  the  Government 
turned  a blind  eye  to  concerns 
about  the  increas  ing 
influence  oTNews 
International  (which 
controlled  35  per  cent  of  the 
newspaper  market)  and 
BSkyB.  the  all-conquering 
satellite  TV  operation. 

Under  John  Major  the 
relationship  turned  sour: 
Murdoch’s  papers  picked  up 
the  electorate’s  mood  of 
disillusionment  with  the 
Government  and  Murdoch 
railed  against  ownership 
restrictions  which  would  have 
hampered  expansion  of  his 
television  interests. 

“Proposals  of  old,  vested 
and  often  unsuccessful 
interests,”  he  claimed. 

In  the  1995 Tory  leadership 
election  the  Sim  told  Major  to 
get  on  his  bike;  since  then, 
relations  between  the  two 
have  skidded  further  towards 
the  abyss. 


Australia  trip 
proved  the 
key  to  ending 
animosity 

Blair  and  Murdoch 
THE  turning  paint  in  the 
relat  ionsh  ip  was  Tony  Blair’s 
1995  visit  to  the  Hayman 
Islands,  off  Australia’s 
Queensland  ruast.  to  address 
executives  or  News 
Corporation. 

The  visit  helped  to  open 
doors  and  cooled  the  hostility 
which  had  existed  between 
Old  Labour  and  Rupert 
Murdoch  during  the  Wapping 
print  dispute. 

Blair’s  byline  soon  made 
frequent  appearances  in  the 
columns  of  the  Sun  and  News 
of  the  World. 

While  the  Tories  threatened 
ownership  regulations  to  curb 
Murdoch's  over-arching 
media  empire.  Labour's 
broadcasting  spokesmen  were 
soft-pedalling  as  the 
Broadcasting  Bill  went 
through  the  House  of 
Commons  — their  laissez- 
faire  approach  was  that  there 
was  no  need  for  quotas  or 
limits  on  cross-media 
ownership. 

Labour  remained  silent  as 
Murdoch’s  opponents 
expressed  fears  about  his 
virtual  monopoly  of  the 
technology  controlling  access 
to  digital  TV. 


How  they  might  line  up 
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AFTER  the  Sun’s  conver-  . 
sion,  all  eyes  at  Wapping 
willtumtotheTimes.lt 
was  firmly  in  the  Conserva- 
tive camp  in  Z992,  but 
turned  against  John  Major 
soon  after  polling  day'. 

Most  observers  expect 
tepid  support  for  the  Tories, 
but  even  a lukewarm  en- 
dorsement is  not  guaran- 
teed. Peter  Riddel],  a senior 
commentator,  has  revealed 
heated  deliberations  be- 
tween leader  writers,  and 
claims  not  to  know  which 
way  the  paper  will  go. 

Peter  Stothard,  the  edi- 
tor, will  inevitably  consult 
his  proprietor,  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, but  is  playing  his 
cards  close  to  his  chest.  Yes- 
terday's leader  proclaimed: 
“This  newspaper  alone 
among  its  competitors  still 
has  an  open  mind  about  the 
result  of  the  election.” 


STILL  truly  loyal  to  the 
Conservatives  despite  the 
grief  it  has  caused  the  par- 
ty’s high  iwmmanH  thrOUgh- 
oat  the  past  five  years. 

Alone  among  broadsheets 
it  has  lined  up  squarely  in 
the  Tory  camp,  with  its  first 
leader  of  the  campaign  pro- 
claiming: “Six  weeks  to  look 
before  you  leap". 

With  its  readership  Con- 
servative to  the  core,  the 
paper’s  editor,  Charles 
Moore,  argued:  “The  opin- 
ion polls  suggest  a walk- 
over. The  facts  require  a 
fight.”  He  even  argues  that 
the  Tories  have  got  their  po- 
sition on  Europe  right. 

Although  its  editorial 
heart  is  Tory,  news  cover- 
age is  already  proving  un- 
comfortable for  the  faithful. 
Yesterday  Its  front  page 
trumpeted  Labour’s  28  per 
cent  poll  lead. 


PART  of  the  left-leaning 
Mirror  Group,  it  will  he  sur- 
prising if  it  does  not  eventu- 
ally back  Tony  Blair.  But 
the  paper,  trying  to  regain 
its  reputation  for  indepen- 
dence, is  making  a lot  of  the 
feet  that  it  is  not  owned  by 
Rupert  Murdoch.  “No 

string-pulling  moguls,"  its 

masthead  proclaimed  yes- 
| terday — which,  at  least,  put 
l David  Montgomery,  Mirror 
1 Group’s  chief  executive,  in 
his  place. 

In  a front  page  think- 
piece  the  editor  Andrew 
Marr  warned:  “Other 
papers  will  be  ordered  what 
to  say  and  do,  as  their  pro- 
prietors dither  between 
their  political  convictions 
and  their  thirst  to  be  on  the 
winning  side.  But  this 
paper  has  fhU  freedom  to 
speak,  and  no  such 
pressure.” 


THE  internal  joke  at  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  Is  that  the 
paper  could  be  on  the  losing 
side  for  two  elections  run- 
ning: in  1992  it  shocked  the 
City  by  its  wild  card  support 
for  Neil  Kinnock 's  Labour. 

So  far  the  paper  is  living 
up  to  its  famous 41 *No  com- 
ment" advertising  slogan. 

In  a teafringly  even-handed 
leader,  blandly  entitled 
“The  state  of  the  parties”, 
the  Financial  Times  said: 
“Although  the  polls  do  not 
say  so.  the  convergence  of 
the  two  main  parties  makes 
the  battle.  In  policy  terms,  a 
close-run  thing.” 


Dailti^lRail 


PREVIOUS  campaigns, 
when  the  Daily  Mail  virtu- 
ally recycled  Central  Office 
handouts  for  Its  splashes, 
are  truly  a thing  of  the  past. 

Its  owner.  Lord  Rother- 
mere.  and  editor-in-chief. 
Sir  David  English,  have 
flirted  with  New  Labour, 
but  a grudging  endorse- 
ment of  the  Tories  seems 

likely.  Even  so,  the  leader- 
ship will  not  have  cared  for 
yesterday’s  front  page: 
“Knocked  off  his  soapbox”. 

Relations  never  recovered 
from  the  paper’s  headline 
“Time  to  ditch  the  captain” 
just  before  John  Major  saw 
off  John  Redwood. 

Yesterday’s  leader  was 
hardly  fulsome:  “Can  people 

once  again  trust  a jaded, 

fractured  and  rudderless 
party  that  broke  its  word  on 
taxation  and  betrayed  the 
value  of  its  core  voters?” 


The  MirrorWt » : i »;<  a? 


NOT  much  room  for  doubt 
in  the  Mirror’s  unequivocal 
start  to  the  campaign. 
Eleven  pages  of  tub-thump- 
ing support  for  Tony  Blair 
and  a dig  at  the  Sun  on  the 
masthead:  “The  paper 
that’s  always  been  loyal”. 

The  editor.  Piers  Morgan, 
may  know  more  about  the 
Spice  Girls  than  the  single 
European  currency,  but  he 
has  con  verted  his  paper 
into  a propaganda  sheet  for 
the  Labour  cause.  In  a 
leader  headed  "Together  we 
will  win  this  time”,  the  en- 
dorsement was  unqualified. 
“We  are  not  just  committed 
to  Labour.  We  believe  in 
Tony  Blair  as  a man  of  vi- 
sion and  inspiration.” 

It  all  must  have  warmed 
the  heart  of  Alastalr  Camp- 
bell. Mr  Blair’s  press  secre- 
tary and  the  Mirror's  for- 
mer political  editor. 


NOW  under  the  wing  of 
United  News  & Media, 
whose  chief  executive  is  the 
Labour  peer  Lord  Hollick. 
The  Express  Is  expected  to 
stay  Tory,  although  to  be 
less  gut  loyal  than  in  the 
past.  But  nothing  is  certain 
and,  under  the  new  editor, 
Richard  Addis,  the  paper 
has  transformed  its  image. 

Five  years  ago  these  words 
in  a leader  would  have  been 
inconceivable;  now  they  are 
merely  a tad  surprising: 
“Over  the  last  eight  weeks 
we  have  been  examining  the 
key  election  issues  and  lis- 
tening carefully  to  whatyou 
have  to  say . In  the  weeks  to 
come,  the  Express  will  make 
its  preference  known.  But 
today  we  are  content  merely 
to  celebrate  the  call  to  demo- 
cratic action.” 

Scarcely  a rallying  cry  for 
the  Tory  cause. 
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ONE  firm  pledge  has  al- 
ready been  delivered  to  the 
paper’s  readers:  "The  Daily 
Star  promises  not  to  bore 
the  pants  off  you  during  the 
next  six  weeks  with  page 
after  page  of  dreary  politi- 
cal coverage.” 

Hie  front  page  the  day 
after  John  Major  named  the 
day  was  an  election-free 
zone,  featuring  a story 
about  EastEnders  star  Mar- 
tine  McCntcheon  and  a pal 
of  the  new  tabloid  pin-up 
Melinda  Messenger. 

A sister  paper  of  the  Ex- 
press, in  normal  times  the 
Star  would  be  loyal  to  the 
Conservatives,  but  this  time 
could  be  different.  Readers 
will  learn  more  after  Eas- 
ter, it  has  promised:  “From 
time  to  time  we’ll  be  telling 
yon  our  own  views  about 
the  different  parties."  Pam- 
ela Anderson  permitting. 
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Major  drives 
into  a local  row 
with  pit  stop  at 
Grand  Prix  firm 


ON  THE  ROAD:  Kamal  Ahmed 
with  John  Major  in  Woking 


The  Tories 
election  bandwagon 
moved  up  a gear 
with  John  Major's 
visit  yesterday 

to  the  Surrey  HQ. 

of  Tag  McLaren, 
the  racing  company 

still  celebrating 
David  Coolthard's 
win  in  the 
Australian  Grand 

Prix  (left) 
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THE  PRIME  Minister 

was  in  hill  spate.  “I  tell 
you  that  the  number 
of  consultants  has 
risen  dramatically  by  40  per 
cent!  The  number  or  nurses 
appointed  has  risen  by  2 1 per 
cent!  And  I tell  you  that  more 
patients  are  being  created!" 

It  took  a while  for  this,  per- 
haps the  last  and  finest  Major- 
ism,  to  sink  in.  Then  a great 
wave  of  delight  and  merri- 
ment and  what  I can  only  call 
chortlement  swept  over  the 
Labour  benches.  They  were  so 
happy  already.  They  had  seen 
the  amazing  polls.  Their  tum- 
mies were  gurgling  with  con- 
tentment This  was  the  goody- 
bag  at  the  end  of  the  party. 

Of  course  Mr  Major  had  a 
point.  The  Government  has 
strained  every  sinew  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  patients. 
There  was  mad  cow  disease 
and  the  Kcoli  outbreak.  And 
as  Joan  Lestor  (Lab,  Eccles) 
reminded  the  House  in  hear 
farewell  speech  last  night, 
they  have  even  asserted  their 
belief  in  Victorian  values  by 
bringing  back  classic  diseases 


of  the  era.  such  as  rickets  and 

Mr  Major  had  walked  in 
while  Stephen  DorreB  was  an- 
swering Health  Questions.  Mr 
Dorrell  is  what  we  in  the  trade 
call  “gaffe- prone”,  in  that  he 
keeps  saying  what  everybody 
knows  but  no  one  fsallowed  to 
utter — for  instance,  that  the 
Tories  will  probably  lose  the 
election. 

Mr  Dorrell  was  walking 
through  a forest  one  day  when 
he  saw  a frog  being  attacked 
by  a fierce  fox.  He  chased  the 
fox  away  and  took  the  little 
frog  to  safety,  whereupon  it 
turned  into  a beautiful  folly. 

“You  have  saved  me.  ah 
handsome  if  somewhat  naff- 

looklng hero.”  said  the fulry. 

“Now  I win  do  what  ever  you 
ask  of  me." 

"Oh.  beautiful  airy.  1 am 

gaffe-prone.  What  shall  1 do?” 

“Listen,"  she  said,  “and  I 
win  tell  you."  Which  she  did. 

So  several  times  during 
Questions,  he  started  waving 
his  arms  in  the  air  and  shout- 
ing: "We  have  pledged  that  we 
wm  increase  spending  on  the 
NHSyearonyear  on  year  on 
year  on  year."  Ashe  went  on 
gnH  on  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
his  hand  started  arcing 
through  the  air.  •'Year  on  year 
on  year!"  he  yelled,  arms  Rac- 
ing, for  the  foiry  had  told  him 
that  for  every  100  times  he 
said  it,  he  expunged  one  gaffe. 
(Sadly,  she  was  lying.  She  just 
wanted  the  fun  of  ranking  him 
look  stupid.) 

Mr  Major  arrived  In  mld- 
flafl  and  smiled  broadly  at  Mr 
Blair,  who  flashed  a toothy 
grin  back.  I hate  this  “under- 
neath-we’re-aD-pals-really  ” 
stuff.  They  hate  each  other 
even  more  than  we  hate  them. 


Simon  Hughes  (Lib  Dow. 
Southwark  and  Bermondsey l 
rose  with  an  important  ques- 
tion; was  the  election  called 
early  so  that  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney's report  on  corruption 
would  not  got  tu  the  Standards 
Committee  — in  other  words, 
be  buried  before  polling  Jay? 

But  the  Tories  kept  up  such 
n barracking  that  he  couldn't 
speak.  "Mr  Hughes. spit  it 
out!"  yelled  Betts1  Boothroyd 
(one  of  the  few  politic  inns  now 
looking  forward  toa  relaxed 
three  weeks). 

Mr  Hughes  tried.  "If... 

if . . . i£"  he  said.  "Use  your 
cbireT  Betty  abjumi.-^One 
of. . .one  of. . ."  Mr  Hughes 
mouthed. 

Finally  he  got  U out,  and  Mr 
Major  made  a little  joke  about 
it  and  said  be  had  no  idea 
when  the  report  would  be  pre- 
sented. But  in  fact  the  Tories 
have  made  several  attempts  to 
nobble  the  committee  In  th*s 
past,  and  its  chairman  is  a 
member  of  his  atm  Cabinet.  Is 
it  grotesque  to  suggest  that  he 
may  know  precisely  where 
the  report  is.  and  is  deeply 
relieved  that  his  extraordi- 
nary timing  may  keep  it  quiet 
until  too  late? 

Nastiest  question  cam** 
from  John  Sykes  (C.  Scar- 
borough) who  asked  Mr 
Major,  when  he  picket!  his 
next  Cabinet  on  May  2,  to 
remember  what  would  have 
happened  to  Mr  Blair — 
"choosing  from  a bunch  of 
foiled  teachers,  ex-trade 
union  officials,  an  ex-TV  pro- 
ducer and  a bar  steward". 

Clearly  the  classless  society 
is  not  yet  here.  Well,  better  a 
bar  steward  than  that  hunch 
of  cow-burners  and  frog- 
kissers. 


A BASIC  lesson  of  good 
political  campaigning  is 
that  during  visits  to 
firms  to  shake  hands  and 
smile  at  the  press  it  is  best 
not  to  choose  a company 
where  controversy  hangs  in 
the  air. 

Yesterday  John  Major  for- 
got that  lesson  when  the  Con- 
servative election  bandwagon 
rolled  into  Tag  McLaren,  the 
Formula  One  racing  com- 
pany. in  Woking.  Surrey. 

What  the  Conservative 
hierarchy  may  not  have 
known  is  that  McLaren,  still 
celebrating  its  victory  at  the 
Australian  Grand  Prix  earlier 
this  month,  has  been  involved 
in  a protracted  and  bad  tem- 
pered dispute  with  local  resi- 
dents. The  firm  plans  to  build 
a new  factory  on  greenbelt 
land  on  the  town's  outskirts. 

The  Campaign  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Rural  England 
(CPRE)  and  the  Horsafl  Com- 
mon Protection  Society  ob- 
jected to  the  plans  for  a new 
headquarters,  production  site 
and  museum  at  Mize  ns  Farm, 
a former  ostrich  farm. 

Even  Margaret  Gammon,  a 


respected  local  Conservative 
councillor,  expressed  reserva- 
tions, saying  that  local  people 
did  not  want  the  disruption. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  applica- 
tion was  given  the  go-ahead 
by  John  Glimmer,  the  Envi- 
ronment Secretary,  after  a 
public  inquiry. 

“This  decision  cuts  right 
across  the  principle  of  pro- 
tecting the  countryside  and 
keeping  the  green  belt  green," 
said  Richard  Ingle  of  the 
CPRE.  Tt  shows  where  the 
Government’s  real  Instincts 
He.’' 

Mr  Major  was  welcomed  to 
the  red-brick  warehouse  that 
is  the  present  home  of 
McLaren  by  Ron  Dennis,  its 
managing  director.  Mr  Den- 
nis, who  said  he  was 
delighted  by  Mr  Glimmer's 
decision,  went  on  to  admit 
that  he  was  a personal  con- 
tributor to  the  Conservatives. 
“But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  visit"  he  added. 

“What  Labour  are  offering 
doesn’t  add  up  to  me  as  a 
businessman,"  Mr  Dennis 
said.  “The  money  will  have  to 
come  from  somewhere,  either 


out  of  everybody's  pocket  or 
out  of  industry's  pocket" 

The  Prime  Minister  was 
shown  the  Formula  One  car 
used  by  David  Coulthard, 
winner  of  the  Australian 
Grand  Prix. 

Mr  Coulthard  was  on  hand 
to  demonstrate  the  detachable 
steering  wheel  useful  for  get- 
ting out  of  tight  spots,  and  the 
anti-lock  brakes,  good  for  U- 
tums. 

The  Scottish  racing  driver 
had  come  straight  from  a 
practice  session  at  Silver- 
stone  to  meet  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, but  refused  to  say  how 
he  would  be  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion or  to  comment  on 
devolution. 

Aides  said  that  Mr  Major's 
visit  fitted  with  the  campaign 
message  in  the  first  week  of 
electioneering:  Britain  is  a 
success  story. 

Mr  Major  said:  "If  you  take 
the  motor  industry  as  a whole 
and  Formula  One  racing,  it  is 
to  this  country  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  looks. 

"When  David  Coulthard 
lined  up  at  Melbourne,  of  the 
24  cars  on  the  starting  grid,  20 
of  them  had  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  UK  Who  would 
have  believed  that  a few  years 
ago?”  The  Prime  Minister 
said  he  did  not  believe  polls 
which  give  Labour  leads  of  up 
to  28  points,  saying  that  they 
were  not  "within  a mile  of  the 
real  situation". 
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icons 

against 

leaders 


Andrew  Culf 
Media  Correspondent 


DAVID  Dimbleby’s  po- 
sition as  the  BBC's 
main  election  Inter- 
viewer could  be  under 
threat  — from  Gladiators 
host  Ulrika  Jonsson  and  co- 
median David  BaddieL 
The  main  party  leaders 
have  agreed  to  separate  In- 
terviews for  BBC2’s  youth- 
oriented  programme  The 
Enormous  Election,  pre- 
sented by  Dennis  Pennis. 

Although  the  interview- 
ers have  yet  to  be  con- 
firmed, Ms  Jonsson,  a for- 
mer TV-am  weather  girl,  is 
expected  to  question  John 
Major. 

David  BaddieL  presenter 
of  Fantasy  Football  and  the 
inspiration  behind  Eng- 
land’s Three  Lions  Euro  96 
anthem,  is  likely  to  Inter- 
view Tony  Blair. 

Ron  a Cameron,  the  alter- 
native comedienne,  and 
Ally  McCoist,  the  Scottish 
soccer  international,  are 
pencilled  in  for  chats  with 
Paddy  Ashdown  and  Alex 
Salmond,  the  Scottish  Na- 
tionalist leader. 

The  three  main  leaders 
are  likely  to  get  a tougher 
grilling  from  200  voters  on 
separate  editions  of  BBCl's 
Question  Time.  David 
Dimbleby,  who  will  host 
the  specials,  will  also  inter- 
view all  three  in  separate 
editions  of  Panorama. 

As  the  wrangling  contin- 
ued between  the  parties 


Gladiators  host  Ulrika  Jonsson  and  (top)  comedian  David  Baddiel  could  be  taxing  the 
party  leaders  on  behalf  of  the  BBC’s  younger  viewers  main  photograph:  richard  nllie 


and  broadcasters  over  the 
possible  format  for  a head- 
to-head  clash  between  Mr 
Major  and  Mr  Blair,  it 
emerged  that  the  three  po- 
tential Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  have  agreed  to 
debate  with  each  other. 

Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke,  Labour’s  Gordon 
Brown  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats'  Malcolm  Bruce 
will  take  part  in  a three- 
way  debate  chaired  by 
Peter  Jay  on  BBC2.  called 
Debate  for  a Chancellor  on 
April  6. 

They  will  also  be  ques- 
tioned separately  by  a 
studio  audience  of  300  vot- 
ers in  a two-hour  Channel  4 
special.  Power  and  the 
People,  four  days  before 
Britain  goes  to  vote. 

The  BBC  yesterday  un- 
veiled a plethora  of  cam- 


paign programmes  from 
April  9,  including  Election 
CalL  presented  by  Peter 
Sissons  daily  on  BBCl  and 
Radio  4,  and  Campaign 
Roadshow,  presented  by 
Nick  Ross  and  Diana  MadiU 
three  times  a week  on 
BBC2. 

The  BBC  said  there  would 
be  a staggered  start  to  cov- 
erage in  the  six-week  cam- 
paign, to  avoid  viewer 
Fatigue. 

Tony  HalL  chief  execu- 
tive of  BBC  News,  said:  “We 
pledge  to  get  beyond  the 
soundbite  and  the  theatrics 
of  party  election  manage- 
ment and  reach  the  real 
issues.” 

Channel  4 will  court  con- 
troversy by  screening  Rory 
Bre inner  specials  on  the 
Saturdays  before  and  after 
polling  day,  while  The  Long 


Johns  — John  Bird  and 
John  Fortune  — will  have 
three  outings  before  May  1. 

Satirical  programmes  are 
usually  ditched  by  broad- 
casters during  the  sensitive 
campaign  period,  but  David 
Lloyd,  Channel  4*s  senior 
commissioning  editor  for 
news  and  current  affairs, 
said:  “Rory  will  be  able  to 
take  absolutely  fair  swings 
at  all  parties.  I have  no 
qualms.** 

Spot  the  Difference,  a 
quiz  show  described  as  a 
mix  of  A Week  In  Politics 
and  They  Think  It's  All 
Over,  will  reveal  similar- 
ities between  the  parties. 

In  Thatcher's  Children, 
80  first-time  voters,  bom 
on  the  day  in  1975  when 
Margaret  Thatcher  was 
elected  Tory  leader,  will  de- 
bate their  concerns. 


Arts  strategy  to  revive  ‘creative  economy’  targets  schools 


Rebecca  Smithers 


I ABOUR  yesterday  put  the 
L— revival  of  arts  education  in 
schools  at  the  centre  of  its 
new  cultural  policy  docu- 
ment, promising  that  a 
Labour  Government  would 


push  art.  design  and  culture 
further  up  the  agenda  to  boost 
"the  creative  economy". 

Launching  the  document. 
Create  the  Future,  the 
shadow  heritage  secretary. 
Jack  Cunningham,  said 
Labour  was  committed  to 
‘’renaming  and  redirecting" 


the  Department  of  National 
Heritage  to  develop  its  plans 
In  all  Whitehall  departments. 

Dr  Cunningham  said:  “The 
fuls  are  an  essential  part  of 
intellectual  development  for 
everyone.  They  stimulate, 
challenge  and  inform  us.  Our 
future  depends  upon  our  cre- 


ative talents,  our  ability  to 
Innovate,  our  determination 
to  provide  the  education, 
skills  and  opport  uni  ties  nur 
children  deserve." 

Shadow  arts  minister  Mark 
Fisher  added:  “This  is  a |»nl- 
icy  for  the  next  ten  years.  It 
provides  n framework." 


Train 

firm 

avoids 

inquiry 


Rebecca  Smithers 
Political  Correspondent 


LABOUR  MPs  on  the  in- 
fluential transport  select 
committee  have  con- 
demned the  decision  by  their 
Tory*  colleagues  to  allow  the 
crisis-hit  train  company. 
South  West  Trains,  to  escape 
a parliamentary  investigation 
into  Its  poor  levels  of  service. 

The  cross-party  committee 
agreed  at  the  end  of  Iasi 
month  to  take  evidence  from 
the  privatised  train  opera- 
tor's senior  managers  after  it 
threw  services  into  disarray 
by  regularly  cancelling 
trains. 

The  MPs  had  this  afternoon 
been  due  to  question  Brian 
Cox.  managing  director  of 
South  West  Trains  — mined 
by  the  bus  firm  Stagecoach  — 
when  they  had  also  planned 
to  challenge  the  franchise  di 
rector,  Jolm  O'Brien,  on  I he 
company's  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  its  seven-year 
franchise. 

But  yesterday  it  emerged 
that  the  Tories,  who  have  a 
majority  on  the  committee, 
had  decided  to  cancel  the 
hearing  because  the  calling  of 
the  general  election  means 
that  Parliament  ceases  busi- 
ness on  Friday. 

South  West  Trains  let  70 
drivers  take  redundancy  ear- 
lier this  year  and  then  found 
itself  short  when  other 
drivers  needed  to  go  on  train- 
ing courses.  The  company, 
which  is  cancelling  39  trains 
a day  due  to  the  shortages, 
was  warned  by  Mr  O’Brien 
that  tt  was  facing  a fine  of  £1 
million  and  even  risked  los- 
ing its  franchise  if  services 
did  not  improve  In  April. 

Labour  members  on  the 
committee,  led  by  Gwyneth 
Dun  woody,  MP  for  the  rail- 
way town  of  Crewe,  will  today 
spell  out  the  reasons  for  their 
anger.  Some  believe  the 
Tories  were  "sat  on"  by  the 
whips  to  avoid  tad  publicity 
for  the  Government  on  rail 
privatisation. 

Lost  night  committee  mem- 
ber Keith  Hill.  Labour  MT  for 
Streathnm,  smith  London, 
said:  “We  are  gobsmacked  by 
this  decision.  To  add  insldt  to 
Injury  we  learned  of  this  deci- 
sion in  a telephone  ring- 
round.’*  He  pointed  out  that 
ail  sown  select  committees 
.scheduled  for  yesterday  went 
ahead,  while  the  other  two 
pencilled  In  for  today  will 
also  behrid, 

Jonathan  Bray.  nt-urtlftt.*- 
tor  of  the  Saw  Our  Railways 
Group,  said:  “Conservative 
MPs  haw  let  Smith  West 
Trains  and  tho  franchise  rit 
rector  off  the  huuk". 

Shadow  transport  spokes- 
woman  Glenda  .l.'trkstm  said 
■This  ham-fisted  attempt  to 
gag  a select  commuire  is  ]u*t 
one  more  example  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's growing  despem 
Hon.  With  Oh*  election  el<vk 
already  ticking,  John  Malar's 
flagship  policy  is  crumMhirt 
before  his  cws.M 
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The  Quartan  Wednesday  March  19 1997 

News  in  brief 


Tram  drivers  told 
to  go  over  body 

OP  TO  20  drircrs  were  ordered  to  take  their  rush-hour  trains 
over  the  oody  of  a young  woman  who  was  lying  between  the 
tracks  on  Great  Eastern’s  Shenfield  to  Southend  line  in  Essex. 
The  woman  had  beenknocked  down  by  a train  on  the  line,  run 
by  the  bus  company  FirstBus.  at  5.15am  on  February  6 this 
year,  and  her  body  wasnot  removed  until  Sam. 

"Just  how  sick  and  uncaring  can  this  new  regime  of  the 
privatised  railway  become?”  asked  Lew  Adams,  general  secre- 
tariat11® train  drivers’  union,  Aslaf,  writing  in  AsIePs  jour- 
nal- Some  15  to  20  drivers  had  the  traumatic  gf 

being  instructed  to  pass  over  her  body , lying  in  the  4ft  between 

the  rails  with  Justa  cover  thrown  over  it,”  said  BG:  Adams.  “Afl 

this  was  done  to  preserve  profit  and  avoid  incurring  penalty 
payments  if  the  service  was  delayed." 

A Great  Eastern  spokesman  said  yesterday;  “The  decision  to 
pass  above  the  body  was  taken  by  ourselves,  Rafrtrack.  and  the 
police  in  the  interests  of  rush-hour  travellers  who  otherwise 
WDiddhavefhced  very  severe  delays.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the 
old  British  Rail  rule  book  regulation  concerning  bodies  on  the 
line.”  No  driver  had  so  far  reported  any  distress. 


‘Gentle  giant9  killed  father 

A “GENTLiE  GIAM"  who  atahhgri  hia  fltrtwy  M 

soffering  years  of  physical  and  mental  abuse  was  gh»n  « fwrvyApr 

suspended  sentence  yesterday  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Malcolm  McCar- 
thy, aged  26,  who  admitted  manslaughter  on  the  grounds  of 
provocation,  was  also  given  a two-year  supervision  order 
The  coiirt  was  told  that  McCarthy  killed  his  53-year-old  lather 
Terence,  last  September  at  the  femlly  home  m Deptford,  South-  ’ 
east  London,  two  days  after  the  fether  had  seriously  assaulted  his 
wife.  Sylvia.  "The  death  was  the  cnlminatioa  rfair>ng>ii<rtmy  nf 
physical  and  varbal  abuse  bvthpfethur  to -rtipfamfiy  - 

Richard  Harwell,  prosecuting. 

The  killing  took  place  just  two  days  after  Mr  McCarthy  had 
seriously  assaulted  his  wife  Sylvia.  She  went  to  stay  with  a 
relative,  but  trouble  flared  after  Mr  McCarthy  returned  heme 
drunk  and  began verbally  abusing  his  23-year-old  daughter.  Me- 
gan, and  then  went  to  get  a knife  His  son  got  another  knife  than 
the  kitchen  and  confronted  his  father  stabbing  him  right  time* 
the  court  heard,  Michael  GtorihiU,  defending,  thatthe  rfgfory 

dant  was  a mild-mannered  man,  a gentle  giant.  “He  is  the  last 
person  to  be  expected  to  behave  in  the  way  he  did  tbalnlgbt-”  — 
Luke  Harding 


Rise  in  children  held  in  jail 

A SHARP  rise  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  15-year-cdd  children 
being  held  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  the  Howard  League  for  Penal 
Reform  said  yesterday . There  had  been  126  such  children  in  1983, 
but  the  number  had  increased  to 224 last  year. 

-This  expensive  and  damaging  use  of  prison was  often  needless 
as  most  of  the  children  did  not  receive  a prison  sentence  at  the  end 
of  their  case,"  said  the  league.  Legislation  had  been  passed  in  1991 
to  stop  15  and  16-year-olds  going  to  prison,  it  added,  and  local 
authority  secure  units  should  be  used  as  a last  resort  for  children 
remanded  into  custody.  — Alan  Travis 


Sound  advice  for  young 

ONE  in  four  young  people  are  exposing  themselves  to  sound 

levels  that  ran  damage  thalr  hearing  from  attending  rinhs  and 
rock  concerts,  a hearing  expert  said  yesterday. 

Adrian  Davis,  of  the  Medical  Research  Council’s  Institute  of 
Hearing  Wrewamh  In  Nottingham,  aid  ypgterriaytfiat  tn  the  TMIk 
6 to  7 per  cent  of  people  aged  18  to  25  were  at  risk  from  “leisure 
noise”,  but  in  the  lS90s  this  figure  stood  at  23  to  24  per  cJent,  with 
dubs  and  discos  being  the  main  source. 

PrcfDavls  said  there  was  no  evidence  at  present  that  hearing 
was  being  damaged,  but  as  they  aged  people  exposed  to  these 
levels  of  noise  were  at  greater  risk  of  hearing  loss.  — Chris 
Milull  • • ■ -•  v - • - v ■■ 
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Gary  Younge  on  a David  who  felled  a US  Goliath 


Judge  bestows  life 
after  death  on  Elvis 
in  East  End  of  London 


The  KING  of  rock  *n* 
roil  is  dead,  bnt 
thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  a former  barrow 
boy  bis  image.  m»nw»  and 
likeness  can  appear  when- 
ever there  are  fans  to  buy 
them,  a High  Court  judge 
ruled  yesterday. 

Sidney  Shaw,  who  sells 
Elvis  memorabilia  {torn  his 
shop.  Elvisly  Yours,  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  had 
taken  on  the  might  of  Mem- 
phis-based Elvis  Presley 
Enterprises  of  America, 
over  its  claim  to  have  the 
sole  right  to  put  Elvis’s  title 
on  products. 

Mr  Shaw  appealed 
against  a decision  of  the 
Trade  Marks  Registry  to 
allow  only  EPE  to  use  the 
words  Elvis,  Elvis  Presley 
and  an  alleged  signature  of 
the  singer. 

Mr  Justice  Laddie,  who 
overturned  the  trade  mark 
titles,  said  in  his  judgment 
yesterday:  'There  is  noth- 
ing akin  to  copyright  in  a 
name." 

As  he  emerged  from  the 
High  Court,  an  exultant  Mr 
Shaw,  who  has  been  fight- 
ing for  the  right  to  use  the 
name  for  14  years;  said: 
“You  can’t  own  Shake- 
speare. You  can’t  own  Che 
Guevara.  How  can  you  own 
Elvis  Presley?  Elvis  was  up 
there  somewhere  smiling 
today.  I shall  be  celebrating 
quietly  by  playing  Elvis 
Presley  music.”  . 

Gary  Moss,  a lawyer 
specialising  In  Intellectual 


Judgments 

Kojakpope  1977 

THE  bald  American  TV  detec- 
tive was  often  seen  sucking  a 
lolly.  The  plaintiff  made  simi- 
lar shaped  lollies  and  mar- 
keted them  with  the  brand 
name  Kojakpops  without  ask- 
ing the  makers  of  the  series. 
The  defendant  made  similar 
lollies  caned  Kojak  lollies 
with  permission.  The  plain- 
tiffs complaint  succeeded. 
Wamble  Skips  1077 
The  plaintiffs  owned  the  copy- 
right for  the  Wambles — furry 
creatures  who  cleared  up  lit- 
ter around  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon. It  had  granted  a licence 
for  wastepaper  baskets  for 
children.  The  defendants 
formed  a company  to  lease 
builders'  skips  called  Wom- 
bles  Skips.  The  judge  found 
there  was  no  danger  of 
confusion. 

Mrtfa  Turtle*  1901 
The  plaintiff  created  the 
Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtle 
characters.  The  defendant 
made  drawings  of  them  with- 
out the  plaintiff’s  permission, 
and  sold  them  for  T-shirts  and 
sweatshirts.  The  judge  ruled 
that  a substantial  part  of  the 
buying  public  would  be  mis- 
led over  the  authenticity  of 
the  pictures. 


property  for  the  London 
based  firm  Taylor,  Joynson 
and  Garrett,  said  yester- 
day’s judgment  was  a “sig- 
nificant ruling”  that  would 


Pete  Towiishend  tells  court 
Marchioness  victim  was 
‘a  very  special  musician’ 


HE's  a mod  lam,  a rock 
genius  and  a pinball  wiz- 
ard. Yesterday  Pete  Town- 
shend  gave  a slick  perfor- 
mance in  another  of  his  many 
guises  — Britain's  top  saxo- 
phone expert,  writes  Alex 
Bellos . 

The  Who’s  guitarist  paid 
glowing  tribute  in  the  High 
Court  to  Jo  Wells;  whom  he 


described  as  “certainly  the 
best  soprano  saxophonist  I 
have  ever  heard  in  pop”. 

He  was  giving  evidence  in 
Ms  Wells's  compensation  case 
for  injuries  sustained  In  the 
1989  Marchioness  disaster. 
She  was  rescued  after  spend- 
ing three  minutes  under 
water  and  has  not  performed 
professionally  since,  t.  — 


I make  it  more  difficult  for 
those  who  claim  to  be  the 
official  suppliers  of  certain 
character-related  products 
to  prevent  others  from 
trading  in  that  character. 

Mr  Shaw’s  wrangle  with 
the  US  company  began 
after  they  objected  to  his 
products,  some  of  which 
were  being  sold  as  souve- 
nirs at  Graceland.  Elvis’s 
home  In  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, where  the  company  Is 
based.  Priscilla  Presley  is 
head  of  EPE.  and  under  OS 
law  is  the  legal  inheritor  of 
the  Elvis  Presley  estate. 

Mr  Shaw  objected  unsuc- 
cessfully when  EPE  regis- 
tered the  names  and  signa- 
ture In  June  1991.  and 
claimed  that  since  then 
EPE  had  a virtual  monop- 
oly on  Elvis  memorabilia 
throughout  the  world. 

He  took  his  case  to  the 
High  Court  and  asked  a 
judge  to  decide  if  anyone 
can  claim  the  exclusive 
right  under  the  Trade  Mark 
Act  to  use  the  names  Elvis, 
Elvis  Presley  or  a signature 
as  a trade  mark,  and  if  so. 
who.  Peter  Prescott,  for 
EPE.  had  argued  that  when 
people  bought  souvenirs  of 
their  heroes  they  wanted 
them  to  come  from  a “genu- 
ine source”. 

Mr  Justice  Laddie  said: 
“Just  as  Elvis  Presley  did 
not  own  his  name  so  as  to 
be  able  to  prevent  all  and 
any  uses  of  it  by  third  par- 
ties. so  Enterprises  can 
have  no  greater  rights.” 


Townshend  said  he  was  em- 
inently qualified  to  comment 
about  saxophones  as  his 
father  was  a professional 
woodwind  player  and  he  was 
originally  taught  clarinet. 

He  hademployed  Ms  Wells 
in  1986  and  she  could  have 
looked  forward  to  a career  at 
the  top  of  her  profession  earn- 
ing up  to  £3.000  a week. 

Townshend  was  accused  by 
Graham  Aldous,  representing 
the  owners  of  the  Marchio- 
ness and  the  dredger.  Bow- 
belle,  of  “gilding  the  lily" 
over  her  abilities  to  help  out  a 
friend  In  the  industry  who 


Sidney  Shaw  after  his  victory,  with  Elvis  fan  Leyton  Summers  photograph,  james  horton 


had  fallen  on  hard  times.  He 
added  that  the  star  was 
known  as  a man  whose  state- 
ments were  "not  always  tied 
to  reality”. 

He  replied:  "I  may  have  had 
something  of  a reputation  in 
the  past  but  I am  making  this 
statement  under  oath.  I am  a 
mature  individual.  I am  53 
years  old.  I am  aware  of  what 
I am  telling  you.  I didn't  con- 
tribute to  my  biography 
under  oath  and  I don’t  spend 
my  life  under  oath." 

He  was  not  appearing  as  a 
witness  out  of  friendship.  “I 
hardly  knew  her.  I believe  sbe 


was  a very  special  musician 
and  when  1 heard  she  had 
been  traumatised  by  a tragic 
accident  that  seemed  to  me  a 
great  tragedy." 

He  said  he  had  written  20 
hit  records  with  The  Who  in  a 
career  which  began  in  1963 
and  had  become  a good  judge 
of  musicianship.  "Jo  really 
stuck  in  my  mind.  She  was 
absolutely  exceptional  both 
technically  and  imagina- 
tively. She  was  the  best  so- 
prano saxophone  player  I 
have  ever  beard  in  pop.” 

Ms  Wells,  aged  37.  who  used 
to  play  for  Tears  For  Fears 


and  the  Communards,  is  dis- 
puting the  amount  of  compen- 
sation offered  to  her  by  the 
boats’  owners.  They  have  al- 
ready settled  123  of  125  other 
claims  arising  from  the  trag- 
edy in  which  51  died. 

Richard  Coles,  the  Bronski 
Beat  and  Communards'  key- 
board player,  said  of  Ms 
Wells:  "I  have  never  played 
with  a more  talented 
musician.” 

Ms  Wells  claims  that  post 
traumatic  stress  disorder  has 
turned  her  into  a nervous 
wreck- 

The  case  continues. 


Home  Secretary  refers  Kinsella 
case  back  to  Court  of  Appeal 


Duncan  Campbell  on 
Howard’s  decision 
to  order  review  of 
IRA  bomb  conviction 


THE  decision  by  the 
Home  Secretary  to  refer 
back  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal the  case  of  John  Kinsella. 
convicted  of  an  IRA  bombing 
conspiracy,  was  made  in  a 
final  attempt  to  clear  out- 
standing cases  before  a new 
body  takes  over  the  role.  But 
the  announcement  of  the  gen- 
eral election  could  mean  that  j 
other  cases  which  might  have 
been  referred  back  will  now 
be  held  over. 

Home  Office  officials  are 
working  around  the  dock  to  , 
try  to  complete  wort  on  three 
other  cases  which  might  qual- 
ify for  a fresh  appeal.  The 
cases  are  those  of  James  Han-  j 
ratty,  hanged  for  murder  in 
1962;  Derek  Bentley,  hanged 
for  murder  in  1963;  and  the 
M25  Three,  jailed  for  life  for 
murder  in  1990. 

The  Home  Office  depart- 
ment that  bandies  alleged 


John  Kinsella:  denied 

involvement  In  plot 

miscarriages  of.  justice  win 
band  over  all  cases  to  the  new 
Criminal  Cases  Review  Com- 
mission when  it  takes  over  on 
April  1.  The  intention  is  that 
complex  cases  going  hack 
over  many  years  which  are 
near  conclusion  should  be 
dealt  with  before  the  dead- 
line. But  the  announcement 
of  the  election  has  compli- 
cated the  issue  because  the 


Home  Secretary  authorises  a 
referral  and  might  feel 
obliged  to  consult  the  shadow 
home  secretary.  Jack  Straw, 
over  controversial  cases 
which  might  seem  to  have 
electoral  appeal. 

The  referral  bade  of  the 
case  of  John  Kinsella  is 
largely  due  to  a determined 
campaign  by  his  legal  team, 
and  friends  and  relatives. 

. Kingnijg  was  convicted  on 
February  10.  1994,  at  the  Old 
Bailey  of  having  an  explosive 
substance  with  intent  to  en- 
danger life  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  20  years.  Two  co- 
defendants,  Denis  Kinsella, 
his  nephew,  and  Pairic 
MacFhloinn,  were  convicted 
of  causing  an  explosion,  at- 
tempted murder,  kidnapping 
and  possession  of  firearms 
and  jailed  for  25  and  35  years 
respectively. 

The  convictions  arose  from 
the  IRA  bombing  of  the  War- 
rington gasworks  in  1993 
which  caused  £1  million  dam- 
age and  for  which  Mac- 
Fhloinn, Denis  Kinsella  and 
another  man,  named  at  the 
trial  as  Timmings  who  has 
never  been  found,  were  al- 
leged to  be  reponsible. 


The  police  later  raided  the 
Nottingham  home  of  John 
Kinsella  who  told  them  about 
a bag  he  had  buried  for  the 
other  men  in  his  allotment 
and  showed  them  where  it 
was  bidden.  He  claimed  that 
he  believed  the  bag  contained 
stolen  silver  and  antiques  and 
he  had  been  given  money  to 
store  it  In  feet,  it  contained 
7.5  kilos  of  Semtex  wrapped 
in  black  bags.  He  denied  any 
involvement 

KinsaDa.  now  aged  51,  de- 
scribed himself  as  a semi- 
retired  petty  criminal  and 
roofer.  He  had  lived  in  Eng- 
land for  35  years. 

In  1995,  the  Home  Secretary 
was  sent  a letter  written  by 
MacFhloinn  in  which  he  ad- 
mitted he  was  an  IRA  mem- 
ber but  protested  that  Kin- 
sella was  not  and  that  he  had 
been  duped  into  hiding  the 
bag. 

MacFhloinn.  who  is  serving 
his  sentence  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, was  interviewed  by 
Cheshire  police.  His  state- 
ment and  one  from  Kinsella 's 
son,  also  John,  who  did  not 
give  evidence  at  his  father’s 
trial  an  legal  advice,  are  cited 
as  grounds  for  referral 


John  Restorlck  comforts  his  son,  Mark,  in  Bessbrook,  South  Armagh,  where  Stephen  died 


David  Evans  ‘ignored  demand  for  an  apology* 

Birmingham  Six  to  sue  Tory  MP 
over  ‘hundreds  killed’  speech 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 
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over  remarks  implying  they 
were  guilty  of  hundreds  of 
terrorist  killings. 

His  tape-recorded  com- 
ments in  an  interview  with 
sixth  formers  provoked  a 
storm  of  protest  last  month, 
when  they  were  picked  up 
and  published  by  national 
newspapers. 

In  a discussion  about  mis- 
carriages of  justice,  Mr 
Evans,  MP  for  Welwyn  and 
Hatfield,  asked  pupils  at  Stan- 
borough  school  in  Welwyn 
Garden  City:  "You  think  the 
Birmingham  Six  hadn't  killed 
hundreds  of  people  before 
they  caught  them?” 

A writ  was  served  yester- 
day on'  Mr  Evans's  solicitors 
by  agents  of  the  men’s  solici- 
tors, London-based  3 M Birn- 


berg & Co.  Benedict  Birnberg 
said  the  men  bad  been  sev- 
erely distressed  by  the 
remarks. 

“We  regard  this  as  an  ex- 
tremely serious  defematton. 
We're  insisting  on  a state-, 
ment  in  open  court  and  an 
apology.  If  he  comes  up  with 
flat  damages  wiB  be  less 
than  if  be  drags  his  feet” 

Ha  said  he  had  written  to 
Mr  Evans  demanding  an  apol- 
ogy and  had  issued  a wnt 
seeking  damage#  and  an  in- 
junction to  stop  him  repeat- 
ing the  allegations  after  his 
letter  was  ignored. 

The  six  — Gerry  Hunter, 
paddy  Hffl.  Hugh  CaUagian, 
Richard  McUkenny. BUly 
Power  and  Johnny  Wtoker — 
have  already  won  substantial 
libel  settlements  in  the  Irish 
Republic  against  three  news- 
papers, the  Sun.  the  Sunday 
Telegraph  and  file  Indepen- 
dent on  Sunday-  . . 

Mr  Birnberg  said:  nn  not 
at  liberty  to  say  what  the 


riamagpg  were,  but  they  were 

substantial  and  in  one  case 
extremely  substantial. 

In  one  case  a police  officer 
was  quoted  and  in  another  a 
general,  saying  they  were 
guilty-” 

Mr  Birnberg  said  the 
“whispering  campaign"  cast- 
ing doubt  on  the  men's  inno- 
cence since  their  convictions 
for  the  1974  Birmingham  pub 
bombings  were  quashed  in 
March  1991,  had  to  stop. 

Other  backbench  Tory  MPs 
have  expressed  ftny  at  a High 
Court  challenge  being 
by  the  six  against 
“final”  Home  Office  offers  of 
compensation  of  up  to 
£400,000  for  their  17  years  m 
prison.  The  Tory  MP  Terry 
Dicks  was  quoted  as  saying 
the  men,  who  have  received 
interim  payments  of  £200,000. 
did  not  deserve  a penny- 

Michael  Collins  from  the 
British  and  Irish  Human 
Rights  Centre,  which  cam- 
paigns for  the  men.  said:  ‘w 


Evans’s  remarks  were  ill- 
judged  and  irresponsible,  par- 
ticularly coming  from  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament” 

"The  Birmingham  Six  case 
was  settled,  and  they  proved 
their  innocence.  Any  attempt 
to  impugn  their  integrity 
must  be  fought  They  are 
quite  right  to  take  legal  action 
to  protect  their  reputation. 
These  sort  of  remarks  are 
deeply  hurtful." 

Of  the  High  Court  case,  Mr 
Collins  said:  “Their  mar- 
riages have  broken  down, 
their  children  grew  up.  and 
their  worth  was  taken  away 
while  they  were  in  prison. 
They  have  found  it  virtually 
impossible  to  get  work,  and 
yet  no  settlement  has  been 
, made.” 

Clive  Ince.  Mr  Evans’s  so- 
licitor at  the  London-based 
firm  Lawrence  Graham  con- 
firmed that  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  act  on  the  MP*s  be- 
half over  the  libel  writ  issued 
by  the  Birmingham  Six. 


Parents 
of  IRA 
victim 
see  site 
of  killing 


David  Sftarrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 

A SOLDIER  murdered  by 
an  IRA  sniper  last 
month  was  remembered 
by  his  parents  in  a moving 
ceremony  yesterday  at  the 
site  cX*  his  killing  in  south 
Armagh. 

John  and  Rita  Restonck 
struggled  to  maintain  their 
composure  as  they  laid  flow- 
ers  at  the  checkpoint  outside 
the  military  base  at  Bess- 
brook where  their  son 
Stephen,  a 23-year-old  Lance 
Bombardier  in  the  3rd  Battal- 
ion Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
was  shot  dead. 

Clutching  each  other's 
hands  tightly  they  placed 


their  flowers  among  many 
other  bouquets  left  by  local 
people.  They  were  accompa- 
nied on  their  journey  from 
Peterborough,  Cambridge- 
shire, by  their  other  son 
Mark,  26.  and  eight  relations. 
A message  on  their  simple 
spray  of  Dowers  read:  "We 
miss  you  now  and  forever. 
Love  Mum,  Dad  and  Mark." 
Two  other  bouquets  were  left 

by  other  family  members. 

The  Restoricks  were  es- 
corted by  their  son’s  com- 
manding officer,  Lt  Col  Mat- 
thew Sykes  and  battery 
commander  Major  Mark 

Vincent. 

Afterwards,  inside  the  base, 
they  attended  a service  to  ded- 
icate a marble  memorial  to 
Stephen. 
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Forty  members  of  his  Eagle 
Battery  were  at  the  service, 
during  which  the  chaplain  of 
the  3rd  Infantry  Brigade.  Rev 
John  Ritson.  insisted  that  de- 
spite the  tragedy  people  in 
Northern  Ireland  valued  the 
army.  The  Restoricks  later 
planted  a cherry  tree  in  a me- 
morial garden  dedicated  to 
soldiers  who  have  died  in 
South  Armagh. 

• The  Orange  Order's  newly 
appointed  grand  master,  Rob- 
ert Saulters.  was  told  to 
resign  yesterday  by  the  Spirit 

of  Drumcree  movement,  a 
hard  line  group  opposing 
compromise  on  Orange 
marching  routes,  after  he  wel- 
comed a local  agreement  be- 
tween loyalists  and  national- 
ists in  Dromore.  Co  Tyrone. 


Amateur’  BBC  leaders  slated 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  “gifted  amateurs" 
running  the  BBC 
should  be  replaced  by 
a board  of  broadcasting 
experts,  an  all-party  committee 
of  MPs  urged  yesterday. 

The  BBC'S  governors  — 
criticised  as  ill-suited  to  run- 
ning a multi-biiiion-pound 
business  — should  also  be 
stripped  of  powers  to  regulate 


programmes  for  taste  and  de- 
cency, the  national  heritage 
committee  said. 

It  proposed  an  independent 
regulator  to  deal  with  com- 
plaints over  the  quality  of  the 
BBC'S  output,  with  powers  to 
impose  fines. 

Gerald  Kauflnan,  the  com- 
mittee's chairman  and 
Labour  MP  for  Manchester 
Gorton,  said  the  BBC  had 
entered  the  commercial  world 
in  alliance  with  media  groups 
Pearson  and  Flextech  to 


launch  subscription  chan- 
nels. "The  gifted  or  well-in- 
tentioned amateur  has  simply 
not  got  a place  any  more  in 
this  environment  ...  It  is 
about  time  Auntie  started 
power  dressing.” 

The  unanimous  report  — 
which  will  have  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  incoming  govern- 
ment — said:  "The  BBC  can- 
not be  expected  to  survive, 
prosper  and  expand  iT  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  a group  of  part- 
time  people  nominated  for 


various  attributes  not  con- 
nected with  broadcasting." 

The  BBC  governors,  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Kaufman  as  the 
“great  and  good",  are  chaired 
by  Sir  Christopher  Bland  and 
include  Bill  Jordan,  a trade 
unionist,  Richard  Eyre,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Theatre 
and  Margaret  Spurr,  a retired 
headmistress. 

BBC  and  the  Futureof 
Broadcasting:  National  Heritage 

Committee;  HMSO;  £7. 
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JAPANESE  protesters 
u waved  banners  and 
chained  themselves  to  gates 
yesterday  in  an  attempt  to 
block  tracks  carrying 
20  tons  of  high-level 
nuclear  waste  to  a storage 
depot  In  Rokkasho.  a 
fishing  village  325  miles 
north-east  of  Tokyo. 


About  300  protesters  . 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
ship,  which  carried  the 
waste— originally  from 
Japanese  power  plants — 
on  a two-month  voyage 
from  France,  where  it  was 
reprocessed.  Some 
countries  refused  to  let  the 
ship  into  their  waters  on  Its 


way  aroond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  through  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Those  chained  to  the 
gates  of  the  port  sung  and 
chanted  slogans.  No  one 
was  arrested,  but  there  was 
a brief  shoving  match  as 
police  moved  in.  — AP. 
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Lake  drops  out  of  CIA  race  after 
‘brutish’  grilling  by  Senate 


Richard  Thomas 
in  Washington 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clin- 
ton was  casting 
around  for  a new  CIA 
boss  yesterday  after 
his  first  choice  fbr  the  job, 
Anthony  Lake,  withdrew  his 
nomination  in  the  face  of 
“nasty  and  brutish”  treat- 
ment by  Republican  senators. 

Alter  three  days  of  grilling 
by  the  Senate  joint  intelli- 
gence committee  (J1C)  about 
fundraising  irregularities, 
arms  shipments  from  Iran  to 
Bosnia  and  management 
errors  in  his  previous  post  as 
national  security  adviser.  Mr 
Lake  blamed  partisan  point- 
scoring  for  his  decision. 

“Washington  has  gone  hay- 
wire,” he  said  in  a letter  to 
the  president  on  Monday 
night  Mr  Lake  said  the  battle 
over  his  appointment  could 
damage  the  CIA.  already  suf- 


fering from  a loss  of  credibil- 
ity and  low  morale. 

“The  process  is  a political 
football  in  a game  with  con- 
stantly moving  posts  ...  I 
have  gone  through  the  last 
three  months  with  patience 
and,  I hope,  with  dignity.  But 
I have  lost  the  former  and 
could  lose  the  latter  as  this 
political  circus  continues  In- 
definitely,” he  said.  “Hie  men 

and  women  of  the  CIA  de- 
serve better  than  this." 

After  failing  to  persuade  Mr 
Lake  to  soldier  on  — despite  a 
pledge  to  back  him  “for  a year 
if  necessary”,  a disappointed 
president  withdrew  his  name, 
the  White  House  spokesman. 
Mike  McCurry,  said.  He  said 
Mr  Clinton  believed  the  con- 
firmation process  had  been 
“inexcusably  flawed”. 

Mr  Lake’s  withdrawal  — 
which  gave  the  lie  to  Harms  of 
a new  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
— prompted  a bout  of  soul- 
searching  on  Capitol  Hill 


Anthony  Lake:  No  patience 
left  with  *polltlcal  circus’ 


about  cabinet  confirmation 
hearings. 

The  secretary  of  state,  Ma- 
deleine Albright,  was  critical 
of  the  way  Mr  Lake  — who 
had  been  expected  to  secure 
the  CIA  post  with  the  help  of 


moderate  Republican  votes  — 
had  been  treated.  “There  Is  a 
right  way  and  a wrong  to  do 
this."  she  said.  “Mr  Lake 
would  have  been  a fine  direc- 
tor and  it  Is  the  loss  of  the 
intelligence  community  and 
the  American  people  that  he 
will  not  be  serving  in  that 
capacity."  „ 

But  the  chairman  of  the 
JIC,  Richard  Shelby,  who  had 
opposed  the  appointment  and 
had  promised  a •■firestorm" 
during  the  hearings,  insisted 
yesterday  that  he  had  not  tar- 
geted the  president’s 
nominee. 

“It  was  never  personal  with 
me,"  Mr  Shelby  said.  “The 
hearings  were  not  brutal, 
they  were  simply  rigorous.  It 
was  Just  a question  of 
whether  or  not  Mr  Lake  was 
the  fit  and  proper  person  to 
do  the  job.  I wish  him  well.” 

Mr  Lake’s  management 
abilities  had  been  under  fire 


staff  at  the  National  Security 
Council  had  failed  to  Inform 
him  of  a Chinese  campaign  to 
influence  congressional  elec- 
tions by  illegal  donations.  Mr 
Lake  was  also  concerned 
about  Mr  Shelby's  plans  to 
disseminate  -FBI  background 
checks  on  him  to  other  com- 
mittee members. 

Mr  Clinton,  preparing  to  de- 
part for  a summit  with  the 
Russian  president  Boris  Yelt- 
sin. in  Helsinki,  is  expected  to 
announce  a new  candidate 
quickly.  The  deputy  director 
and  acting  head  of  the  CIA 
George  Tenet.  Is  widely  seen 
as  front  nlnner  for  the  post. 

Other  names  in  the  frame 
are  the  deputy  secretary  of 
state.  Strobe  Talbott;  the 
retiring  bead  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  Morton  Abrauiowitz; 
the  deputy  attomey-generaL 
James  Go  relick:  and  the  for- 
mer congressman  and  Clinton 
ally  Dave  McCurdy. 


Agency  snared  in  fundraising  web 


A shady  Democrat  donor  claims 
favours  for  the  CIA  helped  him 
into  the  White  House,  writes 
Tim  Weiner  in  Washington 


THE  CIA  has  opened  an 
internal  investigation 
into  “extremely  seri- 
ous" allegations  of  im- 
proper contacts  between  the 
agency  and  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  the 
CIA's  acting  director  said. 

The  investigation,  begun 
four  days  ago  by  the  agency's 
inspector-general,  seeks  to 
unravel  the  tangled  chain  of 
events  that  preceded  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton’s  meetings 
with  Roger  Tamraz.  an  impor- 
tant campaign  contributor 
who  has  done  favours  for  the 
CIA 

Mr  Tamraz,  who  was  bom 
in  Cairo  and  Is  a naturalised 
United  States  citizen,  is  an  oil 
financier  who  was  invited  at 
least  fbar  times  to  the  White 
House  last  year,  in  the  teeth 
of  objections  from  a National 
Security  Council  (NSC) 
official 

He  is  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national warrant  charging 
him  with  a $200  million 
(£126  million)  embezzlement 
in  Lebanon.  He  and  one  of  his 
oil  companies  gave  $177,000  to 


the  Democrats  in  19£6  and 
1996. 

A representative  of  the 
Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee (DNC)  — possibly  Donald 
Fowler,  then  its  chairman  — 
intervened  in  late  1995  or 
early  1996  to  keep  Mr  Tamraz 
on  the  White  House  guest  list, 
government  officials  said  cm 
Monday. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  we 
got  a call  from  Mr  Fowler,” 
an  intelligence  official  said. 
“We  are  suggesting  there  was 
some  contact  between  us  and 
the  DNC." 

The  acting  CIA  director, 
George  Tenet,  said  there  had 
been  “extremely  serious”  al- 
legations of  “improper  con- 
tacts and  inquiries  between 
DNC  and  CIA  officials”. 

Those  reports  surfaced 
within  the  government  last 
week.  On  Thursday,  Mr  Tenet 
told  the  &A  inspector-gen- 
eral, Frederick  Hltz.  to  inves- 
tigate “the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding these  or  any  other 
inappropriate  contacts”. 

Since  intelligence  gather- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  apoliti- 


cal, it  would  have  been,  at 
best,  improper  for  a political 
fundraiser  to  make  contact 
with  the  CIA  especially  if 
seeking  a favour  for  a wealthy 
donor,  agency  official*  said. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  on  Monday  that  Mr 
Fowler  had  In  late  1995  ar- 
ranged for  a CIA  report  on  Mr 
Tamraz  to  be  sent  to  the  NSC. 
Mr  Fowler  told  the  newspaper 
•he  could  not  recall  doing  so. 
Government  officials  said 
this  week  that  the  NSC  had  in 
fact  been  soliciting  intelli- 
gence reports  on  Mr  Tamraz 
for  seven  months. 

Few  of  President  Clinton's 

financial  backers  have  had  a 
life  as  Interesting  as  Mr  Tam- 
raz. He  has  had  dealings  with 
a disgraced  former  chief  of 
Saudi  intelligence,  a former 
Israeli  intelligence  officer  and 
a central  figure  in  the  Bank  of 
Credit  and  Commerce  Inter- 
national multl-billlon-pound 
swindle.  He  said  last  month 
that  he  had  done  favours  fbr 
the  CIA  in  Beirut  in  the  1980s. 
A US  intelligence  official  said 
this  week  that  Mr  Tamraz 
had  been  “helpful  in  a num- 
ber of  ways”  to  the  CIA 

Those  favours,  Mr  Tamraz 
said,  gave  him  a way  into  the 
White  House  and  gained  him 
Invitations  to  socialise  with 
Mr  Clinton,  more  than  the 
money  he  contributed  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  The 


money,  Mr  Tamraz  said,  was 
“a  small  amount,  which  I con- 
sidered peanuts,  to  be  sitting 
down  with  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  world  to  see  how 
his  mind  works”. 

Mr  Tamraz  has  been  trying 
to  gain  official  US  support  for 
a hugely  ambitious  project:  a 
930-mile  ofl  pipeline  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. That  project  led  him  to 
the  NSC  offices  for  a meeting 
on  June  2 1995,  with  Sheila 
Heslin,  die  NSC  expert  on  the 
region. 


It  was  peanuts - 
to  sit  down  with 
the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  world1 


Ms  Heslin  recommended 
that  Mr  Tamraz  not  be  admit- 
ted to  the  White -House  to  dis- 
cuss the  project.  She  based 
her  recommendation  in  part 
on  a CIA  dossier  on  Mr  Tam- 
raz. which  she  had  requested 
only  days  earlier. 

That  report,  dated  May 
1995.  was  part  of  “an  ongoing 
dialogue”  between  the  CIA 
and  the  NSC  about  Mr  Tam- 
raz, the  agency  official  said. 

The  dossier  detailed  a 1989 
warrant  claiming  that  Mr 


Tamraz  embezzled  $200  mil- 
lion from  a Lebanese  Invest- 
ment company,  and  a French 
court  judgment  ordering  Mr 
Tamraz  to  pay  about  £35  mil- 
lion after  the  collapse  or  a 
French  bank. 

Mr  Tamraz  and  Ms  Heslin 
met  in  June  1995.  “She  is  try- 
ing to  deny  him  access  to  the 
White  House."  shielding  Mr 
Clinton  from  him.  the  intelli- 
gence official  said.  In  the  next 
six  months,  the  CL\  kept  up 
“an  ongoing  dialogue  with 
the  NSC  about  him”. 

The  agency  and  Mr  Tamraz 
have  had  “some  relationship 
— never  a paid  relationship, 
never  as  an  asset.  m*ver  as  an 
agent."  since  at  least  the  early 
1980s.  an  official  said. 

In  December  1995.  two 
months  after  Mr  Tamraz  anil 
one  of  his  oil  companies  gave 
$100,000  lo  the  state  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Virginia,  Mr 
FOwler  intervened  with  Ms 
Heslin  on  Mr  Tamraz's  be- 
half. At  about  this  time,  sutne- 
one  from  the  DNC  is  alleged 
to  have  made  contact  with  the 
CIA,  apparently  to  win  ap- 
proval far  Mr  Tamraz. 

Something  worked.  Despite 
the  objections  of  Ms  Heslin 
and  at  least  one  other  NSC 
official,  Mr  Tamraz  was  back 
on  the  White  House  guest  list 
drawn  up  by  the  Democratic 
Party’s  fundraisers.  — New 
York  Times. 


News  in  brief 


Inquiry  ordered  as  German  soldiers  beat  up  foreigners 


THE  German  defence  min- 
istry yesterday  ordered  an 
investigation  into  racist  be- 
haviour in  the  military,  after 
soldiers  went  on  the  rampage 
against  foreigners  in  a small 
central  town,  attacking  Turks 
and  an  Italian  with  baseball 
bats  and  knives,  writes  lan 
Tray  nor  in  Bonn. 

Police  said  the  uniformed 
troops  wore  helmets,  and 
some  also  wore  masks,  as 
they  left  a drinking  bout  in  a 
pub  in  Detmold  on  Monday 


evening  and  then  scoured  the 
town  for  foreigners  to  beat  up. 

Shouting  “foreigners  out”, 
they  harangued  passers-by, 
demanding  to  know  where 
they  could  find  non-Germans. 
They  beat  up  an  Italian,  bold- 
ing a knife  to  his  throat  and 
threatening  to  murder  him. 
The  troops  then  attacked  two 
Turks  with  baseball  bats. 

Six  of  the  10  soldiers  were 
arrested  at  their  barracks  out- 
side the  town  after  a German 
alerted  police. 


In  a joint  statement,  the  de- 
fence minister,  Volker  Rube, 
and  the  armed  forces  chief  of 
staff.  General  Hartmut  Bag- 
ger. moved  swiftly  to  de- 
nounce the  attacks,  voicing 
“regrets  to  our  foreign  citi- 
zens for  the  shameful  actions 
of  a Tew  soldiers”. 

The  attacks  occurred  as  the 
country  glowed  with  pride  in 
its  armed  forces  after  a rescue 
mission  to  evacuate  Germans 
and  foreigners  from  Albania, 
in  which  German  troops 


opened  fire  on  hostile  forces 
for  the  first  time  since  2945. 

The  attacks  are  even  more 
tragic  because  a few  days  ago 
German  soldiers  risked  their 
lives  to  rescue  foreign  citizens 
in  Tirana,”  Mr  Rfibe  said. 

The  racist  attack  came  a 
week  after  the  German  parlia- 
ment’s armed  forces  ombuds- 
woman,  Claire  Marienfeld, 
said  in  h&r  annual  report  that 
there  were  no  organised  ex- 
treme rightwing  tendencies 
in  the  army. 


Betrayed  wife 
ties  severed 
penis  to  balloon 


IIS  study  highlights  air-bag  peril  to  children 


CAR  passenger  air  bags 
kill  roughly  one  child  for 
every  five  people  they  save. 
United  States  government  sta- 
tistics show. 

The  parent  of  a child  killed 
by  an  air  bag  made  an  emo- 
tional appeal  before  a forum 
of  the  national  transportation 
safety  board  in  Washington 
on  Monday  for  the  govern- 
ment to  disconnect  passenger- 
side  air  bags. 

Albert  Ambrose's  daughter 
Frances,  aged  five,  was  wear- 
ing both  lap  and  shoulder 
belts  when  she  was  killed  by 


an  air  bag  in  a low-speed  acci- 
dent last  September. 

Mr  Ambrose  said  passen- 
ger-side air  bags  should  be 
disconnected  “until  they  are 
not  dangerous  to  any  passen- 
ger. regardless  of  age  or  size”. 

At  least  38  children  and  in- 
fonts-and  24  adults  have  been 
killed  by  air  bags  in  low-speed 
accidents  they  should  have 
survived,  according  to  the  traf- 
fic satiety  administration.  But 
air  bags  have  saved  the  lives  of 
189  passengers  and  1,800 
drivers  in  the  US  since  1986. 
the  government  estimates. 


Last  Friday,  the  govern- 
ment told  car  manufacturers 
they  could  install  less  power- 
ful air  bags  in  future. 

Overall,  air  bags  have  in- 
creased children's  risk  of 
death  in  car  accidents  by 
33  per  cent  according  to  a 
recent  government  study. 

John  Graham,  director  of 
Harvard  University's  centre 
for  risk  analysis,  whose 
research  contributed  to  the  de- 
cision in  the  1980s  to  require 
air  bags,  said:  “We  have  been 
stunned  by  the  harm  they  in- 
flicted upon  children.”  — AP. 


HELL  bath  no  ftary  like  a 
Thai  wife  scorned  — or 
so  Prayoon  Ekklang  may 
believe  as  he  contemplates 
the  rains  of  bis  manhood 
after  his  wife  wreaked 
revenge  for  his  taking  a 
mistress,  writes  Nick  Cum- 
ming-Bruce  in  Bangkok. 

The  motor-tricycle 
driver,  aged  47,  from  north- 
east Thailand  thought 
something  was  amiss  when 
his  wife  returned  home,  an- 
nouncing, “there'll  be  an 
elephant  fair  today”  — a 
Thai  saying  foretelling  a 
momentous  happening. 

He  says  he  remembers 
her  giving  him  two  tablets 
to  relieve  his  cold.  His  next 
recollection  is  waking  In 
pain  to  find  she  had  cut  off 
his  penis. 

The  prognosis  might  still 
have  been  all  right:  Thai 
hospitals,  used  to  wives  tak- 
ing such  revenge,  are  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  reattachment. 

Bat  his  wife  had  thought 
of  that  too.  His  neigh  boors 
told  him  that,  while  he  was 
still  sleeping,  she  tied  the 
severed  penis  to  some 
helium-filled  balloons  and 
released  it  into  the  sky. 

Hassan  Abdullah  was  a 
little  luckier.  Recovering  in 
a hospital  in  northern  Ma- 
laysia he  reported  waking 
to  find  that  his  wife  had 

sliced  off  his  penis while 

she  was  sleeping. 

When  awoken,  she  told 
him  she  had  had  a dream  in 
which  she  strangled  him. 
He  has  told  police  he  will 
not  press  charges,  bnt  he 
wonders  how  the  knife 
came  into  her  hand  — and 
why  she  dreamed  of  throt- , 

tling  him. 


China  sends 
defector  out 

CHINA  rid  itself  of  acute 
diplomatic  embarrass- 
ment yesterday  by  smuggling 
out  the  high-ranking  North 
Korean  defector  Hwang  Jang- 
yop  to  the  Philippines;  writes 
John  Gittings. 

Be  left  the  South  Korean 
embassy  in  Beijing  in  a con- 
voy of  buses  with  darkened 
windows.  He  will  fly  out  of 
the  country  via  the  southern 
port  of  Xiamen. 

Mr  Hwang  was  one  of  the 
chief  authors  of  North 
Korea's  official  juche  doctrine 
of  self-reliance,  which  sus- 
tains the  Kim  H-siing  dynasty. 

China  hopes  that  by  trans- 
ferring him  via  a third 
country  a month  after  his  de- 
fection, it  will  minimise  any 
offence  to  Pyongyang. 

Meanwhile,  the  head  of  the 
United  Nations  World  Food 
Programme.  Catherine  Ber- 
tini.  has  appealed  for  more 
food  aid  for  the  North. 

The  WFP  says  North  Korea 
entered  the  year  with  a 50  per 
cent  shortfall  in  the  grain 
foods  it  needs. 


The  jailed  former  SS 
captain  Erich  Priebke,  aged 
83.  has  been  granted  house 
arrest  by  an  Italian  military 
court  pending  a retrial  for 
his  role  in  the  massacre  of 
335  men  and  boys  at  the 
Ardeatine  Caves,  near 
Rome,  on  March  24  1944- 
Priebke  admits  taking  part, 
bat  argnes  that  he  would 
have  been  shot  had  he  not 
followed  orders.  The  court 
ruled  In  favour  of  his 
release  from  prison  on  the 
grounds  offals  deteriorating 
mental  health 


Papua  revolt 
‘quashed’ 

CONFIDENT  that  he  had 
quashed  a military  revolt 
the  prime  minister  of  Papua 
New  Guinea  yesterday  or- 
dered the  army  to  release 
about  40  South  African  and 
British  mercenaries,  whose 
contract  with  the  government 
sparked  the  mutiny. 

“The  government  Is  in  ab- 
solute complete  control  of  the 
situation,”  said  Sir  Julius 
Chan,  adding  that  the  leader 
of  the  revolt,  a former  com- 
mander of  the  defence  force. 
General  Jerry  Singirok,  was 
“guilty  of  gross  insubordina- 
tion bordering  on  treason” 
and  could  face  arrest. 

A 24-hour  stand-off  between 
the  government  and  the  mili- 
tary ended  yesterday  after- 
noon when  the  sacked  general 
said  he  would  leave  the  job 
without  a fight 
The  mercenaries,  hired  by 
the  government  to  end  the 
nine-year  Bougainville  con- 
flict, were  detained  by  the 
army  at  a remote  camp  on  the 
north  coast,  where  they  had 
been  training  troops.  — - AP. 


: Phone  lines  are  open  8am-8pm 

• / . Monday-Friday  (excluding  Bank  Holidays) 
. «*•  • and  I0am-2pm  Saturday. 
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Turmoil  in  Albania 
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Tirana  pleads  for  aid  as 
hunger  takes  rising  toll 


John  Smeney  hi  BUasan 
htd  Helena  Smith  in  Brindisi 
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HUNGER  is  gaining  a 
grip  in  Albania  as 
food  reserves  are 
looted  by  armed 
gangs  and  attempts  to  flee 
abroad  are  rebuffed  by  local 
authorities  In  southern  Italy, 
who  say  they  can  no  longer 
absorb  the  wave  of  refugees. 

The  Albanian  government 
yesterday  appealed  to  a visit- 
ing European  Union  mission 
for  urgent  financial  aid.  say- 
ing it  was  facing  a serious 
food  crisis  after  government 
grain  stocks  were  ransacked. 

In  the  central  city  of  Elba- 
san.  the  children’s  hospital  is 
filling  up  with  young  victims 
of  malnutrition.  In  one  of  five 
tiny  cots,  crammed  into  a 
small  ward  warmed  by  the 
morning  sun,  lay  Artur 
VrapL  Aged  18  months,  he 
weighs  101b  — a quarter  of  the 
weight  of  a heahhy  child  of 
his  age.  His  big  brown  eyes 
are  set  In  a tiny  face,  the 
blanched  skin  taut  over  his 
cheekbones. 

To  the  sound  of  gunfire 
from  nearby  hills.  Dr  Ermira 
Karatfpini  said  malnutrition 
was  an  increasing  problem. 
“We  already  have  20  cases  in 
the  hospital,  and  the  troubles 
will  only  make  it  worse." 

Last  Friday  armed  gang- 
sters raided  the  hospital’s 
central  food  store  and  stole 
three  months’  supply,  includ- 
ing the  milk  powder  and  high- 
energy  foods  needed  for  the 
malnourished.  The  hospital 
will  run  out  in  10  days. 

Dr  Karajpini  said:  “Artur's 
parents  are  out  of  work.  They 
have  no  money  to  buy  food." 

Elbasan's  industry  has  col- 
lapsed. The  town's  vast  dead 
steel  works,  imported  from 
China  in  the  early  1970s,  lies 
quiet.  Nothing  was  being 
made,  no  money  was  being 
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A freighter  full  of  Albanians  docks  at  Brindisi  yesterday  amid  rising  local  concern  at  the  flood  photograph:  maho  laporta 


earned  in  this  backward 
region,  even  before  the  anti- 
government riots  of  the  past 
week  smashed  Albania's 
economy  and  triggered  a 
wave  of  looting  and  gun-law. 

“For  three  days  tt  was  a 
nightmare  for  us.  It  was  war 
here,"  the  doctor  said. 

“We  moved  all  the  children 
into  the  corridor,  away  from 
the  windows.  The  children 
were  very  scared  and  so  were 
we.  All  of  the  staff  stayed  here 
all  of  the  lime,  so  at  least  we 
can  be  proud  of  that  But 
these  are  terrible  times." 

About  9,000  Albanians  have 
so  for  tried  to  escape  the 
worsening  situation  by  clam- 
bering on  ferries  and  fishing 
boats  to  cross  the  narrow 
strait  to  the  southern  Italian 
town  of  Brindisi.  Another 
1,500  destitute  Albanians  ar- 
rived on  Brindisi's  shores 
yesterday  morning. 

"It's  impossible  to  cope 
with  such  numbers,"  com- 
plained Bruno  Mitrugno,  the 
director  of  the  Brindisi 
branch  of  Caritas.  the  Catho- 
lic aid  organisation.  “The 
state  Is  not  the  least  bit  pre- 
pared. We  have  to  start  send- 
ing these  people  back  and  dis- 
tributing aid  over  there.” 

With  the  mayors  of  Italy’s 
southern  Puglia  region,  Cari- 
tas has  urged  the  government 
to  stop  the  Albanians.  "It’s 
time  the  army  and  navy 
began  turning  them  back  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea,"  said 
Mr  Mitrugno.  "Unemploy- 
ment is  15  per  cent  here  and 
people  have  problems  of  their 
own." 

Responding  to  the  discon- 
tent. the  Italian  prime  minis- 
ter, Romano  Frodi,  has 
pledged  that  the  refugees  will 
be  repatriated  once  order  is 
restored  in  Albania.  But 
many  question  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  round  up  the 
Albanians  whan  the  time 
comes. 


Novice  ministers 
put  faith  in  people 


Joanna  Robertson  in  Tirana 


THE  minister  of  defence 
was  drinking  a glass  of 
Coca-C-ola  surrounded 
by  military  trophies  en- 
graved with  the  name  of  his 
predecessor. 

“There  is  no  time  for 
analysis  right  now,"  he 
said.  “We  must  work  to 
calm  the  situation.” 
Shaquin  Vukaj  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Socialist  Party, 
and  minister  of  defence  In 
the  interim  Government  of 
Reconciliation. 

Mr  Vukaj.  an  engineer, 
does  not  yet  know  if  he  still 
has  an  army.  "I  am  not  an 
expert."  he  said. 

Albania's  ministeries  are 
fragmenting  under  a dan- 
gerous rivalry.  Ministers  of 
the  interim  government  are 
not  specialists,  and  seem 
frightened  by  the 
responsibility. 

The  old  guard  has  not 
truly  stood  down.  Sail  Bori- 
sha  still  holds  the  presi- 
dency. albeit  behind  locked 
gates  and  watched  over  by 
the  presidential  guard. 

The  chief  of  the  Shik 
secret  police.  General  Gazi- 
dede.  has  resigned,  though 
no  replacement  has  been 
announced  and  Shik  con- 
tinues its  control  by  fear. 

Yet  Mr  Vukaj  believes  the 
people  will  hand  over  their 
weapons.  “We  are  relying 
on  the  human  conscience. 
They  shouldn’t  keep  their 
arms who  are  they  go- 

ing to  fight?” 

Although  Mr  Vukaj  has 


not  met  leaders  in  the  south 
— some  of  whom  are  for- 
mer array  officers  who 
have  challenged  Berisha  — 
he  says  he  has  telephoned 
them.  He  believes  that  a 
compromise  will  be 
reached  once  people  realise 
their  mistakes. 

Lush  Perpali,  an  econo- 
mist who  was  recently  in- 
stalled as  secretary  of  state 
for  the  interior,  works  next 
to  a Democratic  Party  inte- 
rior minister.  Under  the  in- 
terim government,  the  inte- 
rior. defence  and  foreign 
ministries  each  have  two 
leaders,  who  must  co-sign 
every  directive. 

Mr  Perpali  believes  that 
parallel  ministries  are 
being  established. 

“Phenomena  like  this  can 
be  seen  and  are  very  dan- 
gerous,” he  said.  “There 
are  certainly  signs  of  arm- 
ing party  members." 

The  interior  ministry  Ls 
responsible  for  overseeing 
the  new  general  elections 
which  will  be  vital  to  Alba- 
nia’s recovery.  Mr  Perpali 
is  in  favour  of  swift  elec- 
tions, but  Is  not  confident 
of  the  ministry’s  control. 

Mr  Perpali  admitted  he 
had  little  knowledge  of 
Shik,  which  remains  out- 
side the  structure  of  the 
government. 

“Berisha  knows  this  bet- 
ter than  me."  he  said.  "I  do 
not  know  the  exact  figure 
of  Shik,  but  it  is  a very 
large  ratio  of  our  popula- 
tion. 1 am  an  economist  and 
know  nothing  of  these 
things.” 


Woman  held  in  paedophile  easel  French  railways  woo  gay  couples 


me 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

THE  seemingly  endless 
saga  of  Belgian  child 
abuse  and  murder  took 
another  extraordinary  twist 
yesterday  when  police  ar- 
rested a woman  on  suspicion 
of  helping  her  lover  kidnap  a 
12-year-old  girl  more  than 
seven  years  ago. 

Police  in  Namur,  southern 
Belgium,  have  been  question- 
ing Monique  Chert  on,  aged 
38,  since  her  lover,  a con- 
victed paedophile  named 
Jean-Marc  Houdmont,  died  a 
fortnight  ago  after  crashing 
his  car  into  a wall  on  the  way’ 
to  an  interview  with 
investigators. 

Ms  Cberton,  who  had  lived 
with  Houdmont  for  17  years, 
has  denied  charges  of  assist- 
ing in  the  abduction  of  Elisa- 
beth Brichet,  who  disap- 
peared five  days  before 
Christmas  1989. 

The  case  ls  the  latest  to 


resurface  after  years  of  police 
inactivity  and  has  revived 
Belgian  contempt  for  the  au- 
thorities’ mishandling  of 
paedophile  offences. 

The  bodies  of  five  teenagers 
and  younger  gilds  ’ have  been 
found  in  the  past  seven 
months,  the  apparent  victims 
of  at  least  two  separate  paedo- 
I phiLe  conspiracies. 


outset  but  was  never  charged. 
He  had  told  the  police  he  had 
important  information  and 
wanted  to  make  a statement 
Despite  rumours  that  he 
committed  suicide  or  was 
murdered,  police  say  his 
Toyota  Starlet  had  not  been 
interfered  with  before  the 
crash  at  the  village  of  Hun- 
Annevoie,  near  Namur. 


‘It  is  the  first  solid  lead  in  seven  years; 
perhaps  it’s  even  the  end  of  the  tunnel1 


Elisabeth's  mother,  Marie- 
Noelle  Bouzet,  told  Belgian 
television:  “Tt  Is  the  first  time 
in  seven  years  that  we  have  a 
solid  lead.  My  first  thought  is 
that  it  is  a relief  and  maybe 
there  will  be  something  firm 
to  go  on.  Perhaps  it  is  the  end 
of  the  tunnel” . 

Houdmont,  aged  43,  a televi- 
sion director,  was  a suspect  in 
the  Inquiry  almost  from  the 


No  trace  has  been  found  of 
Elisabeth  since  she  vanished 
on  a short  walk  along  a busy 
main  road  to  her  home  in  the 
nearby  village  of  Saint- 
Servals. 

The  search  did  not  start 
untf]  more  than  a fortnight 
after  her  mother  raised  the 
alarm,  when  the  police  finally 
accepted  that  Elisabeth  had 
not  returned  to  school  and 


had  not  run  away  from  home. 

Although  Houdmont  lived 
only  two  doors  away  from  Eli- 
sabeth, and  Ms  Mercedes  was 
seen  in  suspicious  circum- 
stances, it  was  only  seven 
years  later,  in  the  week  before 
his  death,  that  police 
searched  his  home  and  found 
magazines  and  videos  featur- 
ing young  girls. 

Investigators  have  traced 
the  Mercedes  to  a garage  in 
Toulon,  southern  France,  and 
are  to  examine  it  next  week. 

There  Is  no  evidence  yet  to 
link  Houdmont  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Marc  Dutroux  or  Pat- 
rick Derochette,  the  country's 
most  notorious  paedophiles, 
but  all  three  lived  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other. 

Mr  Dutroux  was  arrested 
last  August  and  Mr  Dero- 
chette was  arrested  this 
month. 

Both  men  and  a number  of 
Mr  Dutroux’s  associates,  in- 
cluding his  wife,  are  awaiting 
trial 


AJax  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 

GAY  and  lesbian  cou- 
ples travelling  on 
French  trains  are  to 
be  offered  a 25  per  cent  dis- 
count under  Bure  policies 
announced  yesterday  by 
the  national  rail  company, 
SNCF. 

The  discount,  which 
comes  into  force  on  June  1 


and  ls  also  available  to  for- 
eigners. Is  believed  to  be 
unique  in  Europe  because 
couples  will  not  have  to 
produce  evidence  that  they 
live  together. 

The  move  was  welcomed 
yesterday  by  Christopher 
Hannequin,  the  depnty 
chairman  of  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Centre  in  Paris. 

“This  marks  an  Impor- 
tant step  In  our  campaign 


for  equality.”  he  said. 
“Until  now,  reduced  fares 
have  been  available  to  all 
couples  who  produced  a co- 
habitation certificate.  But 
only  300  out  of  France’s 
36.000  mayors  are  cur- 
rently Issuing  them  to 
same-sex  couples." 

He  said  that  even  though 
the  introduction  of  the 
decouverte  (discovery)  fore 
had  come  after  a long  cam- 


paign by  gay  and  lesbian 
activists,  it  was  most  likely 
to  be  based  on  the  SNCF*s 
desire  for  a younger  image 
and  its  need  to  attract  more 
passengers. 

The  fare  policies  include 
other  discounts,  such  as 
half-price  fares  for  under- 
25s  who  hold  a Fr270  (£30) 
youth  rail  card,  and  a flat 
fare  of  FrSO  for  any  child 
aged  under  four. 
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News  in  brief 

50  die  in 
plane  crash 

Fifty  passengers  and  crew 
aboard  a southern  Russian 
regional  aircraft  died  when 
the  AN-24  plane  crashed  yes- 
terday en  route  to  Turkey, 
officials  said. 

The  charter  Stavropol  Air- 
lines flight  crashed  37  min- 
utes after  take  off  from  Stav- 
ropol to  Trabzon  on  Turkey’s 
northern  coast  an  airline 
spokesman  said. — Reuter. 

Drugs  general 

A second  Mexican  general. 
Brigadier  General  Alfredo  Na- 
varro. has  been  arrested  on 
charges  of  offering  Tijuana 
police  a $1  million  bribe  to 
allow  drugs  past  the  US  bor- 
der, writes  Phil  Gunson. 

Officer  freed 

Cuban  authorities  freed  Patri- 
cio de  la  Guardia,  a general 
sentenced  to  30  years  in  jail  in 
1989  during  the  “Ochoa"  drug 
trafficking  case,  after,  his  : 
father  died  on  Monday,  his 
family  cairi-  — Renter. 

Leader  held 

A leader  Of  one  of  Nigeria’s 
state-approved  political  par- 
ties, Don  Etiebet,  has  been  de- 
mined without  explanation 
since  Sunday,  a newspaper 
reported  yesterday. — AP- 

Police  shot 

Gunmen  opened  fire  on  a 
police  van  in  southern  Paki- 
stan, wiling  five  policemen 
and  three  civilians. — AP. 

Fatal  fire 

A fire  killed  10  people  sleep- 
ing in  a dance  hall  in  Shen- 
yang. northeast  China,  the 
local  press  said. — AP. 

Human  apes 

qhiMiMift  couples  in  a remote 
region  of  Borneo  have  stolen 
young  orangutans  from  a na- 
ture park  to  raise  them  as 
their  own,  its  manager 
said. — AP. 


If  you  go 
to  the  country 
take  a guide. 
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The  Sun’s  new  spots 

Murdoch  is  ditching  Mr  Major  as  a career  move 


THERE  is  no  point  in  saying  that  the 
Sun’s  decision  to  come  out  in  editorial 
support  for  Labour  is  not  an  important 
event  when  it  obviously  is.  Rupert  Mur- 
doch’s paper  is,  after  all,  Britain’s  top 
seller  and  is  traditionally  an  outspoken 
Tory  supporter,  so  if  election  endorse- 
ments actually  sway  votes,  then  this  is 
the  one  that  if  only  on  purely  numeri- 
cal terms,  any  party  must  covet 
But  the  Sun's  conversion  is  a symp- 
tom of  the  national  swing  to  Labour, 
and  not  (yet)  a cause  of  it.  Even  in  the 
paper’s  most  Tbatcherite  days,  which  to 
judge  by  yesterday's  editorial  the  paper 
still  mourns,  a surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  its  readers  continued  to  vote 
Labour  and.  even  more  amazingly,  to 
think  of  the  Currant  Bun  as  a Labour 
paper.  In  the  last  few  months  that 
proportion  has  grown  dramatically, 
while  the  mood  of  the  country  has 
begun  to  assume  that  a Labour  victory 
is  both  likely  and  desirable.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  Sun’s  endorsement 
of  Labour  is  a matter  of  going  with  the 
flow.  No  newspaper  likes  to  get  too  out- 
of-step  with  its  readers. 

English-based  observers  of  these 
events  also  need  to  take  note  of  what 
the  Sun  is  saying  elsewhere.  In  Scot- 
land, where  in  1992  the  Sun  came  out 
for  the  Scottish  Nationalists,  yester- 
day’s editorial  was  a quite  different 
affair.  Scots  were  presented  not  with 
the  endorsement  of  Blair  available  in 
English  editions  but  with  a confusing 
exhortation  to  “back  Scotland”. 
Apparently  the  paper’s  editorial  execu- 
tives cannot  yet  agree  whether  that 
means  an  endorsement  for  Mr  Blair  or 
for  the  SNP’s  Alex  Salmond.  Either 
way,  it  paints  a more  complex  picture 
than  the  one  which  depicts  yesterday’s 
editorial  as  an  epochal  shift 
Mr  Murdoch  has  always  been  a man 
who  likes  to  back  winners,  as  well  as  to 
support  horses  for  courses.  That  in- 
stinct is  transparent  in  yesterday’s 


English  and  Scottish  leaders.  The  en- 
dorsement of  Blair  was  couched  in 
highly-opportunist  language,  embodied 
in  the  sentence  which  said:  “The  Tories 
have  all  the  right  policies  but  all  the 
wrong  faces”.  That  hardly  sounds  like  a 
sea-change  in  opinion.  There  has  been 
surprisingly  little  pretence  that  the  edi- 
torial line  is  anything  other  than  Mr 
Murdoch's  own,  so  there  can  equally  be 
little  doubt  that  Mr  Murdoch  is  calcu- 
lating that  his  support  for  Labour  will 
be  to  his  commercial  advantage. 

Yesterday’s  editorial  was  hardly  a 
ringing  endorsement  of  any  agenda  of 
social  equity  or  justice,  much  less  a 
backing  for  socialism  in  any  form.  The 
paper  reiterated  its  Thatcherite  agenda, 
especially  on  public  spending  and 
Europe,  regretted  John  Major’s  failure 
to  continue  to  make  it  politically  suc- 
cessful. and  jumped  smartly  sideways 
to  endorse  Mr  Blair.  It  made  clear  that 
the  paper  would  promptly  position  it- 
self as  a “radical  Conservative"  critic  of 
a Labour  government  Its  essentially 
negative  tone  was  summed  up  in  an 
accompanying  article  by  the  paper’s 
political  editor  headlined  "Why  we  had 
to  ditch  the  tired  Tories.”  In  reality, 
what  the  Sun  has  ditched,  though,  is  Mr 
Major,  not  the  Conservative  Party  and 
certainly  not  Conservative  policies. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  an  emblematic 
event  of  our  times.  The  Sun’s  decision 
is  a reflection  not  merely  of  Mr  Major's 
style  and  incompetence,  but  of  Labour’s 
necessary  and  legitimate  attempt  to 
draw  the  sting  from  the  tabloid  press 
which  did  such  vicious  damage  to  the 
party  in  previous  elections.  The  Sun’s 
views  are  close  to  those  of  many  swing 
voters  in  this  election,  so  if  Labour 
wins  on  May  1,  it  will  be  because  it  has 
both  reassured  and  outsmarted  its  old 
tormentors.  If  that  happens,  it  won’t 
really  be  the  Sim  wot  won  it  for  Labour 
— but  it  may  be  the  Sun  wot  finally  lost 
it  for  the  Tories. 


No  to  mandatory  sentences 

Kenneth  Baker  and  Douglas  Hurd  must  take  a final  stand 


TODAY  — or  tomorrow  — two  former 
Conservative  home  secretaries  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  for  the 
principles  they  have  long  espoused.  Six 
years  ago  Douglas  Hurd,  in  a criminal 
justice  white  paper,  rejected  the  idea  of 
American-style  minimum  sentences  on 
the  grounds  that  they  would  make  jus- 
tice more  difficult  to  achieve.  His  suc- 
cessor, Kenneth  Baker,  followed  the 
same  line.  Both  have  already  spoken 
out  against  Michael  Howard’s  Crime 
(Sentences)  Bill,  which  will  introduce 
even  more  draconian  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  than  the  Americans. 
This  week  they  will  have  a chance  to  go 
one  better,  to  support  the  crucial 
amendment  passed  in  the  Lords  which 
will  allow  judges  to  set  aside  the  new 
minimum  sentences  where  injustice 
would  result 

Michael  Howard’s  flagship  bill 
returns  to  the  Commons  this  week  for  a 
final  vote.  The  Home  Secretary  is  insist- 
ing the  amendment  should  be  removed, 
not  least  because  Labour  did  not  oppose 
minimum  sentences  when  it  initially 
went  through  the  Commons.  But  the 
peers  have  helped  stiffen  Labour's 
spine.  Spurred  on  by  Law  Lords  and 
Liberal  Democrats,  Labour  peers 
finally  concluded  that  Howard's  blatant 
appeal  to  the  populist  vote  had  gone  too 
far.  Hence  their  amendment  to  the  bill, 
which  the  last  Lord  Chief  Justice 
rightly  claimed  would  otherwise  create 
“production  line  justice”  taking  little 
account  of  individual  circumstances. 
Extenuating  circumstances  often  lie  at 


the  heart  of  justice.  Michael  Howard’s 
search  for  certainty  In  sentencing 
would  mean  all  manner  of  provocation, 
incitement,  and  insults  would  have  to 
be  ignored  by  the  judiciary.  Serious 
drug  traffickers,  for  example,  deserve 
seven  years  for  third  offences,  but  as 
the  judges  have  noted,  the  bill  as 
drafted,  “will  simply  fill  our  prisons 
with  addicts  who  sell  small  quantities 
to  support  their  own  addiction”.  In  the 
words  of  the  last  Lord  Chief  Justice: 
“Never  in  the  history  of  our  criminal 
law  have  such  far-reaching  proposals 
been  put  forward  on  the  strength  of 
such  flimsy  and  dubious  evidence.” 
Michael  Howard  claims  the  amend- 
ment runs  a coach  and  horses  through 
his  bill  It  does  not  It  still  leaves  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  automatic 
sentences  but  gives  judges  discretion  to 
depart  It  was  not  just  backed  by  Oppo- 
sition peers  in  the  Lords  but  the  Con- 
servative legal  establishment  too  — 
former  home  secretaries,  law  officers 
and  law  lords  like  Lords  Carr,  Windle- 
sham,  Carlisle,  Belstead  and  Donald- 
son. America  is  having  second  thoughts 
about  mandatory  sentences,  as  the  dep- 
uty director  of  the  Prison  Reform  Trust 
sets  out  in  our  Society  section  today. 
The  US  prison  system  has  begun  to 
collapse  under  the  weight  of  prisoners 
which  such  sentences  generate.  Mr 
Hurd  pointed  to  just  such  a danger 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  Commons. 
Both  Hurd  and  Baker  are  leaving  the 
Commons.  Refusing  to  vote  the  populist 
ticket  would  make  a fine  last  bow. 


The  importance  of  being  Elvis 

It  means  you’re  out  of  copyright  unlike  chocolate  biscuits 


WHAT  HAS  Elvis  Presley  got  in  com- 
mon with  a Penguin  biscuit?  Or  Abba 
with  Advocaat?  They  have  all  been 
involved  in  allegations  of  "passing  off". 
where  someone  has  taken  their  name  in 
commercial  vain.  Yesterday’s  High 
Court  victory  by  Sid  Shaw,  who  sells 
Elvis  memorabilia  from  his  shop  in 
Shoreditch,  is  a keynote  decision.  He 
may  continue  to  market  his  watches 
and  toilet  items  bearing  an  Elvis  signa- 
ture without  being  restrained  by  the 
Elvis  Presley  Enterprises  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  But  the  supermarket  nhain 
Asda  will  have  to  redesign  its  Puffin 
chocolate  biscuit  to  avoid  infringing  the 
Penguin  trade  mark  of  United  Biscuits. 
The  judge  thoughtfully  stayed  the  in- 
junction so  that  the  biscuits  already  in 
the  warehouse  would  not  grow  mouldy. 

Mr  Shaw  won  his  case  because,  in  the 
judge’s  view,  there  is  no  copyright  in  a 
person’s  name  and  the  source  of  a 
souvenir  is  immaterial  Asda  has  lost 


the  first  part  of  its  case  because  their 
judge  decided  that  UB’s  packaging  de- 
sign was  copyright,  and  that  Puffins 
and  Penguins  might  be  confused.  To  the 
lay  person  this  seems  odd:  is  it  really 
harder  to  protect  the  name  of  a human 
being  than  a chocolate  biscuit?  That 
■would  chime  in  with  some  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  modern  capitalism,  but  it  is 
not  the  issue.  Passing  off  can  only  be 
proved  if  the  public  is  likely  to  suppose 
a connection  between  one  set  of  goods 
and  another.  Someone  might  very  well 
“pick  up  a Puffin”  instead  of  a Penguin. 
But  the  buyer  of  an  Elvis  watch  does 
not  care  who  makes  it  nor  does  he  or 
she  confuse  it  with  other  Elvis  items. 

It  is  just  as  welL  Otherwise  the  mem- 
orabilia market  would  be  severely  con- 
strained: Deng  Xiaoping’s  daughters 
would  already  be  taking  gut  multiple 
injunctions,  'Hie  case  of  Wombles  Ltd  v. 
Wombles  Skips  Ltd,  as  melud  doubtless 
recalls,  is  also  relevant 


/ 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A word  or  two  from  the  voters 


THE  first  item  on  the 
Today  programme  after 
the  7am  news  yesterday 
was  an  Interview  with  lead- 
ing Tory  and  Labour  Party 
strategists  about  how  the 
campaigns  of  the  two  main 
parties  would  be  conducted. 
This  is  a bad  start  for  the  first 
fan  day  of  the  election  pro- 
cess (The  long  goodbye? 
March  18)  and  should  be  a 
cause  of  anxiety  for  all  those 
concerned  with  the  future  of 
the  democratic  process. 

General  elections  are  be- 
coming vacuous,  self-referen- 
tial events  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  becomes 
the  main  content  of  the  cam- 
paign itself  Yet  there  are  still 
more  than  enough  policy  dif- 
ferences between  the  main 
parties  (for  example  over 
Europe,  or  constitutional 
reform)  to  make  a profound 
difference  to  the  political  and 
social  climate  in  this  country. 

However  much  the  parties 
themselves  may  want  to  turn 
this  election  into  a circus,  it 
will  bode  ill  for  the  political 
fature  of  this  country  if  the 
media  continue  to  collude 
with  this  approach,  or  even 
incite  it  Journalists  and  com- 
mentators must  take  ser- 
iously their  responsibility  to 
focus  on  issues  of  policy. 
(Prof)  Peter  Dews. 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Essex. 

Wlvenhoe  Park, 

Colchester  C04  3SQ. 

CANDIDATES  from  all 
parties  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  on  average 
10,000  disabled  people  in  each 
constituency — which  in  mar- 


ginal seats  could  be  enough  to 
influence  the  eventual  out- 
come of  the  election.  But  will 
riisahigd  voters  be  able  to  get 
in  to  their  local  palling  booth 
to  cast  their  vote? 

Polls  Apart,  Scope’s 
research  at  the  last  election, 
found  that  only  12  per  cent  of 
polling  stations  were  fully  ac- 
cessible for  disabled  people 
This  is  an  outrage  and  an  un- 
acceptable barrier  to  disabled 
people  taking  part  in  the  dem- 
ocratic process. 

Scope  calls  on  all  parties  to 
ensure  that  improvements 
are  made  this  year  to  polling 
stations,  access  to  public 
meetings  and  election 
materials. 

If  all  &S  million  disabled 
people  in  this  country  were 
able  to  exercise  their  demo- 
cratic rights  we  might  see  a 
real  change  in  the  country’s 
political  agenda. 

Richard  Brewster. 

Chief  Executive, 

Scope. 

12  Park  Crescent, 

London  WIN  4EQ, 

I AM  very  worried  about  the 
argument  being  put  for- 
ward by  the  Conservative 
Party  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  not  vote  Labour  be- 
cause of  Labour's  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  government. 
Surely  the  logic  of  this  arg- 
ument is  perpetual  one-party 
government,  if  not  a one- 
party  state. 

Do  Conservatives  really 
want  Britain  to  come  to  this? 
(Prof)  James  Thrower. 
Department  of  Divinity, 
University  of  Aberdeen, 
Aberdeen  AB24  3UB. 


T.T.  thift  talk  of  a televi- 
defaate  between  the 
party  leaders  is  mistaken. 
This  is  not  a presidential  elec- 
tion. The  only  people  who  can 
vote  for  Blair  or  Major  are 
their  constituents.  In  this 
sense  they  are  no  different 
from  any  other  candidates. 

An  elected  president  is 
there  for  a fixed  term  to  be 
removed  only  by  death  or  im- 
peachment. Party  leaders  can 
be  changed  by  parties  — even 
Prime  Ministers  are  not  se- 
cure. They  cannot  claim  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  to  their 
office — as  presidents  can. 
Arthur  Topping. 
6Barrowdale  Road, 

Golborne, 

Warrington  WA3  3LW. 

ONE  way  out  of  the  telev- 
ision debate  dilemma 
would  be  to  make  Paddy  Ash- 
down the  question-master  be- 
tween John  Major  and  Tony 
Blair.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme he  could  answer  the 
only  question  worth  putting 
to  him:  “Having  heard  these 
two  men,  which  one  are  you 
going  to  support  after  the 
election?" 

Robert  Armstrong. 

37  Hawes  Road, 

Bromley, 

Kent  BR1 3JS. 

VJKJTlLL  there  be  therapy 
Wand  counselling  avail- 
able for  long-term  Guardian 
readers  and  Labour  Party 
members  on  sudden  exposure 
to  the  Sun  after  a lifetime's 
abstinence? 

Peter  Smee. 

37  Hanover  Road, 

Norwich  NR2  2HD. 


! AY  I eater  the  Sun  back- 
ling  of  Blair  as  the  prov- 
isional winner  of  the  Bad 
Press  Award  U-turn  prize?  If 
the  Daily  Mirror  backs  John 
Major,  the  judges  could  be 
forced  to  crffor  to  cut  the 
award  in  half. 

Peter  Bottomley  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 

SIMON  Hoggart  (Sketch, 
March  15)  is  wrong  to  sug- 
gest that  only  tra  Importers 
welcome  a long  election 
period.  The  anticipation  of  six 
weeks  of  cartoons  of  the  cali- 
bre Steve  Bell  gave  us  today  is 
cause  for  us  all  to  rejoice. 

Ann*  Cowper. 

3 St  Teilo’s  Court, 

Swansea  SA33ES. 

I AY  I suggest  that,  for  the 
next  44  days,  you  print 
the  election  news  entirely  as  a 
pull-out  supplement  which 
can  be  discarded  by  readers 
trying  to  avoid  the  deluge  of 
electioneering  ahead? 

I M Davies.  ' 

32  Myrtle  Hill,  Ponthenry, 
Llanelli,  Carrns  5A155PD. 

1JIJHY  has  nobody  in  Con- 
W servatlve  Central  Office 
pointed  out  to  John  Major 
what  an  inauspicious  day 
May  l is  for  an  election?  Not 
only  is  It  International 
Labour  Day,  it  is  also  the 
feast  of  St  Joseph  the  Worker, 
and  Walpurgis  night — an  an- 
cient pagan  festival.  It  is  also 
my  birthday  and  he  will  not 
be  getting  my  vote. 
MWealleans. 

26  Beaconsfleld  Street. 
Leamington  Spa  CV31  IDT. 


Right  to  reply 

I AST  week  I wrote  to  the 
1—ArchbLstaop  of  Canterbury, 
enclosing  a letter  from  my 
MP,  David  Maclean  (Minis- 
ter’s ‘evil  scum'  tirade  at 
McAliskey,  March  14).  I wrote 
because  I was  concerned  over 
the  treatment  of  a pregnant 
woman  on  remand,  waiting 
possible  extradition  to  Ger- 
many, who  had  been  told  her 
baby  would  be  removed  after 
birth.  No  one  had  responded 
to  any  of  my  letters  and  the 
archbishop  was.  I felt,  my  last 
resort 

I was  quite  unprepared  for 
the  stir  it  caused  and  I had  a 
rather  traumatic  24  hours. 
But  I would  like  to  thank  the 
press  for  the  way  they  be- 
haved. They  were  consider- 
ate, courteous  and  did  not 
twist  my  words  or  edit  them 
to  create  a different  meaning. 

One  often  hears  the  press 
reviled  for  their  behaviour  — 
and  sometimes,  some  deserve 
it  But  in  my  case,  they  were 
most  helpful  and  kind  — and 
they  helped  achieve  the  result 
I wanted  — assurance  that 
mother  and  baby  would 
remain  together. 

Judith  Naylor. 

Westley  Bank,  Bolton, 
Appleby, 

Cumbria  CAI6  6 AH. 

YOU  mlsreported  me  in 
suggesting  that  I had  said: 
"It  was  a concern  that  the 
drama  department  had  not 
had  a big  hit  over  the  past  12 
months"  (In  midst  of  a crisis, 
March  15). 

I said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
My  less  than  enthusiastic 
comments  about  Rhodes  and 
Nostromo  (but  not  Ivanhoe, 
which  I thought  was  excel- 
lent) had  been  preceded  by 
my  description  of  1896  as  a 
creatively  outstanding  year 
for  the  BBC,  demonstrated  by 
programmes  such  as  Our 
Friends  In  The  North, 
People’s  Century,  the  Gulf 
War,  The  Mill  On  The  Floss, 
The  Tenant  of  Wfldfell  Hall. 
The  House  and,  on  radio, 
BBC’s  dominance  of  the  Sony 
Radio  Awards. 

Sir  Christopher  Bland. 
Chairman,  BBC, 

Broadcasting  House, 

Portland  Place, 

London  W1A 1AA. 


I MEAN,  WW*  IT  F oR? 

You  rJAME  A SPl c£ 

WHo  w&jt  To 
£rHiU>4S  P 


The  fellowship  of  women 


WE  are  used  to  the  stereo- 
types of  the  student  press 
— mini-skirted  tart,  shrinking 
violet,  lesbian  avenger  — but 
we  did  not  expect  any  such 
two-dimensional  image  from  a 
national  broadsheet  (Last  bas- 
tion of  sisterly  scholars  all  set 
to  Mi,  March  17). 

At  a time  when  only  17  per 
cent  of  fellowships  within 
Oxford  are  held  by  women  — a 
figure  which  foils  to  only  545 
per  cent  in  the  sciences  — we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  Oxford’s 
one  institution  which  actively 
promotes  female  academic 
achievement.  It  provides  vital 
opportunities  for  female  fel- 
lows and  ensures  role  models 
for  junior  members. 

It  is  not  a lack  of  qualified 


women,  but  rather  a universi- 
ty policy,  that  disadvantages 
us.  University-funded  appoin- 


tees to  St  Hilda's,  unlike  ap- 
pointees to  any  other  college, 
have  the  option  of  taking  a po- 
sition at  a back-up  college  — 
one  that  is  likely  to  have  more 
money  and  better  facilities.  Be- 
cause St  Hilda’s  loses  many  po- 
tential fellows  this  way,  our 
governing  body  has  proposed 
to  admit  *npn 

We're  not  too  “timid”  to  go 
mixed,  as  you  imply.  But  we 
feel  it  is  areal  possibility  for  St 
Hilda's  to  fand  its  own  fellow- 
ships rather  than  relying  on 
university  appointments.  AH 
we  ask  is  that  our  college  ex- 
haust these  alternatives  before 
taking  the  irrevocable  step  of 
mixing  the  fellowship. 
Katherine  TerrelL 
Junior  and  Middle 
Common  Rooms. 

St  Hilda's  College. 

Oxford  0X4 1DY. 


A voyage  around  Tony’s  father 


AS  a former  secretary  of  the 
Young  Communist  League 
in  Scotland.  I know  the  story 
of  Leo  Blair’s  alleged  secre- 
taryship of  the  Scottish  Young 
Communist  League  to  be  false 
(Blair  reveals  his  socialist 
gran’s  tug-of-love  story,  March 
7).  After  speaking  to  a class- 
mate of  Leo  Blair’s,  who  was 
in  the  YCL  In  Govan  with 
him,  another  member  of  the 
Govan  YCL  branch  commit- 
tee, and  leading  members  of 
the  YCL  and  Communist 
Party  in  Govan.  I have  estab- 
lished that  Leo  Blair's  foster- 
mother  was  an  active  member 
of  Govan  branch  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  late  thir- 
ties and  early  war  years. 

Leo  Blair  was  bom  in  1324/ 
25  and  was  therefore  14/15/ 


16/17  years  or  age  when  it  is 
claimed  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Scottish  Young  Commu- 
nist League  — a position  usu- 
ally held  by  someone  in  their 
twenties.  He  was  in  Govan 
YCL  for  a short  time  — at 
most  a year  or  so  — hut  was 
never  active.  He  certainly 
was  never  on  the  committee 
of  Govan  YCL,  far  less  Glas- 
gow YCL  or  Scottish  YCL. 

Those  with  him  In  the 
Govan  YCL  recall  him  joining 
the  Army  Cadets  in  1940/41, 
and  then  dropping  out  of  their 
sight  — presumably  going 
info  the  army. 

Gordon  McLennan. 

(Former  Gen  Sec.  Communist 
Party-  of  Great  Britain). 

31  Dumbarton  Road, 

London  SW2  5LU. 


Rail  at  BR 

RECENTLY,  whilst  travel- 
ruing  on  the  Rugby- to-Lon- 
don  train,  I discreetly  began 
breast-feeding  my  crying 
baby.  I was  immediately  ap- 
proached by  a member  of 
British  Rail  staff  and  told  that 
either  I stopped  or  I would  be 
put  off  the  train.  When  I pro- 
tested that  the  baby  was 
hungry,  I was  told  that  breast- 
feeding was  upsetting  the 
other  passengers. 

Is  it  transport  policy  that 
babies  should  be  denied 
breast-milk  because  they  are 
unlucky  enough  to  feel 
hungry  on  a train?  I felt  in- 
timidated and  humiliated. 

H Johnson. 

Elmcroft  Road, 

Orpington. 

Kent  BR6. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a lull 
postal  address 


A Country  Diary 


Cyclists  collide 
with  a reporter 

(REFER  to  Jeremy  Jehu’s 
(suggestion  (No  cover 
charge,  March  17)  that 
cyclists  be  compelled  to  carry 
third-party  insurance.  In  the 
interests  of  protecting  vulner- 
able motorists  from  these 
anti-social  menaces,  why 
don’t  we  segregate  cyclists  by 
forcing  than  to  use  cycle 
lanes?  We  could  even  tax 
them  to  pay  for  a comprehen- 
sive network. 

That  way  Mr  Jehu  wouldn’t 
have  to  worry  about  getting 
his  paintwork  scratched.  And 
it  might  reduce  the  number  of 
cars  written  off  each  year  by 
maverick  cyclists  who  go 
around  head-butting  car  bon- 
nets (safe  in  the  knowledge 
that  life  is  too  short  to  sue  a 
cadaver). 

Nina  Stratford. 

56  Besford  House, 

Pritchards  Road, 

London  E29BJ. 

HAS  Mr  Jehu  ever  tried  to 
get  third-party  insurance 
on  a bike?  ! have  and  haven't 
found  anyone  yet  who  can 
help.  More  to  the  point,  who 
should  cany  Insurance?  Kids 
with  stabilisers  perhaps? 

What  a wonderful  way  of 
discouraging  anything  but 
driving.  Maybe  cyclists 
should  pay  road  tax  as  well,  it 
could  be  based  on  the  damage 
they  do  to  the  national  road 
network,  or  would  that  mean 
they  would  then  qualify  for 
the  road  space  that  many 
motorists  seem  to  want  to 
deny  them? 

Philip  Parker. 

2D  Ashford  Road, 

Leamington  Spa  CV31 2NA. 

SOME  cycling  organisa- 
tions get  insurance  in- 
cluded as  a membership  bene- 
fit, others  have  it  as  an 
optional  extra,  for  only  £2  per 
year.  Cyclists  who  have 
household  contents  Insurance 
are  covered  by  the  personal 
liability  section  of  their  pol- 
icy and  I guess  that  house- 
holders' children  under  16 
would  also  be  covered.  Mr 
Jehu  should  assume  cyclists 
do  have  insurance,  rather 
than  that  they  do  not 
Gerry  Leach. 

18  Kestrel  Close, 

Leicester  LE3  3NN, 

JEREMY  Jehu’s  account  of 
his  neighbour's  misfor- 
tunes when  she  “lost  control" 
of  her  bike  shows  that  he  is 
more  concerned  about  dam- 
age to  property  than  damage 
to  people.  He  would  do  well  to 
reflect  on  how  she  lost  control 
— badly  pot-holed  roads,  or 
being  cut  up  by  poor  drivers 
are  two  common  causes. 
Martin  Harris. 

20  Brighton  Road, 

Redland,  Bristol  BS8  6NT. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  Over 
the  years,  we  have  occasion- 
ally seen  twin  fawns  with  a 
roe  doe  in  woodland  around 
here.  Many  does  do  conceive 
and  actually  bear  twins  but 
natural  wastage  means  that 
usually  one  dies,  or  is  taken 
by  a predator  immediately 
after  birth.  A local  forester 
saw  triplet  fawns  this  month 
in  a wood  two  miles  from  this 
village.  Bom  last  spring,  they 
would  now  be  10  months  old. 
three  little  bucks  and  all  sur- 
vivors, a phenomenon  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Increased 
rich  feeding  un  rape  and  win- 
ter wheat,  which  roe  deer 
poach. 

Binoculars  around  our 
necks,  stick  In  hand  and  lab- 
radors at  heel,  we  set  out  for 
the  wood  alter  tea  (leaving 
the  dachsund  In  the  kitchen). 
In  April,  a doe  wfll  drive  off 
her  yearling  buck  prior  to 
dropping  new  offspring  — 
they  must  establish  territory 
for  themselves  so  wc  were  not 
optimistic  of  a sighting.  Deer 
never  consort  with  stock;  in 
winter  months  they  tend  to 
gang  up  in  small  family 


groups  and  In  hard  weather 
trespass  on  seeds  and  root 
crops.  Hidden  in  the  wood, 
hoping  for  a sighting  of  the 
deer,  there  were  other  de- 
lights to  enjoy.  A red  squirrel, 
with  bushy  orange  toll  and 
tufts  from  his  ears,  took  a 
startled  leap,  with  limbs  Oung 
out  horizontally,  on  to  an  ad- 
jacent branch,  where  he  sat 
uneasily  at  n safe  distance, 
scolding  and  tutting. 

Watching  the  squirrel.  I be- 
came aware  of  a white  rump 
patch  moving  to  bracken.  We 
each  put  a hand  on  the  dogs, 
hardly  daring  to  breath,  and 
then  a roe  doe  walked  right 
out  below  us.  undisturbed  by 
the  squirrel's  warning  and 
oblivious  of  our  presence. 
And  behind  her.  still 
together,  were  the  triplet*, 
skipping,  head-butting  and 
jousting  with  one  another-  By 
now.  It  was  almost  chirk.  Hav- 
ing slept  in  undergrowth  all 
day,  they  had  Ju*t  roused  for 
an  evening's  browse.  Having 
watched  wild  dear  since  child- 
hood. Hurt  was  a thrill  l know 
thatl  will  not  see  again. 

VERONICA  HRATH 
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Diary 


Dan  Atkinson 


COCK  ALE  Day  .- 

dawned  briglit  yester- 
day for  New  Labour 
(“make  cock  ale  with  a 
tacky  March  cockerel”,  ac- 
cording to  the  Perpetual  Al- 
manack) as  Nuffield  fellow 
and  grand -daddy  of  all  vote- 
watchers  David  Butler  sug- 
gested to  Financial  Times 
readers  that  the  movement 
could  wind  up  with  a 219- 
seat  majority.  Oh  happy 
dayl  But  not  for  Labour’s 

ball-control  big-  banana 
Peter  Mandelson,  who  was 
on  the  blower  sharpish  to 
plead  with  thg  eminent 
Oxfordian  to  lay  off  such 
Sheffleld-indudng  analysis. 


free-i 
alia,  < 
mentis 


ANYWAY,  returning 
to  our  election-free 
diet,  we  swing  east  to 
another  poll  in  another 
country.  It’s  Albania,  it’s 
May  1996,  and  Balkan  ana- 
lyst JamaS'Pettifer  is  highly 
critical  of  the  “election**  of 
President  Sail  Betlsha.  Not 
the  mosTOopnlar  of  stances 
when  dlpmsring  foe  great 
:ket  hero  of,  inter 
Itish  Govern- 
client  of  the 
icaintelli- 
ice,  for  whom  JP 
I)  and  the  German 
(heavy  play- 
: Antony’s  College, 

I.  where  he  served  as 
ir  associate  member), 
ible-quick  time,  he 
[,  seriatim,  by 

bo  ~ 

Ffat  forward  to  this 
1th,  and  a ferocious 
in  the  Sunday  Tele- 
>h  on  Professor  Pettifor 
ited,  In  part,  to  a meet- 
at  the  School  of  Slavonic 
in  London  at  which 
alleged  to  have  called 
the  Berisfaa  govem- 
if s overthrow.  This 
Lttle-cry,  which  he  denies. 
£rmed  one  of  the  grounds 
his  elbowing  from  St 
’s.  Enough,  he  thinks,  is 
mough,  and  a writ  will  be 
served  today  on  the  Tele- 
graph group.  "Tbe  issue  is 
/whether  there’s  genuine  ac- 
ademic freedom  at  St  An- 
■ tony’s  under  this  dispensa- 
- tion  they’ve  got,”  he  said. 
London  University's  Mir- 
anda Vickers,  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Telegraph 
artide,ls  joining  him  in 
today’s  writ  What  is  it 
about  Albania  that  causes 
such  discord? 


£ 


SOMEONE  else  refus- 
ing to  get  caught  up  in 
the  Airstrip  One 
regional  elections  is  Rod 
Liddle,  depnty  editor  of  that 
supposed  hothouse  ofWest- 
mlnsterial  obsession.  Radio 
4’s  Today  programme.  But 
Rod  has  Ms  ownloomiug 
appointment  with  the  Brit- 
ish public:  April  14  sees  the 
debut  single  of  his  five-piece 
band  Soma  (clock  the  Al- 
dons  Huxley  reference). 
Huxley  Hall  (clock  the  J ohn 
Betjeman  reference).  It’s 
hard  to  know  where  to  open 
the  rap-sheet  with  regard  to 
Uddle’s  opus:  there’s  copy- 
right infringement,  defama- 
tion of  a famous  rock  mis- 
sus, detailed  drug 

references.  The  man  him- 
self describes  it  as  “cool 
low-fi”.  Bit  like  Radio  Four, 
really. 


OVER  at  Channel 
(“please  don’t  give 
me”)  Five,  Britain’s 
youngest  station  refuses  to 
be  outdone  by  BBC  TV’s 
contribution  to  tbe  English 
language,  “overtraveUing” 
(euphemism  for  a free-fell- 
ing lift).  Keen  to  keep  an  eye 

on  the  competition.  Dorothy 
Byrne,  editor  oflTV’s  The 
Big  Story , rang  C5  to  ask  ‘ 
them  to  tune  the  set  In  her 
Highbury  home;  the  station 
offered  a “non-specific  ; 
appointment”. 


I ORE  news  of  Stam- 
mers Czarina  Ann 
Widdecombe’s  fare- 
well tour  ofEnglish  and 
Welsh  prisons.  Awayday- 
ing  at  a porridge  plant  in 
Kent,  she  was  offered  a peek 
at  one  particular  cell.  Wily 
Wlddecombe  wasn’t  having 
any;  I always,  she  said,  pick 
a cell  for  myself,  and 
promptly  stalked  into  one  of 
her  own  chosing,  ojily  to 
find  a young  con  snoozing 
peacefully.  “What’s  this 
man  doing  here?”  she  de- 
manded. Why  wasn’t  heex- 
erdsing?  No  staff  came  the 

reply,  thanks  to  Home 
Office  cuts.  Education? 
Ditto.  Workshop?  Ditto.  Un- 
convinced, she  marched 
into  the  workshop  and  dis- 
covered a prisoner  beaver- 
ing away  on  a delicate  piece 
of  metalwork. Triumphant, 
she  held  np  fills  proof  that 

cats  were  no  obstacle  to 
proper  use  of  convicts’  ■ 
ttae.  Next  day  the  governor 
had  to  shut  the  workshop 
ah  security  grounds:  the 
prisoner,  it  seemed,  had 
been  busy  making  a gun. 
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Prodigal  Sun  gives 
fatted  calf  to  Blair 


Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


ON  THOSE  rare  occa- 
sions when  a Guard- 
ian reader  is  moved 
to  chastise  a Guard- 
ian writer,  it  is  practice 
to  recommend  a move  to  an- 
other newspaper.  The  greater 
the  disapproval,  the  more 
popular,  or  profitable,  the  pro- 
posed alternative.  If  slightly 
irked,  the  Guardian  reader 
may  advise  a post  on  Hello!  If 
only  moderately  angry,  he  or 
she  win  generally  propose 
relocation  to  the  Mail  — 
“where  I expect  to  find  this 
kind  of  rubbish**.  If  absolutely 
spitting  with  rage,  however, 
the  reader  goes  farther,  and 
suggests  a move  to  the  most 
odious,  most  mendacious, 
most  unspeakable  newspaper 
on  earth—-  “Murdoch’s  Sun”. 

One  suspects  that  few 
Guardian  readers,  or  other 
like-minded  critics  of  the  gap, 
have  ever  studied  the  paper 
closely, . certainly  not  - since 
the  infamous  move  to  Wap- 
ping.  but  it  remains,  nonethe- 
less, a clearly  defined  object  of 
liberal  revulsion:  the  smutty. 


greedy,  trivial,  prying,  sexist, 
racist,  xenophobic,  homopho- 
bic and  reactionary  means  by 
which  Rupert  Murdoch,  the 
monopolistic  union-crusher, 
has  for  ever  polluted  the  pure 

stream  of  British  jounialikn. 

Not  only  that,  but  the 
Thatcher-loving  paper  lost 
Labour  the  last  election  with 
its  disgraceful  stream  of  anti- 
Kinnockian  propaganda,  cul- 
minating. on  voting  day,  with 
its  light  bulb  front  page,  and 
matey  editorial  tip-  “We  don’t 
want  to  influence  you  in  your 
final  judgement  an  who  win 
be  Prime  Minister!  But  if  it’s  a 
bald  bloke  with  wispy  red 
hair  and  two  K*s  in  his  sur- 
name, well  see  you  at  the  air- 
port” In  victory,  foe  paper 
remained  ungracious.  When 
John  Smith  replaced  Kinnock 
the  Sun  was  pitiless:  “He*s  fat, 
he’s  53,  he’s  had  a heart  attack 
and  he’s  taking  on  a stress- 
loaded  job.” 

If  nothing  else,  New  Labour 
has  now  proved  that  it  does 
not  bear  grudges,  possibly  be- 
cause it  has  neither  the  mind 
nor  the  memory  to  do  so.  Yes- 
terday's "The  Sun  Backs 
Blair”  headline  was  illus- 
trated with  a photograph  of 
Blair  happily  fingering  the 
“historic  announcement”  and 
grinning  as  if  he  were  on  his 
dentist’s  payroll  Inside,  he  of- 
fered a message  to  Sun  read- 
ers. concluding  with  the 
promise,  “it  is  the  fixture  we 
are  looking  to.  not  the  past”. 

This  is  no  time,  we  infer,  to 


remember  the  Wapping  dis- 
pute. when  the  Labour  party 
boycotted  all  Murdoch's  news- 
papers. Or  the  "Gotcha!” 
headline.  Or  the  description 
of  Liverpudlian  at  Hills- 
borough as  thieving  “scum”. 
Or  a cartoon,  in  which  pigs 
objected  to  being  described  as 
Arabs,  subsequently  censured 
by  tbe  Press  Council  as  “a 
tasteless  and  studiously  offen- 
sive attack  on  Arabs  In  gen- 
eral which  amounted  to  an 
ugly  piece  of  racism".  Or  “Up 
Yours  Dolors".  Or  foe  attacks 
on  Islington  lefties  — “Every 
One  a Loony”.  Or  the  descrip- 
tion of  “Kflljoy”  Clare  Short 
(who  was  then  campaigning 
against  Page  Three  girls)  as 
“too  ugly  to  be  raped”.  Or  last 
year’s  world  exclusive  of  an 
amateurishly  faked  tape  of  a 
“frolicking”  Princess  Diana. 

No.  for  Blair  and  his  pro- 
moters, foe  Sun  endorsement 
is  the  joyful  consummation  of 
several  years  of  dogged,  self- 
abasing  courtship,  Rlair  has 
not  merely  supped  with  Mur- 
doch. he  has  written  numer- 
ous columns  for  Murdoch 
papers,  serenaded  them  In 
public.  Recently,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  re-invent  himweif  in 
Sun-reader  mould,  regaling 
his  page  three-lovtng  buddies 
with  foe  conquest  of  Cberie 
(“It  was  at  foe  lunch  that 
Cherie  and  I realised  we  loved 
each  other”),  professing  to  be 
a “tea-aholic”,  a lover  of  fish 
and  chips,  and  a fen  of  Gladi- 
ators. This  last  was  a per- 


fectly calculated  piece  of  in- 
gratiation — within  foe  last 
week,  the  Sun  has  devoted 
two  of  its  front  pages  to  Gladi- 
ators stories:  “20  Cops  Seize 
TV’s  Warrior”;  and,  the  previ- 
ous day,  "Ulrika  Dumps 
Hunter:  Gladiator  hunk  too 
young*  ”, 

From  time  to  time,  there 
are  reports  that  the  Sun  has 
changed  for  the  better,  either 
because  Kelvin  MacKenzie  is 
no  longer  in  charge,  or  be- 
cause its  new  editor,  Stewart 
Higgins,  has  been  ordered  not 
to  invite  the  arrival  of  privacy 
legislation.  In  feet,  foe  paper's 
principles  are  unchanged,  it 
has  merely  become  more 
boring. 

FEW  of  its  current 
stories  have  the  mania- 
cal energy  and  wit 
which  characterised 
Mackenzie’s  product  at  its 
height,  but  neither  are  they 
correspondingly  more  inter- 
esting, or  tasteful.  This 
month,  for  example,  foe  paper 
continued  its  great  tradition 
of  holiday  snaps  of  tbe  stars. 
The  victims,  this  time,  were 
Harry  Enfield  and  his  wife, 
photographed  naked  on  a pri- 
vate beach  on  their  honey- 
moon. The  story?  Mrs  Enfield, 
foe  paper  noted,  “is  expecting 
Harry's  baby  in  August,  but 
shows  no  sign  yet  of  a bump”. 

If,  as  Kinnock  claimed  in 
1992,  foe  Sim  has  foe  power  to 
swing  an  election  result,  then 
foe  approbation  of  this  de- 
based and  prurient  publica- 
tion may  have  been  worth  foe 
all  the  lunches,  columns,  and 
naked  pretence.  But  can  foe 
Sun’s  favour  be  bought  with- 
out either  compromising 
Blair,  or  distressing  his  sup- 
porters in  other  quarters?  The 
sensitive  may  flinch  at  voting 
for  anyone,  or  anything,  en- 
dorsed by  the  Sun.  Others 
may  feet  about  foe  ease  with 
which  Blair  alternates  be- 
tween impersonations  of  a 
refined  Islingtonian  (wine 
drinker,  lover  of  Tuscany,  fen 
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of  Piero  della  Francesca),  and 

Sun- reading  bloke  (beer  | DdllOOll 

drinker,  happiest  in  Sedge-  ■ I ■wwwliww  wh  ■ 

field,  fen  of  foe  Spice  Girls). 

More  worrying,  perhaps.  Is 

the  means  by  which  the  Sun  llll  TllW 

generally  expresses  its  politi-  HVVW  M|i  BWB  M ■ W 

cal  aiipgianrg-  After  the  last 
election,  and  “The  Sun  Wot 

aSised! by 1331*^  3fllilfl3IS 

politicians,  of  operating  at  the 
level  of  crass  propaganda.  But 
the  paper's  techniques  have 
not  changed  with  Us  political 
colours.  One  of  the  Sun’s  first 
gestures  of  support  for  Blair, 
was  to  admire  his  wife’s 
“stunning  new  image”. 

It  was  left  to  The  Times  pi- 
ously to  point  out  what  the 
Sun,  in  unhappier  times, 

would  never  have  omitted  — 

“foe  jacket  costs  £279,  foe 
dress  £220.  Enough  to  clothe  a 
large  family.”  What  will  dis- 
tinguish the  Sun’s  partisan 
support  for  Labour  from  the 
old,  shameful  propaganda? 

Simply  the  feet  that,  this  time. 

many  liberals  agree  with  foe 
message?  It’s  gritted  teeth 
timp  for  Guardian  readers. 

Forget  "with  friends  like 
these  who  needs  enemies", 
and  remember  only,  “my  ene- 
my’s enemy  is  my  friend”. 

For  as  Stewart  Higgins  has 
admitted,  the  Sun’s  declara- 
tion originated  with  the  Sun’s 
proprietor.  Only  a fool  would 
believe  that  Rupert  Murdoch 
Has  come  out  for  Labour  be- 
cause he’s  dazzled  bj-  foe  five 
firm  pledges,  or  awed  by 
Blair’s  millenarian  visions. 

He  has  done  so  because,  like 
everyone  else,  he  expects 
Labour  to  win.  and  knows 
that  the  partial  support, 
rather  than  blanket  enmity  of 
his  papers  is  likely  to  protect 
his  future  commercial  inter- 
ests. in  particular  foe  little  de- 
coding boxes  which  will  turn 
us  all.  wflly-nQly.  into  his  cus- 
tomers. When  foe  Sun  says 
“Give  change  a chance”  what 
it  really  means  is.  please 
leave  Rupert  exactly  where  he 
is. 


Arts  in  the  right  place 


Victor  Keegan  gives  two 
cheers  for  Labour’s  arts  policy. 
At  least  they’ve  got  one 


THE  important  thing 
about  Labour’s  new 
arts  policy  is  not 
that  it  doesn’t  con- 
tain a Grand  Idea  (it 
doesn’t)  but  that  it  is  there  at 
alL  Six  months  ago  foe  party 
hadn't  got  a-pollcy  to  call  its 
own,  let  alone  a dedicated 
shadow  minister  who  could 
give  foe  arts  the  priority  it 
deserves.  •• 

Yesterday’s  document  pulls 
together  a number  of  pro- 
posed initiatives  wrapped 
with  evocative  phrases  like 
“creative  economy”  and  “cul- 
tural industries"  with  one  ob- 
vious thing  in  common:  they 
wont  cost  anything  extra. 
The  policy  want  commit  foe 
taxpayer  to  anything  that 
cant  be  financed  by  foe  lot- 
tery and  so  won’t  give  free 
ammunition  to  the  Conserva- 
tives during  foe  election  cam- 
paign. Art  consists  of  conceal- 
ing the  arts. 

There  will  be  a number  of 
initiatives,  including  an  arts 
card  for  students;  a panel  to 
advise  on  design;  new  archi- 
tecture centres  (mainly  pri- 
vately funded);  an  annual 
statement  from  schools  on 
what  they  are  offering;  a 
promise  to  see  that  proposals 
for  Irish-style  tax  subsidies 
for  foe  film  industry  are 
“properly  addressed";  and 
conformation  of  Tony  Blair’s 
plan  to  nurture  young  talent 
through  a National  Endow- 
ment for  Sports,  Technology 
and  the  Arts,  funded  — 
you’ve  guessed  it  — from  the 
national  lottery. 

All  good  worthy  stuff  What 
it  lacks  is  the  originality  to 
weave  all  of  foe  disparate 
threads  of  arts  policy  into  a 
vision  that  people  could  rally 
round. 

Tbe  arts  in  Britain  are  not 
only  a huge  creative  force  giv- 


ing pleasure  to  millions,  but  a 
very  successful  industry  in 
their  own  right  — though 
they  never  appear  in  govern- 
ment statistics  like  that  They 
employ  well  over  500,000 
people,  with  a multi-billion 
turnover  and  a balance  of 
payments  surplus,  where 
most  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries run  up  deficits. 

It  is  one  of  foe  few  areas 
where  foe  concept  of  a mixed 
economy  still  thrives  — even 
after  foe  serious  cuts  to  the 
regional  budgets,  which  have 
done  so  much  to  offset  the 
generous  lottery  fiinding  that 
is  slowly  transforming  Brit- 
ain's arts  infrastructure. 

The  arts  in  the  widest  sense 

— embracing  theatre,  muse- 
ums, cinema,  books  and 
broadcasting — are  a big  Brit- 
ish success  story.  H it  had 
happened  in  Japan  foe  au- 
thorities would  by  now  have 
set  up  foe  equivalent  of  their 
powerful  industrial  ministry. 
Mm,  to  exploit  its  potentiaL 

It  is  a very  good  example  of 
how  public  investment  can 
have  a high  social  return  to 
the  economy  and  ought  to  he 
an  obvious  priority  for  a 
Labour  government  looking 
for  creative  ideas. 

The  UK’s  success  in  the  arts 
is  partly  a consequence  of  its 
post-industrial  culture,  so  we 
might  as  well  capitalise  on  it 
Graduates  would  still  rather 
go  into  the  media,  publishing, 
the  theatre,  or  films  rather 
than  get  their  hands  dirty  in 
industry. 

No  one  really  knows  why 
industries  suddenly  take  off 

— lfko  the  sudden  recovery  of 
Britain’s  fitm  industry;  but 
we  do  know  that  government 
decisions  do  have  big  conse- 
quences — look  no  further 
than  foe  impact  of  foe  lottery 
money  — and  that  spontane- 


ous combustion  is  much  mare 
likely  to  happen  If  foe  Infra- 
structure and  skilled  people 
are  already  in  place. 

Spending  money  by  Itself 
isn’t  a policy,  but  purposive 
investment  is.  If  the  Govern- 
ment — rightly  — gives  huge 
subidles  to  overseas  compa- 


Faith  healing  needed 

As  Jews  echo  Christian  schisms,  Julia  Pascal 
hopes  for  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  rabbis 
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IS  BRITISH  Jewry  seri- 
ously threatened  by  a 
sc  hi  8 in  along  Catholic 
(Orthodox)  and  Protestant 
(Reform)  tines?  Chief  Rabbi 

Dr  Jonathan  Sacks  ’s  confi- 
dential letter  to  Rabbi 
Chanoch  Padwa,  head  of 
the  Union  of  Orthodox  He- 
brew Congregations, 
leaked  last  week  to  the  Jew- 
ish Chronicle,  has  pro- 
voked  a crisis. 

Writing  in  rabbinical  He- 
brew, Dr  Sacks  justifies  Us 
appearance  on  February  20 
at  a non-religious  Brier* 
faith  memorial  for  Rabbi 
Gryn.  For  the  past  eight 
months  Dr  Sacks  has  come 
under  fire  for  his  absence 
at  Rabbi  Gryn’s  ftmeral 
ceremony  at  West  London 
Synagogue.  Sacks,  a sensi- 
tive man,  is  trying  to  calm 
the  storm.  , . 

In  his  letter  he  explains 
his  presence  at  the  Febru- 
ary ceremony  as  an  attempt 

at  unity.  As  he 
in  his  letter,  he  was  there 
as  the  Chief  Rabbi  appreci- 
ating tire  life  of  Hugo  Gryn 


foe  Auschwitz  survivor  bat 
never  Hugo  Gryn  “tie 

rabbi”. 

Although  Dr  Sacks  and 
other  orthodox  rabbis  visit 

churches  and  . mosques  In 
ecumenical  solidarity,  iron- 
ically they  refuse  to  attend 
Jewish  Reform  services.  As. 
Dr  Sacks  writes,  the  non- 
Orthodox  “have  no  greater 
fee”  than  me.  The  Jewish 
Chronicle’s  front  page 
headline  is  “Sacks:  my  pain 
at  having  to  praise  ‘Rabbi’ 
Gryn”.  Perhaps  most  upset- 
ting to  those  who  admired 
Rabbi  Gryn  is  the  accusa- 
tion that  Rabbi  Gryn  is 
“one  of  those  who  destroy 
the  faith”. 

A close  reading  of  Dr 
Sacks’s  letter  reveals  a 
terror  that  the  Reform,  Lib- 
eral and  Masorti  move- 
ments might  unite  and  or- 
ganise an  alternative  chief 
rabbi.  Up  to  now.  the  Or- 
thodox Chief  Rabbi  has 
been  the  sole  voice  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  commu- 
nity on  the  political  plai- 
ferm-  British  Jewry  has 


always  been  seen  as  male, 
middle-aged  and  bearded. 
Any  struggle  for  Refbnn- 
/ Liberal  representation 
would  threaten  the  tradi- 
tional power  base. 

one  Of  the  huge  differ- 
ences between  the  Ortho- 
doxy and  the  Reform  move- 
ments is  tbe  position  of 
women.  Orthodox  women 
are  still  segregated  in  ser- 
vices. They  do  not  have  the 
right  to  say  the  prayer  for 
the  dead  in  the  synagogue; 
ttilK  is  reserved  for  the 
"nearest  male  relative”. 
Every  morning.  Orthodox 
Jewish  males  still  “thank 
God  for  not  making  me  a 
woman”.  Reform  Judaism 
trains  women  rabbis.  In- 
deed Rabbi  Gryn’s  funeral 
service  was  headed  by 
Rabbi  Jackie  Tabick.  It  was 
her  voice  that  tenderly 
spoke  Kaddish  over  his 
body  in  the  packed  Marble 
Arch  synagogue.  This  poi- 
gnant moment  showed  that 
Rabbi  Gryn  was  as  equally 
committed  to  women's 
eqnality  in  death  as  in  life- 


nies  to  set  up  in  Britain  in 
order  to  boost  exports  and 
employment,  then  why  can’t 
it  do  something  similar  for 
the  arts  for  exactly  the  same 
reason? 

Tbe  good  news  is  that 
Labour  is  at  last  beginning  to 
get  its  act  together.  What  it 


If  there  is  to  be  an  alter- 
native chief  rabbi  repre- 
senting the  Jewish  commu- 
nity then,  there  is  no 
reason  why  tbe  Reform, 
Liberal  Chief  Rabbi  could 
not  be  a woman.  Nowhere 
is  this  suggested  in  Dr 
Sacks’s  letter  bat  his  very 
fear  of  a shared  leadership 
raises  the  question.  And,  if 
the  thought  of  a woman 
rabbi  provokes  anxiety  in 
the  orthodox,  then  the  pos- 
sibility of  a female  Chief 
Rabbi  is  unthinkable. 
Media  high-flier  Rabbi  Ju- 
lia Neuberger  as  Chief 
Rabbi  would  certainly 
scandalise  conservative 
British  Jewry.  It  might  also 
inspire  the  disenchanted 
and  the  enlightened. 

Those  who  appreciated 
Rabbi  Gryn’s  huge  person- 
ality are  offended  by  Dr 
Sacks’s  letter.  Although 
physically  small.  Hugo 
Gryn  was  a giant  among 
men.  He  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  Jewish 
finirncil  for  Facial  Equal- 
ity, J-Core.  He  refused  to 
concentrate  only  on  Jewish 
suffering  and  initiated 
links  between  Jews,  blacks. 
Muslims  and  Christians 
which  still  continue. 
Gryn’s  appearance  on  BBC 
Radio’s  The  Moral  Maze 
made  his  virion  of  Judaism 
accessible-  That  a Rabbi 
could  enjoy  such  popular- 


needs  when  it  gets  into  office 
is  a powerful  minister  dedi- 
cated to  foe  arts  with  foe  po- 
litical clout  to  make  things 
happen  and  a tenure  longer 
than  12  months. 

And  if  there’s  any  money 
left  over  from  foe  windfall  tax 
on  the  utilities . . . 


ity  and  cross  the  bound- 
aries of  class-ridden  chau- 
vinistic British  society’  ex- 
cited jealousy  which 
continues  after  his  death. 

In  his  letter.  Dr  Sacks 
male ac  it  clear  that  he  was 
willing  to  attend  the  Febru- 
ary service  as  tbe  Chief 
Rabbi  in  appreciation  of 
Hugo  Gryn  not  as  a 
“Reform  rabbi,  or  indeed  as 
a Jew,  but  simply  as  a 
human  being”._  Denying 
Hugo  Gryn’s  spiritual  in- 
fluence as  a rabbi.  Dr  Sacks 
wants  to  prevent  “the  vic- 
tory they  seek”.  This  imag- 
ined “victoiy”  is  against 
any  future  movement 
pressing  for  a chief  rabbi 
which  represents  the  “Prot- 
estant” Reform  movement. 
But  can  a single  chief  rabbi 
from  the  Orthodox  commu- 
nity express  the  multiplic- 
ity of  voices  in  British 
Jewry?  The  Orthodoxy,  tike 
the  Catholics,  do  not  allow 
women  their  place  as  equal 
spiritual  leaders,  they  re- 
fuse gay  rights,  mixed  mar- 
riages or  the  children  bom 
to  mothers  converted  by 
Reform  rabbis.  They  fear  a 
plurality  which  challenges 
an  Orthodox  Male  Chief 
Rabbinate  at  a time  when 
even  orthodox  women  are 
demanding  more  equal  div- 
orce laws  and  a greater 
share  of  power  in  the  run- 
ning of  tbe  synagogue. 


David  McKie 


IN  SOME  primitive-  societ- 
ies huge  significance  is  at- 
tached at  election  time  to 
the  parties’  distinctive  sym- 
bols. The  party'  of  the  ram 
does  battle  with  the  party  of 
the  pig.  or  the  plough,  or  what- 
ever. In  Britain  we  think 
we’re  above  these  things.  But 
not  perhaps  for  much  longer. 
We  may  not  yet  have  beasts  or 
items  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery as  election  icons;  but  we 
now  have  the  celebrity 
endorsement. 

Tbe  parties  are  working 
hard  at  recruiting  stars.  Con- 
servative adherents  include 
Phil  Collins.  Tony  Mortimer 
(East  171.  the  footballers  John 
Barnes  and  David  Seaman. 
Gary  Barlow  (ex-Take  That) 
and  William  Roache  (Ken  Bar- 
low).  Labour’s  trawl  looks 
even  more  ecumenical;  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  the  Rt 
Rev  Richard  Holloway,  and 
tbe  Swindon  model  Melinda 
Messenger.  Noel  and  Liam 
Gallagher,  who  I always 
thought  didn't  get  on;  .Alex 
Ferguson.  Kevin  Keegan  and 
the  terrifying  former  England 
rugby  union  footballer,  Brian 
Moore.  The  Liberal  Democrats 
hare  John  Cleese,  who  does 
party  political  broadcasts  for 
them,  though  the  last  was 
pretty  dire.  The  Referendum 
Party  lists  Edward  Fox  and 
Adam  Faith,  Geoffrey  Boycott, 
who  decided  he  shouldn’t 
stand,  and  David  Bellamy, 
who  is  standing  at  Hunting- 
don. And  the  UK  Indepen- 
dence Party  boasts  Leo 
McKern.  The  Conservatives 
thought  at  one  stage  they  had 
landed  the  Spice  Girls,  but  fur- 
ther research  revealed  that 
the  Spice  Girls  were  all  over 
the  place.  Some  back  Labour. 
Others  still  yearn  for 
Thatcher.  One,  1 seem  to 
remember,  does  both. 

Nor  is  this  mere  frivolity. 
“According  to  a new  study 
. . ."  (those  words  which  have 
come  down  the  years  to  strike 
such  a chill  in  one’s  heart)  foe 
power  to  sway  public  opinion 
is  shifting  from  politicians  to 
stars  of  business,  entertain- 
ment and  sport.  With  the  par- 
ties positioned  so  close 
together,  baffled  electors  turn 
to  those  that  they  must  admire 
to  take,  in  effect  their  deci- 
sions for  them.  The  Sunday 
Times  says  that  Bates  Dor- 
land,  the  advertising  agency 
which  commissioned  this  ex- 
ercise, estimated  John  Major 
could  wipe  out  Labour’s  lead 
at  a stroke  were  he  to  capture 
foe  England  centre-forward 
Alan  Shearer,  who  lined  up 
for  Labour  before  his  unfortu- 
nate injury.  Richard  Branson 
on  this  evidence  could  settle 
the  coming  election  today,  so 


keen  are  uncommitted  voters 
to  take  their  lead  from  him. 
He’s  described,  by  foe  way,  as 
“an  emotionally  liberal  hu- 
manitarian, but  fiscally  con- 
servative”, rather  like  Tony 
Blair  perhaps.  Or  Paddy  Ash- 
down. Or  to  judge  by  what  he 
said  about  tbe  have-nots  last 
weekend.  John  Major. 

One  can  understand,  just 
about  that  troubled  voters 
might  have  their  doubts 
resolved  by  Branson,  or  even 
Shearer,  or  in  extremis  a 
favourite  Spice  Girt  What 
seems  wholly  inexplicable  is 
the  interest  that  has  sur- 
rounded the  declaration  by 
one  of  tbe  grandsons  of  Clem- 
ent Attlee  he’s  supporting  the 
Tories. 

Put  aside  for  the  moment 
the  curious  circumstance  that 
this  demarche  has  already 
been  cancelled  out  by  another 
Attlee  grandson  saying  he’s 
voting  Labour:  let  us  simply 
marvel  that  anyone  should  ex- 
pect even  a single  voter  to  be 
moved  by  foe  views  of  descen- 
dants of  a premier  who  left 
office  in  1951  and  died  in  1967. 
Is  it  realty'  so  odd  that  his  old 
allegiance  should  not  be 
shared  by  his  grandchildren? 
His  own  son  — the  father  of 
the  one  who  has  gone  to  the 
Tories  — defected  to  the  SDP: 
hts  own  wife,  had  she  not  been 
constrained  by  her  role  as 
wife  and  consort  to  foe  leader 
of  the  Labour  Party,  would 
plainly  have  voted  Tory. 
Churchill's  son  Randolph  be- 
came a Tory  MP,  and  Ramsay 
MacDonald's  son  Malcolm  a 
National  Government  MP.  but 
Oliver  Bttldwin.  son  of  Stan- 
ley. turned  left-wing  Labour 
and  sat  in  the  Commons  on 
the  opposite  side  of  foe  House 
to  his  father. 

THAT  was  much  more 
remarkable  than  any 
conversion  among  Att- 
lee's grandchildren:  it  was 
rather  as  if  James  Major  had 
just  won  the  Labour  nomina- 
tion for  Newport.  Yet  no  one 
then  seemed  profoundly 
disturbed. 

The  affair  of  the  Attlee  prog- 
eny tells  us  little  about  real 
politics.  What  It  rather  sug- 
gests is  a wistful  desire  to 
commune  with  the  dead.  If 
Clem  were  alive  today,  would 
he  be  backing  Major,  a fellow 
cricket  fanatic?  Or  would  he 
be  happy  with  Blair?  It  is  no 
use  using  his  grandsons  as 
surrogate  Clement  Attlees. 
These  are  questions  we  cannot 
answer.  The  only  consistent 
attempt  to  elicit  facts  of  this 
kind  has  been  made  by  foe 
Sun.  which  at  the  last  election 
engaged  a medium  to  ask  fam- 
ous figures  in  history  how 
they  would  have  voted.  Major 
or  Kinnock.  The  result  for 
Major  Churchill,  Field  Mar- 
shal Montgomery.  Queen  Vic- 
toria. Elvis  Presley,  Sid 
James.  For  Kinnock:  Mao, 
Marx,  Stalin.  Trotsky.  John 
Lennon  (a  mishearing  for  Le- 
nin, perhaps?)  and  Robert 
Maxwell  ("I  see  a lot  of  myself 
in  Neil  Kinnock.”)  But  that 
was  In  foe  days  when  foe  Sun 
was  a Tory  paper.  You  won’t 
see  such  things  this  time. 


"The  facts  on  which 
policy  is  based  should 
always  be  published 
in  advance.” 


Charter88  is  the  independent  campaign  for  a 
modem  and  fair  democracy,  so  you  might  expect 
us  to  say  that 

In  fact,  the  speaker  was  William  Waldegrave  of 
the  ’arms  to  Iraq*  affair. 

Help  us  show  what  open  government  really  means 

- introducing  a Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  next  election  could  decide  not  just  who  governs  - but  how 
Join  over  70,000  of  is  and  keep  up  the  pressure  for 
-A  democratic  Parliament 
• A Freedom  of  infdmwion  Act 
-A  SHI  of  Rights 

•A  proportional  voting  system 

- Decentralisation  ol  power 
■ A written  constitution 

TccChvtertS.  Exmouth  House.  3-71  Pine  Street.  London  EC1R  0JH 
e-mail  Infb^dwttefSkoigjjk  website  www.gn3pc.org/thartefe8 

I want  a modem  and  fair  democracy. 

I support  the  aims  of  Charter88. 


sign  here 
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Dm  making  a donation  of  £T0  £25 

by  cheque  (payable  to  Chaner88) 
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Captain  A J Baker-Cresswell 


sea  no 


longer 


CAPTAIN  AJ 
Baker-Cresswell. 
who  has  died  aged 
96.  made  a unique 
contribution  to  the 
Royal  Navy's  wartime 
struggle  to  seize  the  initiative 
Erom  the  U-boats  threatening 
the  vital  transatlantic  supply- 
line. In  May  1941  he  *a s in 
command  of  the  destroyer 
HMS  Bulldog  and  leading  the 
3rd  Escort  Group  as  it  sailed 
from  Iceland  to  take  over  the 
protection  of  westbound  con- 
voy OB318.  On  May  9 a U- 
boat  torpedoed  two  freighters. 

This  is  how  Baker-Cress- 
well  described  what  happened 
next,  in  a letter  to  me  two 
years  ago.  “I  was  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  (escort)  screen  and 
could  see  where  the  U-boat 
must  have  been  to  make  his 
attack.  I turned  back,  telling 

my  second-in-command  to 
take  charge  of  the  convoy.  Au- 
bretia  was  the  corvette  in  the 
starboard  wing  column  and 
was  ideally  placed  to  counter- 
attack, which  he  did 
promptly. 

“I  was  in  contact  (with  the 
submarine)  and  prepared  to 
attack  after  Aubretia.  when 
UllO  surfaced  right  ahead  of 
me.  My  immediate  reaction 
was  to  ram  and  I rang  down 
for  12  knots.  Then  I suddenly 
remembered  an  account  in 
the  staff  course  I had  attended 
before  the  war  of  the  Russians 
capturing  the  German  cruiser 
Magdeburg  and  banding  her 
over,  complete  with  all  the  ci- 
phers, to  the  director  of  naval 
intelligence,  and  the  invalu- 
able results  for  us.” 

In  fact  the  priceless  Ger- 
man naval  signal  book  was 
found  clutched  in  the  arms  of 
a dead  warrant-officer 
dragged  from  the  sea  after 
Russian  troops  arrived  to  de- 
molish the  cruiser,  which  had 
run  aground  in  a Baltic  fog  in 
August  1914.  Two  months 
later  the  imperial  Russian 
navy  handed  the  book  to  Brit- 
ish naval  intelligence,  which 
was  able  to  eavesdrop  on  Ger- 
man signals  for  the  rest  of  the 
war. 

By  the  time  war  broke  out 
again  in  1939,  the  Germans 
were  using  the  Enigma  cipher 
machine,  whose  millions  of 
possible  settings  presented  a 
major  headache  to  British  In- 
telligence. A massive  effort  by 
cryptanalysts  based  at  Bletch- 
ley  Park  broke  into  the  En- 
gima  ciphers  and  the  intelli- 
gence thus  obtained,  code- 
named  Ultra,  was  a major 
factor  in  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  the  U-boats  in  1943. 

Joe  Baker-Cresswell  contin- 
ued: ‘1  turned  to  my  officer  of 
the  watch  and  I said:  'By  God, 
we’ll  do  a Magdeburg’  and  or- 
dered half  astern  both  to  stop 
the  ship."  He  sent  a young 
sub-lieutenant  and  some  rat- 
ings in  a cutter  to  search  the 
surfaced  submarine,  damaged 
by  Aubretia’s  depth-charges. 

The  boarding  party  man- 
aged to  retrieve  all  the  cur- 
rent code  and  cipher  paper- 


work, a hugely  valuable  haul 
in  itself,  but  the  ultimate 
prize  was  the  boat's  Enigma 
machine  complete  with  that 
day's  settings,  the  first  such 
capture  of  the  war  and  the 
most  important  The  U-boat 
sank  while  under  tow.  King 
George  VI  told  the  two  offi- 
cers as  he  decorated  them 
that  their  initiative  in  seizing 
the  cipher  material  was  “the 
most  Important  single  event 
in  the  whole  war  at  sea". 

The  FIN'S  official  war  histo- 
rian. Captain  Stephen  Roskill, 
gave  the  encounter  between 
OB318  and  UllO  two  lines  in 
his  1954  volume,  but  decided 
that  the  incident  rated  a book 
all  to  itself  five  years  later: 
The  Secret  Capture.  Yet  at 
that  stage.  14  years  after  the 
war,  the  British  government 
felt  unable  to  reveal  the  Ultra 
secret,  a fact  which  makes  the 
book  unintendedly  hilarious 
to  read  (the  full  story  was 
only  disclosed  in  1974). 

Roskill  was  able  to  reveal 
that  Baker-Cresswell' s men 
had  stripped  the  mortally 
wounded  submarine  of  Us  se- 
crets but  was  not  free  to  say 
what  they  were.  least  of  all 
that  they  included  the  first 
Knigma  machine  In  captivity. 
Instead  he  described  how  the 
secret  material  was  landed  in 
two  packing  cases  by  HMS 
Bulldog  at  Scapa  Flow,  where 
intelligence  officers  from 
London,  were  waiting. 


HE  REPORTED 
their  reaction  on 
examining  the 
haul  as  follows: 
"What!  This. . . ! 
And  this. . . ? We’ve  waited  a 
long  time  for  one  of  these!" 
Roskill  was  not  free  to  say 
what  “one  of  these”  was. 

Joe  Baker-Cresswell  was 
the  son  of  a Northumberland 
landowning  family.  After 
schooling  at  Greshams  he 
joined  the  Navy,  gaining  his 
commission  in  1918.  In  1939 
he  was  the  naval  member  of 
the  army  staff  in  North  Africa 
but  returned  to  Britain  at  the 
end  of  1940. 

He  got  an  interview  with 
Admiral  Sir  Percy  Noble,  as 
commander-in-chief  Western 
Approaches  leader  of  the  fight 
to  protect  the  convoys,  and 
asked  for  a seagoing  appoint- 
ment “In  a fortnight  I was  in 
command  of  the  3rd  Escort 
Group,”  he  told  me.  "In  April 
1941  we  were  the  first  escort 
group  to  be  based  in  Iceland, 
to  give  us  more  range  to  the 
west  On  May  6 I set  out  to 
meet  a convoy  westbound  to 
the  south  of  Iceland. . The 
rest  is  truly  history. 

He  met  his  wife,  Rona, 
while  on  a posting  in  New 
Zealand  in  1926.  She  survives 
him;  they  had  two  daughters 
and  a son. 


Dan  van  derYat 


Joe  Baker-Cresswell,  sailor, 
bom  February  2,  1901;  died 
March  4.  1997 


Secret 

war the 

frill  details 
of  Captain 
Baker- 
CressweU’s 
capture  of 
the  German 
Enigma 
code 
machine 
were  not 
disclosed 
for  over  30 
years 


Jackdaw 


No  mates 


1.  ADJUST  the  tint  on  your 
TV  so  that  all  the  people  are 
green,  and  insist  to  others 
that  you  “like  it  that  way". 

2.  Remove  every  line  of some- 
one’s .newsrc  file  except  the 
entry  for  altsex.fetish.ham- 
ster.duct-tape. 

3.  Ask 800  operators  for  dates. 
4 Produce  a rental  video  con- 
sisting entirely  of  dire  FBI 
copy  warnings. 

5.  H ide  dairy  products  in  in- 
accessible places. 

6.  Write  the  surprise  ending 
to  a novel  on  its  first  page. 

7.  Learn  Morse  code,  and 
have  conversations  with 
friends  In  public  consisting 
entirely  of  “Beeeep  Bip  Bip 


Beeeep  Bip . . _" 

8.  Buy  large  quantities  of 
mint  dental  floss  just  to  lick 
the  flavor  off. 

9.  Order  a side  of  pork  rinds 
with  your  filet  mignon. 

10.  Publicly  investigate  just 
how  slowly  you  can  make  a 
"croaking”  noise. 

11.  Change  channels  five  min- 
utes before  the  end  of  every 
show. 

12.  Wear  your  pants 
backwards. 

13.  Decline  to  be  seated  at  a 
restaurant,  and  simply  eat 
their  complimentary  mints 
by  the  cash  register. 

14.  Pay  for  your  dinner  with 
pennies. 

15.  Inform  everyone  you  meet 
of  your  personal  Kennedy 
assassmation/UFO/  OJ 
Simpson  conspiracy  theories. 

16.  Repeat  the  following  con- 
versation a dozen  times:  “Do 
you  hear  that?"  “What?" 
“Never  mind,  it’s  gone  now." 

17.  Wander  around  the  res- 
taurant, asking  other  diners 
for  their  parsley. 

18.  Push  all  the  flat  Lego 
pieces  together  tightly. 

19.  At  the  laundromat,  use  one 
dryer  for  each  of  your  socks. 

20.  When  Christmas  carol- 


paternal interest . . . 
Penelope  Wallace 
introduced  a new 
readership  to  tile  books  of 
her  father,  Edgar  Wallace 


Penelope  Wallace 


Industriously  devoted  to  daddy 


IN  1960  Penelope  Wallace, 
who  has  died  aged  73, 
took  on  the  literary  es- 
tate of  her  father,  Edgar 
Wallace,  the  best  selling 
popular  writer  and  journal- 
ist of  the  1920s.  She  also 
revived  the  Tallis  Press  he 
had  created  to  publish  The 
Pour  Just  Men. 

She  updated  his  books  to 
attract  a new  readership, 
founded  the  Edgar  Wallace 
Society  with  a worldwide 
membership,  edited  the 
Edgar  Wallace  Mystery 
Magazine,  and  lectured  on 
her  father’s  life. 

In  1980  she  became  the 
London  Press  Club's  first 


woman  chairman  — her 
father  having  held  the  posi- 
tion in  the  year  she  was 
born. 

She  also  chaired  the 
Crime  Writers  Association 
for  whom,  in  1975,  she  or- 
ganised the  first  crime 
writers  international  con- 
gress. In  1982  she  chaired 
the  Society  of  Women  Writ- 
ers and  Journalists. 

A large  figure,  with  her 
father's  strong  features, 
she  could  be  very  regal  as 
well  as  friendly.  She  was 
just  eight  when  she  wrote 
her  first  story  in  1932.  the 
year  her  father*  died.  Edu- 
cated at  Roedean,  she 


worked  in  wartime  Oxford 
helping  with  what  she  de- 
scribed as  “communal 
feeding**. 

After  the  war  she  bought 
a cake  shop  and  later  a 
snack  bar.  She  admitted 
that  this  was  slightly  curi- 
ous since  she  never  had  an 
interest  in  cooking.  In  1955 
she  married  George  Hal- 
crow,  who  ran  several 
Oxford  Indian  and  Chinese 
restaurants. 

They  lived  in  a large 
north  Oxford  house,  whose 
living  room  became  Pen- 
ny's office;  from  the  living 
room  table  she  ran  what  be- 
came the  Edgar  Wallace  in- 


dustry, and  continued  her 
editorial  work,  surrounded 
by  mounds  of  paper,  ash- 
trays, kettle  and  takeaway 
food. 

Four  of  her  novels  were 
published  in  Germany,  one 
in  Britain.  Among  several 
short  stories  published  in 
13  countries,  one  was 
adapted  for  American  tele- 
vision. Her  husband  died  in 
1994.  She  leaves  a son  and  a 
daughter. 


Bob  Smyth 


Penelope  Wallace,  writer  and 
editor,  bom  May  30  1923;  died 
January  13. 1997 


Darcey  Ribeiro 


Forging  utopia 
from  concrete 


IT  WAS  the  poet  Carlos 
Drummond  de  Andrade 
who  said  of  the  Brazilian 
politician,  writer  and  aca- 
demic Darcey  Ribeiro,  who 
has  died  of  cancer  aged  74. 
that  he  was  narcissistic,  bril- 
liant, road,  indefatigable,  cap- 
tivating, exaggerated,  polemi- 
cal — and  a visionary. 

Ribeiro  was  bom  in  Montes 
Claros  in  the  state  of  Minas 
Gerais.  After  a sociology 
degree  from  SSo  Paulo  Uni- 
versity  in  1943  he  joined  the 
Indian  Protection  Service  and 
spent  a decade  in  the  Amazon 
basin.  He  became  an  ardent 
and  lifelong  defender  of  the 
indigenous  cause  and  in  1953 
founded  the  Museum  of  the 
Indian,  acknowledged  by 
Unesco  as  the  first  museum 
in  the  world  to  treat  Indians 
as  equals. 

Ribeiro  wrote  several  influ- 
ential books  about  Brazil's  In- 
dians. He  was  also  convinced 
that  Brazil's  ethnic  heritage, 
with  people  of  Indian,  African 
and  European  extraction,  was 
the  country’s  strength. 
"When  we  free  ourselves  of 
our  colonial  inheritance  of 
brutality,  which  even  today 
means  that  people  are  burned 
like  coal”  — a reference  to 
Brazil's  frequent  lynchings  — 
'then  we  will  create  the  most 
beautiful  civilisation  on 
earth,  a new  Rome."  he 
commented. 

Ribeiro  was  passionately 
interested  in  education  and. 
after  the  1955  election  of  the 
great  modernising  president. 
Juscelino  Kubitschek,  was 
asked  to  set  up  a university  in 
the  new  federal  capital,  Brasi- 
lia. Ribeiro  said  that  his  uni- 
versity would  be  "utopia  in 
concrete",  in  which  tradi- 
tional rigid  hierarchies  would 
be  abolished.  In  1961  he  be- 
came education  minister  in 
President  Jo&o  Goulart’s 
reformist  government 
He  planned  a revolution  in 
primary  education  but  in 
March  1964  the  Goulart  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  by  a 
military  coup  and  Ribeiro. 
along  with  hundreds  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  forced 
into  exile.  He  returned  to 
Brazil  in  1988,  was  arrested 
and  freed  after  10  months  in 
jaiL  He  travelled  to  Chile,  and 
worked  as  an  educational  ad- 


viser to  Salvador  Allemle’s 
socialist  government  until 
that  country's  lira  military 
coup.  Bock  in  exile  he  chose 
Peru.  In  1975  n tumour  was 
found  in  his  long,  and  he  was 
allowed  back -into  Brazil  for 
the  operation.  "The  generals 
only  allowed  me  hock  In  be- 
cause they  thought  I wasn’t 
going  to  lost  nip  tv  than  a few 
days,*’  Ribeiro-  was  fond  of 
saying.  \ 

After  democracy  was 
restored  Rlbeira  resumed  his 
political  career,  when  his  old 
colleague  Leuncl\Brizola  was* 
elected  Rio  de  Janeiro's  gov- 
ernor in  1982.  RlMrtro  became 
vice-governor,  Ik  planned 
and  organised  what  became 
the  trademark  of  Bnzota's 
government.  aU -das  schools 
with  libraries  and  imports  fa- 
cilities. where  childten  wore 
given  three  meals  a day. 
Many  were  located  in  shanty- 
towns and  they  becanc  very 
popular.  In  1990  Ribe.ro  was 
elected  senator,  recoiling  al- 
most three  million  votes. 

Ribeiro  also  found  tnie  to 
write  novels  — sevtval  of 
which  were  bestsellers  — and 
to  enjoy  himself.  An  uniupen- 
tant  womaniser,  he  was  mar- 
ried twice  and  ceJebraiel  bis 
73rd  birthday  in  1995  by  hvit* 
Ing  ail  his  ex-wlves.  mis- 
tresses and  female  frteids. 
and  no  men,  to  a party.  A.I  so 
of  them  turned  up. 

He  fought  cancer  for  rruny 
years.  In  1994  he  discharg'd 
himself  from  an  Intensve 
care  unit  to  work  on  his  list 
book.  The  Brazilian  JVOffe. 
He  remained  political,* 
active,  going  to  the  senate  Ina 
wheelchair  to  elect  the  seruw 
president  last  month. 

Ribeiro  remained  commit- 
ted to  his  brand  of  socialism 
though  it  was  one  that  man) 
Brazilian  leftists  now  find  au- 
thoritarian and  populist.  He 
said  recently:  "The  Idiots  say 
that  socialism  has  died,  ft 
isn't  dead,  because  capitalism 
isn't  dead  and  won’t  die. 
There  will  always  be  a fight 
between  capital  and  labour.” 


Suo  Branford  and 
Jaiflocha 


Darcy  Rlbairo,  politician  and 
writer,  bom  October  26,  1922. 
died  February  17. 1997 


Letters 


Brian  Sanders  writes : Why 
did  Dennis  Barker  in  his  Ron- 
ald Eraser  obituary  (March 
15)  make  snide  remarks  about 
Sir  Donald  Wolfit?  I joined 
the  Wolfit  company  aged  16  as 
an  assistant  stage  manager  in 
1944,  remaining  until  the  end 
of  1945.  After  national  service 
I rejoined  for  the  whole  of 
1949.  Wolfit  was  always  kind- 
ness itself  to  me.  For  example, 
when  the  company  enter- 
tained troops  in  Paris,  Brus- 
sels and  Egypt  in  early  1945, 
the  authorities  refused  to 
allow  four  of  us  under  18  to 
travel  around  in  wartime. 
Wolfit  persisted:  "They  are 
members  of  my  company  and 
I want  them  to  have  this  expe- 
rience.” After  much  persua- 
sion from  Wolfit,  who  agreed 
to  place  £100  on  each  of  us  for 
"good  conduct  and  safe 
return",  the  authorities 
relented.  As  a non-acting 
ASM  I could  easily  have  been 
dispensed  with.  An  egoma- 
niac? No.  An  old-style  actor- 
manager?  Yes. 

Regarding  dressers,  Wolfit 
always  had  someone  on  con- 
tract as  actor/dresser.  As  for 
sweeping  the  stage.  Barker 
cannot  know  much  about  the 
profession.  No  stagehands' 
union  would  allow  an.  actor 
anywhere  near  a broom. 


Peter  Andrews  writes:  Ronald 
Fraser  ( obituary  March  15)  will 
remain  unforgettable  as  Apth- 
orpe,  with  his  thunder  box,  in 
the  BBC  adaptation  of  Evelyn 
Waugh's  Sword  of  Honour  tril- 
ogy. That  role  helped  to  make 
the  National  Film  Theatre’s 
recent  reshowing  one  of  the 
highspots  of  the  year. 


BozorgAlavi 


Defying  the  censor  in  Iran 


OZORG  Alavi.  who 
has  died  at  the  age  of 
93,  was  a literary 
pioneer,  writing 
what  is  widely  regarded  as 
the  first  modern  Persian 
novel.  Her  Eyes.  His  work  fo- 
cused on  political  and  social 
issues-  The  left-wing  views  he 
held  led  to  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Iran  of  the  1930s.  Later, 
after  Dr  Musaddeq's  national- 
ist and  liberal  government 
was  overthrown  in  the  early 
1950s,  he  went  into  permanent 
exile  in  what  was  then  East 
Germany. 

Alavi  was  born  in  Tehran 
into  a wealthy  and  traditional 
family.  His  father  moved  to 
Germany  after  the  first  world 
war.  where  Bozorg  was  edu- 
cated and  where  as  a student 
he  came  to  know  Dr  Taqi 
Arani.  who  was  to  become  the 
key  figure  in  the  Iranian 
Marxist  movement.  Later  he 
met  Sadeq  Hedayat,  the  father 
of  modern  Persian  short 
stories.  •'Dr  Arani  pulled  me 
towards  politics,"  said  Alavi, 
"and  Hedayat  got  me  inter- 
ested in  literature." 

In  1928,  Alavi  returned  to 
Iran  and  worked  in  the  north- 
ern town  of  Rasht  on  a pro- 
gressive newspaper  — which 
was  repeatedly  suppressed  — 
and  translated  some  western 
short  stories  which  were  pub- 
lished in  various  journals.  In 
the  early  1330s  he  wrote  The 
Suitcase,  his  first  short  story 
collection. 


Alavi’s  stories,  the 
first  modem  works 
on  Iranian  prison 
conditions,  were 
scribbled  on 
fragments  of  paper, 
cigarette  packets 
and  paper  bags 


Alavi’s  involvement  with 
Marxism  led  in  1337  to  his  be- 
coming the  first  modern  Iran- 
ian writer  imprisoned  for  his 
politics,  as  one  of  the  “Group 
of  Fifty-Three”.  Taqi  Arani, 
the  group’s  leader,  was  killed 
in  prison  but  after  the  1911 
Allied  occupation  of  Iran, 
Alavi  and  other  political  pris- 
oners were  released  under  a 
general  amnesty. 

During  his  imprisonment 
Alavi  wrote  two  moving 
books,  Scrap  Papers  From 
Prison,  and  Ftfty- Three  Per- 
sons. and  thus  developed  a 
genre,  providing  the  first 
modern  literary  works  about 
Iranian  prison  conditions. 
Scrap  Papers  was  not  an  ab- 
stract title.  Most  of  the  stories 
had  been  scribbled  on  frag- 
ments of  paper,  cigarette 
packets,  and  paper  bags. 


In  1962  Her  Eyes,  generally 
regarded  as  a masterpiece, 
was  published  and  became  an 
immediate  best-seller.  It  de- 
picted a love  affair  and  the 
political  activities  of  a 
painter.  This  intermingling 
of  politics  and  ordinary  life 
was  the  key  to  its  success, 
and  to  that  of  almost  all  of 
Alavi’s  works.  His  brilliant 
style  attracted  general  read- 
ers as  well  as  the  literary 
elite. 

After  Dr  Musaddeq’s  over- 
throw and  Alavi’s  move  to 
East  Germany  he  became  a 
professor  of  literature  at  East 
Berlin's  Humboldt  Universi- 
ty, and  his  writing  included  a 
German-language  history  of 
Persian  literature.  Most  of 
Alavi ’s  works  were  banned 
in  Iran  during  the  Shah’s 
regime.  In  his  last  literary 


work.  Moryanch  (Termite),  he 
depicted  how  corruption  de- 
stroyed the  Iranian  monar- 
chy. He  wanted  to  show,  he 
said,  how.  just  as  termites  de- 
vour wooden  houses,  so  cor- 
ruption can  spread  through  a 
regime  and  destroy  1L 

Life  in  exile  took  an  appall- 
ing toll  on  his  literary  talent. 
He  produced  no  more  great 
works.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Shah  in  1979  he  paid  a brief 
visit  to  Iran,  but  a few  years 
ago  Alavi  said  regretfully 
that  he  had  lost  touch  with 
both  his  homeland  and  its 
people. 

He  remained  a left-winger, 
and  while  for  a time  a mem- 
ber of  the  Tudeh  (Iranian 
Communist)  party,  he  was 
far  from  being  a dogmatist 
Circumstances  forced  him 
into  politics,  he  observed. 
"You  have  to  have  very 
strong  willpower  to  remain 
indifferent  when  people  are 
being  killed  outside  your 
house,  and  say  that  it  is  no 
concern  of  yours  . . . Perhaps 
it  was  my  Site,  or  even  my 
mistake,  but  that  is  how  it 
was  for  me.” 

Bozorg  Alavi’s  works  are 
still  read  today  and  influence 
a new  generation.  As  a writer 
and  teacher,  be  was  a truly 
great  man. 


Sadeq  Saba 


Bozorg  Alavi.  writer,  bom  1904; 
died  February  17  1997 


Birthdays 


Ursula  Andress,  actress.  61; 
Sir  Nigel  Broomfield.  Brit- 
ish ambassador  to  Germany. 
60:  Michael  Chapman,  race- 
horse trainer.  59;  Glenn 
Close,  actress.  50;  Nigel 
Clough,  footballer.  31:  Or- 
nette Coleman,  jazz  sxxu- 
phonist.  67;  Peter  Cotes, 
theatre  director.  85:  John 
Holder,  cricket  umpire.  52: 
Patrick  McGoohan.  actor. 
69:  Paul  Mar  land.  Conserva- 
tive MP.  57:  David  Nichol- 
son. racehorse  trainer.  58; 
Lord  Plant  of  Highficld.  po- 
litical theorist,  master.  St 
Catherine’s  College.  Oxford. 
52:  Philip  Roth,  novelist.  W; 
Brian  Rust,  discographer.  73; 
Andy  Sinton,  footballer.  31: 
Andy  Stovold,  cricket  coarh, 
44;  Duncan  Weldon,  theatre 
producer.  56:  Bruce  Willis, 
actor.  42:  Mary  Wimbush. 
actress,  73. 


Death  Notices 


SEVAN,  Ron.  Allor  a tang  battle  died  m 
•M  13111  ot  March  1987  Funeral  W tak.fi 


place  on  Tnursoay  3Mi  o<  Marti 
1030am  al  Golden  Green  Cromotrrium 
No  flowers,  by  request  bul  donations  to  The 
Morning  Star  Flgntmg  Fund. 

JOHNSON.  Helen  Janet  Margonrt.  erf  Ra- 
ton End.  Berfcftarnstead.  cn  1SU1  Mercti 
suddenly  in  hospital  Much  toyed  wile. 


mother  jnd  grandmother  Servtte  to  be 
held  HI  Holy  Trtntty  Church.  Ponen  End.  el 


230.  on  March.  No  Rowers  ptoav*. 

donation-)  to  mind  or  OXFAM 


WOODCOCK.  On  March  15lh  in  Epsom 
Laura  Mery,  wile  ol  too  late  HI  Han  George 
Woodcock.  F unarm  r-onnu  on  Uonday 
March  24to  al  IQam  at  Si  Josephs  RIG 
Church.  Epsom,  (allowed  by  bunol  in 
Epsom  Cemetery  Flowers  and  pnauMin  la 
A A E LonghursL  FD  s.  Tl  - 23  Kmastan 
Road.  Swoll.  Sunny  Trt  0181  J03  1077 


■ To  place  jraur  onnuuncemonl  telephone 
0171  713  «07  or  tix  oi  M 713  4139  bciwnon 
9am  ,md  3pm  Mon-Frt 


ling,  sing  "Jingle  Bells.  Bat- 
man smells"  until  physically 
restrained. 

21.  As  much  as  possible,  skip 
rather  than  walk. 

22.  Stand  over  someone's 
shoulder,  mumbling,  as  they 
read. 

23.  Finish  the  99  bottles  of 
beer  song. 

24.  Pretend  your  mouse  is  a 
CB  radio,  and  talk  to  it. 

25.  Try  playingthe  William 
Tell  Overture  by  tapping  on 
the  bottom  of  your  chin. 

When  nearly  done,  announce 
“no,  wait,  I messed  it  up”, 
and  repeat 

26.  Drive  half  a black. 

27.  Name  your  dog  ■‘Dog’’. 

28.  Routinely  handcuff  your- 
self to  furniture,  informing 

the  curious  that  you  don't 
want  to  fall  off“in  case  the  big 
one  comes”. 

29.  While  making  presenta- 
tions, occasionally  bob  your 
head  like  a parakeet. 

30.  Change  your  name  to 
John  Aaaaasmith  for  the 
great  glory  of  being  first  in 
the  phone  book.  Claim  it’s  a 
Hawaiian  name,  and  demand 
that  people  pronounce  each 
A. 

How  to  be  incredibly  annoying. 


Taken  from  the  humour  list- 
server  by  Lindsay  Marshall 


Pore  grip 

MY  facial  is  scheduled  for 
8am  the  next  day.  and  at 
around  8.05am,  a stranger 
called  Joy  has  her  hand  in- 
side my  pores  and  is  rum- 
maging around. 

“Relax,”  she  says.  “Lie 
back.  Let  me  pamper  you." 

But  1 cannot  relax.  I am  an 
awkward  and  guilty  pamper. 
Put  it  down  to  my  Cardiff  up- 
bringing, but  1 consider  hav- 
ing my  blackheads  squeezed 
by  a total  stranger  to  be  the 
epitome  of  excess.  I bet  even 
the  kings  and  queens  of  olde 
didn't  ask  their  menials  to 
squeeze  their  blackheads  for 
them. 

"Can  we  talk  first?"  I say. 

“I  didn't  realise  how  intimate 
pores  are.  I mean  you  are  in- 
side of  me  now.  You’re  actu- 
ally inside  of  me." 

"No  I'm  not."  snaps  Joy, 
shocked. 

For  the  next  three  days.  1 
am  covered  in  seaweed  by 
women  in  starched  white 
uniforms,  hosed  down  by 
men  in  rubber  gloves,  pum- 


melled and  covered  in  oils  by 
an  Austrian  lady  called  Clau- 
dia. Claudia  accidentally 
touches  my  buttocks.  My 
penis  springs  into  life. 

"Sorry,"  says  Claudia. 

"Sorry,”  I say. 

And  I detoxify.  No  caffeine. 
No  alcohol  and  hardly  any 
cigarettes.  I am  doing  cold 
turkey.  My  head  splits:  I am 
irritable;  I feverishly  scratch 
my  arms,  lil«»  a junkie.  Elaine 
and  I leave,  feeling  simulta- 
neously great  and  terrible. 

“Can  we  stop,"  I say,  "at 
the  next  service  station?" 

"Okay.”  say  Elaine. 

I order  a coffee,  and  buy  a 
packet  of  fags. 

“That  was  great,"  I say  to 
Elaine,  sipping  and  smoking. 
“How  do  you  feel?"  says 
Elaine. 

“Great"  I say,  ordering  an- 
other coffee. 

Jon  Honson  describes  his  pore 
experience  at  a health  farm 
with  his  partner  Elaine,  Ex- 
tracted front  Elle  magazine. 


Wrong  man 


GENETICIST  Dr  Rio  F Paoii 
and  his  team  of  US 
researchers  think  they've 


discovered  the  gene  that  pre- 
disposes you  to  be  unlucky  in 
love.  Located  on  chromosome 
19.  the  PRIC  l gene  seems  to 
make  women  more  likely  to 
be  attracted  to  men  who  treat 
them  badly.  A study  con- 
ducted on  378  New  York 
women  found  that  those  who 
carried  the  PRIC  1 gene  were 
twice  as  likely  to  fall  in  love 
with  guys  who  never  called 
them,  five  times  more  likely 
to  back  down  during  argu- 
ments with  a lover,  compared 
to  women  who  were  PRIC  1- 


Zest . . . gene  junction 


free.  "It’s  a real  break- 
through." saysDrPaoll.  "We 
hope  we'll  be  able  to  develop  a 
simple  blood  test  to  identify 
susceptible  women.” 

And  then  do  what?  Pro- 
gramme them  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  right  man?  Planning 
ahead  in  Zest  magazine.  Apol- 
ogies for  wrongly  accrediting 
the  article  entitled  Muscle 
pouvr  on  March  12  to  She  mag- 
azine. it  tens  from  Zest 
magazine. : 


Love  lost 


1.  SHE  has  been  ridicultni  for 
her  breasts,  her  hushand.  her 
divorce,  her  boyfriend,  her 
kid's  names,  her  voice,  her 
jobs,  her  books  on  pregnancy, 
her  clothes,  her  hair,  and  her 
adulterous  father. 

2.  Yet  until  last  year  she  still 
retained  her  press  agent. 

3.  Paula's  problem  Ls  less  self- 
aggrandisement  than  patho- 
logical self-abasement. 

-1.  For  instance.  The  Buum- 
town  Rats  used  to  call  her  The 
Limpet  and  sin*  didn’t  do  any- 
thing about  that  at  nil. 

R.  She  really  loves  Michael 
Hutchence. 

No  willy.  She  had  his  pic- 


ture on  the  fridge  fur  12  years 
while  she  was  still  with 
Geldof. 

7.  She’s  modern:  She  lets  her 
kids  come  In  and  talk  to  her 
while  she's  oh  the  toiler. 

8.  She  had  a tattoo  before  it 
was  hip. 

9.  Actually,  she  had  a tattoo 
when  it  was  the  least  hip 
thing  in  the  whole  world. 

10.  She  kept on  sleeping  with 
Geldof  even  though  he  d irtn  *i 
take  a bath  between  19R2  and 
1985. 

11.  She  doesn't  really  want  to 
be  famous,  you  know.  "As 
soon  as  1 have  enough 
money."  she  says.  ’Tm  out  erf 
that  Kitchen  because  i e.mum 
stand  the  lwat  “ How  docent. 
Terrorised  by  the  tabloids. 
hGU-d  by  other  women  and 
grassed  up  ftp  the  nanny. 
Arena  reminds 

fkurfa  Yates  dt'ser It'S  M lv 
loved. 


Jackdniv  wanis  ienelt,  E-mail 
jm'kdawi'tjniardtan.t'OMK;  fax 
0171-713  4J6&  Jackdaw,  The 
(hmrdlan.  119  Farr  ingdort 
flood,  London  EC.  IK  SEE. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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Anglo-Saxon  attitudes  and  steel,  page  12 


Adriano  speaks  out  on  food  safety,  page  12 
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Financial  Editor:  Afex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-259-9610 
Fax:  0171-833-445* 


Finance  Guardian 


Doulton’s 
earnings 
fill  to  brim 


ROYAL  Ponton,  the  fine 
china  anf  giftware 
maker,  - contimed  its  hn- 
pressive  performance  since 
demerger  firon  Pearson  in 
1993  with  a 16per  cent  rise 
in  pre-tax  prcits  last  year 
to  £17.6  minim  from  sales 
of  £251.8  mllion,  writes 
Dominic  Wahl 
Deputy  ciairman  and 
chief  executive  Stuart 
Lyons,  picnred  at  the  com- 
pany’s son  in  London’s 
PiccadOly/vith  a cnp  from 
its  Centejuial  Rose  table- 
ware.  sai*  he  company  had. 
benefLteqfrom  a move  into 
faster  earning 
growth  han  some  tradi- 
tional fewnesses. 

Last  iaouary,  for  exam- 
ple, it  pd  £1^  million  for 
Hollani  Craft,  the  novelty 
gtftwae  maker,  then  in  Oc- 
tober | forked  oxrt  £5.5  mil- 
Ir  Caithness  Glass, 
japaipnd  Indonesia  moves 
?ed  successfoL 

also  expanded 
its  rf&ll  business  interna- 
1.  Australia  stood 
20  per  cent  sales 
tb. 

: MARTIN  GODWIN 


had] 

ThJgroup 


ibour  seizes  MPs*  report  ori  energy  regulation  to  justify  levy  • Tories  argue  claim  is  a travesty 

he  windfall  tax  hijacking 


:Mfta  Weston 

.industrial  Correspondent 

LABOUR  yesterday 
moved  to  hijack  an 
all-party  report  on 
energy'  regulation  to 
justify  its  plans  for  a 
windfall  levy  on  excess  utility 
profits. 

Martin  O'Neill,  Labour 
chairman  of  the  Commons 
trade  and  industry  select 
committee  which  produced, 
the  report,  said  the  evidence 
collected  "made  the  case  dear 
for  some  sort  of  taxation  on 
the  excess  profits  made  in  the 
post-privatisation  period”. 

But  Conservative  commit- 
tee member  John  ButterfUI 
said  that  to  make  such  a 
claim  was  a “travesty”. 

He  said:  “Taxation  by  refer- 
ence to  profits  is  not  what  we 
want  , in  the  UK.  Profit  con- 
trols do  not  operate  in  the 
best  interests  of  consumers.” 
The  proposed  tax  was  also 
criticised  by  the  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Regulated  Indus- 


tries, which  provided  many  of 
the  statistics  used  in  the 
report.  The  levy  was  arbi- 
trary and  would  peialise  cur- 
rent shareholders  father  than 
those  who  benefited  at  priva- 
tisation, the  centre's  Peter 
Boulding  said.  F ' 

But  Mr  O'Neil  said  that 
prices  set  by  the  gas  and  elec- 
tricity industry  'regulators  at 
| the  start  of  privatisation,  and 
the  dividends;  shareholders 
had  received  then  and  in  sub- 
|.  sequent  years,  made  it  clear 
that  consumes  had  lost  out 
in  the  eariy  stages  of 
: privatisation. 

“The  consumer  should 
have  benefit'd  far  more.  And 
the  consumer  as  taxpayer  is 
still  paying  for  people  who 
lost  their  jabs  in  the  shake- 
out foDdwfiJg  privatisation,’' 
he  said./ ; 

As  expected,  the  report  by 
the  which  is  the  first  in- 
7tion  of  the  workings  of  | 
Idctricity  regulator, 
and  the  gas  watchdog, 

, endorsed  the  system  of ! 
ition-llnked  price  caps 


known  as  RP1  minus  X.  This 
is  the  formula  under  which 
the  regulators  require  utili- 
ties to  cut  customers'  bills  in 
real  terms. 

Labour  is  expected  to  use 
the  report's  support  for  the 
current  price  formula  to 
abandon  plans  to  replace  it 


with  a scheme  under  which 
shareholders  and  customers 
would  share  any  excess 
profits. 

Mr  O’Neill  said:  "We  don’t 
think  there's  a more  flexible 
system  than  RPI  minus  X,  and 
the  committee  was  unani- 
mous on  this.” 
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The  consumer 
should  have 
benefited  far 
more.  And  the 
consumer  as 
taxpayer  is  still 
paying  for  people 
who  lost  their  jobs 
in  the  shake-out 
after  privatisation1 


loD  saysljreed  is  bad  for  business 


Simon  BmwI* 
Industrial  Editor 


Institute  of 

tors  yesterday  admi 
. that  bulging  pay  pa 
els  for  some  of  Britain's 
bosses  — particularly  in 
privatised  utilities  — 
damaged  the  image  of  bn$r 
ness  and  called  for  city  in- 
stitutions to  press  for  tie 
removal  of  directors  wio 
foiled  to  perform. 

In  a report  which  will  be 
leapt  on  by  Labour  to  tes- 
tify its  windfall  tax  propos- 
als, the  ZoD  said  overpaid 
utility  directors  and  execu- 
tives given  huge  comptnsar 
tion  payments  when  forced 


step  down  early  — so- 
called  payments  for  failure 
— had  raised  “legitimate 
public  concerns”. 

Top  pay  bad  also  become 
a distraction  from  serious 
issues  facing  business,  such 
as  how  to  deal  with  under- 
performing  companies. 

Ruth  Lea,  head  of  the 
loD's  policy  unit,  said  di- 
rectors carried  huge  res- 
ponsibilities and  should  be 
suitably  rewarded. 

But  she  added:  “All  too 
often  high  pay  packages 
have  not  been  properly 
handled  and  this  has  led  to 
the  all  too  familiar  media 
outrage  which  has  hurt 
business’s  image.” 

She  called  for  sharehold- 


ers, particularly  big  insti- 
tutions, to  put  pressure  on 
remuneration  committees 
to  limit  excessive  pay 
awards  and  to  vote  against 
the  re-election  of  directors 
Who  were  not  thought  to 
merit  their  rises. 

The  IoD  wants  to  stamp 
out  pay  ratcheting  arguing 
that  the  “macho  culture’’  of 
companyies  trying  to  en- 
sure their  directors  are  in 
the  upper  quartile  of  direc- 
tors' pay  was  indefensible. 
It  urges  remuneration  com- 
mittees to  resist  it. 

The  loD  notes  that  execu- 
tive pay  in  Britain’s  biggest 
companies  rose  at  8.6  per 
cent  in  the  year  to  last 
June,  compared  with  the  4 


per  cent  increase  for  direc- 
tors of  smaller  firms  and  a 
slyniiar  increase  in  average 
earnings.  But  it  suggests 
that  top  pay  is  in  line  with 
the  rest  of  Europe  and 
lower  than  the  US. 

The  director's  organisa- 
tion insists  that  managers 
I of  small  firms  earn  rela- 
tively modest  sums  com- 
pared with  “stellar”  pay 
packages  in  the  City. 

A managing  director  of  a 
firm  with  sales  of  up  to  £25 
million  would  he  likely  to 
earn  on  average  £52,000 
with  a £12,000  bonus.  The 
boss  of  a company  with 
| sales  of  up  to  £200  million 
would  earn  £82J!50  plus  a 
bonus  of  £20,000. 


Although  the  MPs'  report 
concedes  that  electricity  and 
gas  are  cheaper  since  privati- 
sation, it  says  the  price  reduc- 
tions were  more  likely  to 
have  been  the  result  of 
greater  competition  than  the 
price  controls  imposed  by  the 
two  regulators  which  had  not 
been  stringent  enough. 

"Both  energy  regulators  be- 
| lleve  the  net  result  was  that 
the  initial  price  controls  un- 
duly favoured  shareholders 
over  customers,"  the  report 
says. 

After  a poor  start  the  regu- 
lators were  trying  a lot 
harder,  Mr  O'Neill  said.  “But 
there's  a long  way  to  go  to  get 
the  degree  of  transparency 
and  quality  of  information 
available  to  the  regulators  to 
take  into  account  when  set- 
| ting  price  caps.” 

The  report  says,  too,  that 
forcing  the  two  generating 
companies  to  sell  more 
capacity  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  compe- 
tition should  not  be  ruled  out 

And  it  calls  for  more  open- 
ness to  ensure  the  regulators 
have  the  information  they 
need  to  set  appropriate  price 
.caps. 

As  the  committee's  report 
was  published,  two  regional 
electricity  companies  (REC) 
spelled  out  plans  to  cut  tariffs 
| from  April  1 to  meet  price  cap 
commitments  to  the  electric- 
ity regulator.  All  12  compa- 
nies must  announce  their 
price-cutting  plans  soon  in 
preparation  for  the  new  finan- 
cial year. 

Eastern  said  prices  would 
fell  by  between  6 and  9 per 
cent  — £18  and  £30  — to 
reflect  cuts  in  subsidies  paid 
by  consumers  to  the  nuclear 
industry,  a fall  in  trans- 
mission charges  for  the 
National  Grid,  and  in  res- 
ponse to  its  own  regulatory 
price  cap. 

Southern,  the  last  remain- 
ing  independent  REC,  said  its 
prices  would  fall  by  an  aver- 
age 72  per  cent. 


The  Proposals 


REGULATION  of  the 
remaining  monopoly 
elements  of  the  gas  and 
electricity  Industries  wffl  be 
necessary  for  foe  forseaabte 
.future  to  protect 
disadvantaged  consumers, 
the  trade  and  Industry  select 
committee  report  says. 

The  rewwvnendation  on  - 
regulation  of  gas  mains  and 
power  cables  — - controlled, 
by  Transco  and  the  National 
Grid  Company — is  one  of 
35  cafisfar  changes  in  the 
rotes  made  by  the  MPs. 
based  on  the  five-month 

Inquiry.  The  report  has  been 
browfly  welcomed  by 
consumer  groups, 
Recommendations  include: 

. • No  change  in  regulators' 
statutory  duties  to  give 
consumer  interests  priority. 

• Legislation  to  protect 
vulnerable  consumers 
because  competition  In 
energy  markets  “is  fikely  to 
lead  to  unbundling  and  more 
cost-reflective  pricing”. 

• Three-year  flawing  for 
consumer  groups. 

• Legislation  to  force 
companies  to  disclose  the 
information  regulators  need 
to  set  the  level  of  X in  the  RPI 
rnteus  X price  cap  forrmda. 
"Short  term  gains  for 
shareholders  through 
obfuscation  is  not 
acceptable  and  regulators 
should  consider  what 
additional  powers  are 
necessary  to  obtain 
complete  aid  timely 
Information  from  regulated 
companies,”  It  says. 

• A review  of  the  Pool,  the 
wholesale  etectridty  market, 
which  balances  supply  and 
demand  for  electricity,  to 
perhaps  give  the  regulator 
greater  powers  to  protect 
consumers. 

• A number  of  proposals  on 
environmental  protection 
and  energy  efficiency. 


Clarke  holds  deficit  tnimp  card 

=Lr— -f  i asaM'ssSfl?  I kSSSs 
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CHANCELLOR  Kenned 
Clarke  will  win  cn 
Apolitical  points  by 
macing  a massirc  m 
shoot  an  bis  budget  deficit 
get  just  before  polling  day-L- 
analysts  predicted 
fifflewing  the  release  of  heaUD1 
poliUc  finance  data. 

Jae  Government  w;s 
billion  in  the  red.  lat 

ith.  bringing  the  total  py> 
11c  sector  borrowing  requl0- 
msnt  since  April  to 
£14.1  billion,  compared  veto 
£222  billion  at  foe  same  P^ 

at  Conservaive 

yesterday, Mr 


Clarke  seized  on  the  figures  as 
proof  that  foe  UK  was  “on  tar- 
get for  a balanced  budget..  . by 
the  turn  of  the  century". 

Even  allowing  for  the  annual 
surge  in  public  sector  spend- 
ing during  March,  experts  said 
Mr  Clarke  would  easily 
achieve  his  £26.4  billion  target 
and  could  undershoot  it  by  at 
least  £3  billion.  The  PSSR,  ex- 
cluding privatisation  proceeds, 
was  also  £3-6  billion,  as 

receipts  were  negligible. 

Income  tax  receipts  of 
£7.4  billion  in  February,  cara- 
psaed  to  £S2  bfflion  a year  ago, 
were  almost  entirely  respon- 
cihtefor  the  improvement 

Some  of  foe  increase  was 
due  to  foe  Impact  of  the 
self-assessment  regime,  out 


City  analysts  said  the  eco- 
nomic upturn  bad  played  a 
part  in  widening  the  tax  base. 

However,  the  Government 
appears  to  have  problems 
sticking  to  puMic  spending 
goals,  putting  a question  mark 
over  Labour's  pledge  to  keep 
Tory  commitments  without 

tax  rises  if  it  wins  on  May  L 

Departmental  spending  was 
£500,000  up  on  the  same  month 
a year  ago  and  the  cumulative 
total  from  April  to  February 

was  £2392  billion,  compared  to 
ma  s billion  at  the  same  point 
In  1996.  Many  commutators 
continued  to  make  a case  for 

raising  taxes.  . 

UK  economist  at  HSBC 
bank.  Jonathan  Loynes.  said; 
“Barring  a complete  disaster 


in  March,  foe  PSBR  looks  set 
to  undershoot  the  official  fore- 
cast However,  a fuD-year  defi- 
cit of  say  £23  billion  in  1996/97 
would  still  be  almost  twice  as 
large  as  was  envisaged  by  the 
Government  only  two  years 
ago." 

Local  authorities  have  also 
made  a lower  net  repayment  so 
fer  this  fiscal  year  — at  £800 
mminn  — compared  to  the 
£L2  billlcai  recorded  in  April  to 
February  last  year. 

However,  the  Treasury 
noted  that  the  March  PSBR 
will  be  reduced  by  £HXM»o 
after  foe  sale  of  the  Housing 
Corporation  loan  book  and 
Housing  for  Wales  loan  book 
which  would  also  reduce  net 
departmental  outlays. 


S-s  -wll  be  forced  to  admit  fraud'  In  Hamas  court  flght 

5*  Write  lawver  for  I terpretation  as  another  ploy. 

m • ...  , wattle  i quid  that  the  lawyer  ior  nnnnr  nnr 


PauflneSpriitflOtt 

I LOYD’S  of  London  rill  b® 
■■forced  to  admit  in  A 0P«J 
court  bearing  on  Fririy  that 
it  acted  fraudulently,'  awyers 
acting  for  1,800  reus^m* 


*taee  in  the  bitter  legal  battle 
“d  Bno* 
Kames  who  refused  to  sign 
Set  year’s  £32bDlton  settle- 
inent  cteaL  The  «*tisemks 

Sill  owe  Lloyd’s  about 
IJso  million  and  it  is  trying  to 

force  them  to  pay  up- 
Michael  Freeman,  foe  sobc- 
itor  acting  for  the  Nhmes. 


said  that  the  lawyer  for 
XJovd's  would  be  forced  to  ad- 
mit in  open  court  that  be  ac- 
cepted there  bad  been  fraud 
■in  the  highest  degree  . Mr 
Freeman  said  that  if  the  law- 
yer did  not  say  this,  foe  hear- 
ing would  be  dismissed. 

But  a Lloyd’s  spokesman 
described  Mr  Freemans  in- 


terpretation as  “another  ploy. 
There  is  no  way  any  of  our 
representatives  would  make  a 
statement  like  that." 

He  said  Lloyd’s  would  ar- 
gue it  was  irrelevant  for  the 
Names  to  claim  they  had  no 
obligation  to  pay  up  because 
they  claimed  they  bad  been 
victims  of  fraud. 


Charlotte  Denny 


PEOPLE  are  more  likely 
to  be  stuck  in  low  paid 
dead  end  jobs  than  was 
the  case  20  years  ago,  accord- 
ing to  new  research. 

The  work  contradicts  gov- 
ernment claims  that  the  wid- 
ening gap  between  low  and 
high  earners  since  1979  Is  foe 
result  of  Increased  movement 
up  and  down  the  pay  ladder 
in  foe  new  flexible  labour 
market 

“Not  only  has  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  risen 
over  the  last  couple  of  de- 
cades but  the  ability  of  indi- 
viduals to  dose  this  gap  bas 
fr  Unn,’'  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics economist  Richard 
Dickens  writes  in  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Employment 
Audit 

His  research  shows  that 
mobility  rates  for  men  have 
declined  by  a fifth  since  1576. 
Half  the  increase  in  inequal- 
ity in  Britain  over  that  time  is 
the  result  of  permanent  differ- 
ences in  pay  levels,  it  reveals. 
Even  among  those  who 


Notebook 


What  the  ‘job 
killer’  did  next 


Low  paid  stuck  in 
dead  end  work 


Mark  Milner 


Gerhard  cromme  is 
nol  short  of  ambition. 
Having  wi-ldnd  together 
the  Krupp  and  Hcvsrh  steel 
groups  la  1991  — earning 
himself  the  nickname  “job 
killer”  along  the  way  — Mr 
Cromme  is  now  looking  to 
take  over  the  country's  big- 
gest steel  maker.  Thyssen. 

If  the  Krupp  boss  succeeds, 
the  move  will  mean  a radical 
restructuring  or  the  steel  in- 
dustry', certainly  in  Germany 
and.  perhaps,  more  widely  in 
Europe.  Given  the  nature  of 
that  industry,  where  over- 
capacity in  Europe  tops  -10  |ier 
cent  on  some  estimates,  it  will 
have  to  mean  job  losses  and 
probably  closures. 

As  angry  Ruhr  steelwork- 
ers were  quick  to  spot.  Mr 
Cromrae's  strategy  makes  lit- 
tle economic  sense  without 
heavy-duty  rationalisation. 

Outside  Germany,  the  plan 
will  get  a warmer  welcome. 
Though  a Krupp-Thyssen 
merger  may  produce  a formi- 
dable steel  producer  in 
Europe's  biggest  market, 
most  of  the  big  European  steel 
makers  will  welcome  the  cut 
in  capacity  implicit  in  Mr 
Cromme's  plan. 

But  Mr  Cromme  has  not 
| just  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  steel  industry. 
His  move  also  runs  flat 
against  the  culture  of  German 
corporate  finance.  The  future 
of  foe  German  steel  industry 
is  not  being  decided  through 
more  or  less  comfortable  ne- 
gotiations between  politi- 
cians, companies  and  com- 
mercial banker/shareholders 
but  through  an  aggressive 
Anglo-Saxon  style  bid  battle. 
Germany  has  seen  nothing 
like  it  before. 

So  much  for  ambition.  Mr 
Cromme’s  plan,  to  date,  is 
rather  short  on  detaiL  It  is  far 
from  dear  how  Krupp  will 
put  together  the  funding  for 
its  offer,  though  the  presence 
of  Dresdner  Bank  and  Gold- 
man Sachs,  alongside  Deut- 
sche Morgan  Grenfell  — in 
the  bidder's  camp  — gives  a 
pointer.  Mr  Cromme  will 
need  such  heavy  hitters.  Put- 
ting together  the  firepower  to 
back  his  bid  will  take  fancy 
footwork. 

But  is  Mr  Cromme’s  plan 
even  more  audacious  than  it 
appears?  Cynics  in  Frankfurt 
banking  circles  are  already 
wondering  aloud  if  the  Krupp 
move  is  simply  designed  to 
flush  out  a counter  bid  from 
Thyssen.  That  looks  a bit  con- 
voluted but  in  a battle  that 
threatens  to  change  the  face 
of  two  industries  — steel  and 
finance  — with  one  bid,  noth- 
ing should  be  ruled  out. 


Windfall  worries 

Although  the  shadow 
Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  has  yet  to  name 
those  companies  which  will 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 


windfall  tax  If  Ubour  wins 

the  election,  the  principles  he 
has  laid  down  — utilities  pri- 
vatised since  1979  which  are 
regulated  and  licensed  by" 
statute  — make  it  possible  to 
take  a reasonable  guess  at  the 
final  line-up. 

There  remain,  however, 
one  or  two  grey  areas.  Take, 
for  example,  British  Airports 
Authority  which  Insists  that 
It  does  not  fit  the  bill  as 
drawn  up  by  Mr  Brown.  The 
stock  market  Is  less  sure, 
hence  the  sharp  fall  in  the 
BAA  share  price. 

Mr  Brown  has  his  reasons 
for  not  yet  naming  names,  but 
the  delay  in  releasing  what  is. 
after  all.  price- sens  ltive  infor- 
mation is  not  foe  best  way  to 
sooth  residual  City  fears 
about  New  Labour's  attitude 
towards  the  Square  Mile. 

The  much  greater  uncer- 
tainty Tor  the  City,  however, 
is  over  the  amount  of  money 
Mr  Brown  will  actually  seek 
to  raise  from  the  windfall  tax. 
Whether  or  not  the  report  by 
the  Commons  trade  and  in- 
dustry select  committee 
makes'  a compelling  case  for 
the  windfall  tax,  as  Labour 
members  suggest,  or  whether 
it  is  arbitrary  and  hits  the 
wrong  people  scarcely  mat- 
ters. Mr  Brown  is  committed 
to  it  and  needs  the  money. 

He  has  already  earmarked 
£3  billion  for  his  plan  to  get 
250,000  youngsters  off  the 
dole,  but  it  would  be  unwise 
to  assume  that  this  figure  is 
the  top  limit.  Mr  Brown  will 
want  to  give  himself  as  much 
room  for  manoeuvre,  either 
to  provide  a safety  margtn  in 
the  funding  for  his  youth  un- 
employment plans,  if 
£3  billion  proves  Insufficient, 
or  to  extend  the  programme  If 
it  proves  such  a cost-effective 
whiner. 

Little  wonder  he  wants  to 
establish  himself  firmly  in 
the  Treasury  before  doing  his 
final  sums. 


Kalian  solidarity 

CONCERN  over  whether 
or  not  monetary  union 
will  have  to  be  delayed, 
because  Germany  cannot 
meet  the  Maastricht  criteria, 
is  sending  ripples  of  appre- 
hension through  a number  of 
financial  markets  in  Europe, 
not  least  in  Italy.  Indeed,  the 
Bank  of  Italy  was  reported  to 
have  intervened  on  the  for- 
eign exchanges  yesterday  to 
support  the  lira. 

At  one  point,  the  Italian 
currency  fell  to  a four-  month 
low  against  the  German 
mark,  dragging  the  likes  of 
the  Spanish  peseta  down  with 
it. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
financial  markets  that  the 
more  likely  it  looks  that  Ger- 
many will  not  meet  the  crite- 
ria, the  more  the  mark  is 
likely  to  be  bought  — for 
safety  reasons.  No  doubt  the 
Bundesbank  council  mem- 
bers, whose  comments  have 
done  much  to  engender  the 
present  uncertainty,  are  duly 
appreciative. 

It  is  also  not  without  irony 
that  a day  when  worries 
about  the  monetary  union 
timetable  again  weighed  on 
market  sentiment,  saw  the 
first  euro-denominnted  bond 
issue  from  a European  sover- 
iegn  state.  That  foe  borrower 
was  Italy  only  adds 
piquancy. 


City  watchdog 
bans  trader 


move  out  of  low’  pay  there  are 
not  many  rags  to  riches 
stories.  Mr  Dickens  found 
that  most  of  those  who  move 
out  of  foe  bottom  group  of 
earners  do  not  increase  their 
wages  by  much  and  many 
move  from  low  paid  jobs  into 
spells  of  unemployment. 

He  examined  one  study, 
undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  Social  Security, 
which  showed  that  among  a 
1978  group  of  35-  to  44-year-old 
men  78  per  cent  of  those  on 
benefits  in  1978  were  still  on 
benefit  15  years  later. 

Other  research  from  foe 
Employment  Policy  Institute 
reveals  that  rising  numbers 
of  young  people  are  economi- 
cally inactive,  neither  in  em- 
ployment nor  education.  The 
numbers  of  men  under  25  who 
are  economically  inactive  and 
are  not  studying  has  risen 
tenfold  over  the  past  20  years. 

Meanwhile  other  young 
people  are  more  likely  to  be 
combining  working  with 
studying.  One  in  three  18-  to 
19-vear-old  college  students 
have  jobs,  double  the  propor- 
tion in  foe  mid-1980s. 


Julia  Finch 


A CITY  watchdog  bas 

banned  a futures  trader 
who  overvalued  his 
'deals  by  up  to  $900,000 
(£566,0001  and  reprimanded 
another  for  malting  false  en- 
tries in  record  books. 

The  Securities  and  Futures 
Authority,  which  polices 
43,000  dealers  on  organised 
City  Investments  markets, 
yesterday  disclosed  details  of 
the  two  cases  in  the  face  of 
mounting  concern  about  lax 
controls  in  the  Square  Mile. 

Friedrich  Kramer,  formerly 
a senior  futures  trader  with 
Ohinan  Brothers,  has  been 
expelled  from  foe  SFA's  regis- 
ter and  ordered  to  pay  costs  of 
more  than  £3,000  for  exceed- 
ing his  trading  limits  and 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


his  limit.  After  being  chal- 
lenged about  the  position,  Mr 
Kramer  tried  to  persuade  a 
trader  at  another  firm  to  con- 
firm fictitious  trades  to  dis- 
guise his  true  position.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful  and 
when  Mr  Kramer  owned  up 
he  was  dismissed  for  the 
deception. 

After  his  departure,  Leh- 
man discovered  one  position 
had  been  overvalued  by  be- 
tween 8240,000  and  $913,000. 

In  the  second  case,  Robert 
Lewis,  a Junior  trader  at  NM 
Rothschild,  was  reprimanded 
and  fined  for  making  false  en- 
tries In  trading  records. 

Mr  Lewis  was  responsible 
for  one  of  three  books  record- 
ing copper  trades,  bui  he 
made  a series  of  false  entries, 
which  had  the  effect  of  mov- 
ing profit  from  (wo  other 
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Outlook/German  steel  wars 


News  in  brief 


Krupp  bids  £5bn  for  rival 


lan  Traynor  in  Bonn 
and  Chris  Barrie 


CORPORATE  war 
erupted  between 
two  of  the  biggest 
names  in  German 

industry  yesterday 

when  the  Essen-based  steel- 
maker Krupp  unleashed  a 
DM13.6  billion  (£5.1  billion) 
hostile  takeover  bid  for  its 
bigger  rival.  Dusseldorf-based 
Thyssen,. 

The  offer  was  immediately 
condemned  by  Thyssen  exec- 
utives who  pledged  to  resist 
it.  warning  the  outcome 
would  be  the  loss  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  jobs  in  the  de- 
pressed industrial  heartland 
of  the  Ruhr. 

As  angry  workers  con- 
fronted Krupp  chairman  Ger- 
hard Cromxne,  the  assault  — 
backed  by  heavyweight  inter- 
national merchant  banks  — 
was  seen  as  a decisive  move 
away  from  Germany's  tradi- 
tional "stakeholder”  economy 
towards  the  aggressive  world 
of  Anglo-Saxon  "shareholder 
value”. 

Trading  in  both  companies' 
shares  was  suspended  on  the 
Frankfurt  stock  exchange 
yesterday  morning  while  the 
terms  of  the  deal  were  un- 
veiled. Krupp  is  oUering 
DM435  for  every  Thyssen 
share,  a 25  per  cent  premium 
on  Mondays  closing  share 
price.  Thyssen  shares  leapt  to 
a new  higtfi  of  DM410  in  unof- 
ficial trading.  Krupp  shares 
fell  DM2  to  DM270. 

The  deal,  which  would  cre- 
ate the  world's  third  largest 
steel  group  with  turnover 
close  to  £24  billion,  was  wel- 
comed in  the  UK  as  a harbin- 
ger of  capacity  cuts. 

Nick  Judge,  engineering 
analyst  at  NatWest  Securi- 
ties. said  there  was  40  per 
cent  overcapacity  in  Euro- 
pean steel  production.  Given 
Krupp's  claim  that  the  two 
businesses  had  an  overlap  of 
70  per  cent,  there  was  scope 
for  EU  overcapacity  to  be 
slashed  back  by  as  much  as 
one-fifth. 

British  Steel  said  the  deal 
was  “potentially  positive”  if 
capacity  was  cut 
The  cash  offer  is  hacked  by, 
among  others.  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  — the  invest- 
ment arm  of  Deutsche  Bank 
— as  well  as  by  Dresdner 
Bank  and  US  investment 
bank  Goldman  Sachs.  Defend- 
ing Thyssen  are  CS  First  Bos- 
ton. Morgan  Stanley,  JP  Mor- 
gan and  SBC  Warburg. 

Rolf  Breuer.  Deutsche's 
chairman-elect  pointing  out 1 


that  German  industry  was  en- 
tering a phase  of  stronger 

concentration  ahead  of  Euro- 
pean currency  union,  said  he 
wanted  the  “extraordinary' 
takeover  to  proceed  in  the  or- 
derly fashion  widely  known 
in  the  US  and  UK. 

Krupp  said  it  was  crucial 
for  companies  to  cut  produc- 
tion. logistics  and  distribu- 
tion costs  as  the  world  econo- 
my became  more  intertwined. 
But  Thyssen  told  sharehold- 
ers to  “remain  calm”,  do 
nothing  and  wait  for  advice. 
The  company  added  that  the 
scale  of  the  offer  meant  Krupp 
would  be  forced  to  gut  the 
company  in  order  to  squeeze 
an  adequate  return  from  the 
acquisition. 

Although  Mr  Cromrae  was 
due  to  meet  Thyssen  chair- 
man Dieter  Vogel  last  night  to 
discuss  the  deal,  emotions  are 
running  high  about  the  way 
Krupp  has  jettisoned  German 
business  culture  where  banks 


Emotions  are 
running  high  at 
Krupp  for  ditching 
the  stakeholder 
culture  in  favour  of 
shareholder  value 


broker  agreed  equity  swaps 
among  consenting  partners. 
In  fact.  Mr  Gramme  is  no 
stranger  to  takeovers,  master- 
minding Krupp's  acquisition 
of  Hoesch  earlier  in  the  de- 
cade. 

Thyssen  has  already  shed  9 
per  cent  of  its  workforce  In 
recent  months,  boosting  its 
share  price  by  40  per  cent  this 
year.  However,  as  employers 
of  110,000  people  — almost 
twice  as  many  as  Krupp- 
Hoesch’s  66,000  people  — 
Thyssen  executives  stoked 
public  opposition  to  the  bid 
by  warning  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  were  at  stake. 

Faced  trith  record  German 
unemployment  of  4.7  million, 
workers  are  responding.  At 
steel  plants  in  DGsseldorf  and 
nearby  Essen,  at  both  Krupp 
and  Thyssen,  they  downed 
tools  yesterday  in  protest  and 
marched  on  Krupp  headquar- 
ters to  challenge  Mr  Cromme. 

The  latest  industrial  unrest 
in  the  Ruhr  comes  days  after 
tens  of  thousands  of  miners 
from  the  same  north-western 
region  paralysed  Bonn  in  pro- 
tests over  subsidy  cuts  jeopar- 
dising their  Jobs. 


Amnesty  chief’s 
challenge  tflishell 

amnesty  International  Secretary  Spiral  Pierre  Sane  yester- 
day welcomed  the  commitment  to  hum  ip  rights  enshrined  In 
the  new  statement  of  business  principle  adopted  this  week  by 
the  oil  company,  Shell.  But  he  said  SheittHUst  prove  its  eommU- 
ment  In  practical  action  and  suggested  insures  which  couUl 
be  taken  by  executives  in  Shell  and  otheirunt panics,  based  on 
United  Nations  agreements  which  lay  do  1-  ry*t  and-mls  of  ac- 
ceptable behaviour  by  governments  and  iaV  ngeDctes. 

Mr  sane  said  remaining  silent  in  the  M f*  $ human  rights 
abuses  was  not  the  same  as  being  neutral,  pskr  tally  for  a 
companv  as  Important  to  national  pro nomlc^s  Shell  ts.  He 
said  managers  could  publicise  human  rights  uonnnfUxi.  sup- 
port the  UN  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  anminige  employee 
rights,  and  raise  human  rights  issues  with  go'ynmenT  officials 
in  countries  run  by  oppressive  regimes.  --  Roar  Owe 
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Spar  poised  for  Naafi  dedj 

NAAFI  the  supplier  to  the  armed  forces,  is  expected  thlmoming 
to  announce  that  the  convenience  store  chain  Spar  Iwhn  the 
£350  million  contract  to  supply  the  organisation’s  UK  snbs.  Naali 
will  continue  to  run  the  shops,  but  Spar  will  provide  goofc  and  a 
support  service.  — Roger  Coice  \ 


runn^f 


Thyssen  workers  march  to  Krupp  headquarters  in  Essen  yesterday  to  protest  against  takeover  w«noGRAPHflOWM3wawiAUCH 


Asda/UB  register  score  draw  over 
Penguins  vs  Puffins  imbroglio 


Roger  Cowe 


THE  battle  between  Pen- 
guins and  Puffins  end- 
ed in  the  High  Court 
yesterday  with  both  sides 
claiming  victory  — and  still 
fighting  over  the  im plica- 1 
tions  of  the  judge’s  ruling. 

United  Biscuits,  on  behalf 
of  its  Penguin  chocolate  i 
bar,  had  complained  that 
the  Puffins  of  the  Asda 
supermarket  chain  were 
passing  themselves  off  as 
Penguins. 

UB  won  an  injunction 
against  Asda,  suspended 
for  35  days  to  allow  the 
supermarket  chain  to  clear 
existing  stock. 

But  Asda  claimed  victory, 
saying  Mr  Justice  Robert 
Walker  had  not  found  in- 
fringement of  trade  marks 
and  was  allowing  them  to 


continue  using  the  name  the  judgment  differently, 
puffin  — set  for  relaunch  They  pointed  out  that  the 
later  this  year  in  rather  dif-  judge  had  turned  down  As- 


ferent  plumage. 


da’s  plea  to  exclude  the 


The  company's  lawyer,  name  Puffin  from  the  ln- 
Addleshaw  Booth  partner  junction,  and  warned  the 
Richard  Kempner,  said:  company  that  it  would  be 
“The  decision 


TWITCHER’S  GUIDE 


Clearly  allows 
Asda  to  call 
its  biscuits  _ „ 

‘Puffin’  and  Pufftaw  Kve  fri  the  northern  hemisphere; 

that  is  really  are  part  of  fliepam#  family; 

what  this  titi-  have  a distirtetive  beak  and  a plump  body; 

gation  has  can  fty  and  make  burrows 

been  about.  Penguins:  live  In  the  southern  hemisphere; 
The  feet  that  am  flightless; 

Asda  has  to 

make  some  ftavean  elongated  body 

changes  to  the  , fnrimooriiiMeaayAada 

overall  ap- 
pearance of 

the  packaging  is  a bit  of  a I living  dangerously  If  it  con- 


PuffDra:  Bve  In  the  northern  hemisphere; 

are  part  of  the  parrot  family; 
have  a distinctive  beak  and  a plump  body; 

can  fly  and  make  burrows 
PvuHfuflns:  live  In  the  southern  hemisphere; 


don't  burrow; 
have  an  elongated  body 

, Sum  adftor's.  rtotoz  tiy  /ada 


red  herring.” 

Sticking  to  red  Penguins 


tinned  to  use  the  name. 
There  was  also  confusion 


rather  than  herrings,  UB  about  whether  Asda  would 
and  its  lawyers  saw  appeal.  Asda  said  the  op- 


tion remained  open  but 
there  seemed  little  worth 
appealing  about,  since  the 
judgment  required  only 
minor  changes  in  the  pack- 
aging. 

UB  also  said  the  judge 
had  awarded  it  the  costs  of 
the  case,  and  accepted  the 
principle  of  damages  with- 
out considering  a sum  to  be 
awarded. 

But  Asda  said  costs  were 
to  be  shared.  These  conflict- 
ing views  stem  from  the 
■feet  that  Asda  was  awarded 
costs  on  its  successful 
counter-claim  against  UB 
for  the  revocation  of  cer- 
tain Penguin  device  marks 
which  are  no  longer  in  use. 

Mr  Kempner  said  dam- 
ages could  only  arise  If  UB 
could  prove  loss.  The  more 
substantial  issue  of  brand 
owners'  rights  remains 
equally  cloudy. 


Casino  keeps 
betting  open 


Sainsbury  roasts 
the  food  industry 


MJN 

‘The  Best  Buy’ 


KIN  is  me  UK's  leading  award  winrar^  PC  manufacturer  and  our 
systems  continue  to  be  voted  The  Best"  fix  quality,  performance 
and  value.  Our  entry  level  midi  tower  system  was  again  wted  'Best  ary1 
in  The  ament  issue  of  What  PC?  magazine. 

"One  PC  stood  out  from  die  rest,  though,  with  (qp-noa*  specifications 
and  performance  ...  The  documentation  and  presentation  ffljwwfth 
confidence,  mating  this  the  outright  winner  for  our  Best  Buy  award...  This 
package  has  everytttng  you  need  to  get  started  and  It’s  an  top  quality.  An  excellent  buy.  ’ 

What  PC?  March  1997  (current)  Issue 

Take  a closer  look  at  our  new  high  performance  systems  which  prwide  even  better  value  and  are 
upgadeable  to  or  based  on  Intel  Pentium*  processors  with 

MMX™  Technology  MJN  Offers  Extent 


MIN  166+ 

- 6x86  166+  processor 
manufactured  by  IBM 

• *Up©adeabte  to  Havum* 
300MHz  processor  with  MMX” 

• 32Mb  EDO  RAM 

- 250K  praefine  boost  cache 

■ 12  speed  CD-ROM  drive 

• 33.6  V34+  wee  modem 

• 2-lQ>  had  dKk 

• 15'  SVGA  0.2&Jp  screen 

• Fast  64-brt  mtegated  gaptucs 
(use  upto  2Mb  system  RAM) 

• 16-bt  stereo  sound,  joystick, 
and  premum  120w  PMPO 


Julia  Finch 

CASINO  operator  Capi- 
tal Corporation,  owner 
of  Mayfair's  high-roll- 
ing Crockfords,  yesterday 
condemned  a £190  million 
takeover  bid  from  London 
Clubs  International  as  "dead 

in  the  water"  — but  conceded 
that  its  battle  to  stay  indepen- 
dent was  far  from  over. 

Shares  in  Capital  Corp, 
which  also  operates  the  smart 
new  Colony  Club  casino,  are 
standing  about  10  per  cent 
higher  than  LCI's  offer.  An 
Improved  bid  is  expected 
from  London  Clubs,  which 
runs  seven  London  casinos, 
including  the  Ritz  Club  and 
Les  Ambassadeurs.  City  ana- 
lysts also  expect  hotel-to- 
bookies  group  Ladbroke  to 
weigh  in  with  a counterbid. 

'This  is  our  first  shot  but 
we  cannot  pretend  it  will  nec- 
essarily' be  our  hist,”  said 
Capital  Corporation's  chair- 
man Gary,  Nesbitt. 

In  the  official  defence  docu- 
ments being  sent  to  share- 
holders. Capital  Corp  dis- 


misses LCI's  offer  as  "illogi- 
cal and  derisory".  It  ques- 
tions LCI’s  ability  to  keep  the 
custom  of  the  world's  high 
rollers,  claiming  London 
Clubs  had  too  many  other 
projects  to  give  Crockfords" 
and  the  Colony  Club  the  at- 
tention they  required.  But  it 
admitted  Its  clubs  could  give 
Ladbroke  a vital  foothold  in 
the  profitable  world  of  May- 
fair  casinos. 

LCI's  chief  executive,  Alan 
Goodenough.  described  Capi- 
tal Corp's  defence  as  "plain 
silly”  and  was  dismissive  of 
the  prospect  of  Ladbroke  put- 
ting in  a counter-bid.  "If  they 
want  to  overpay,  then  that’s 
up  to  them." 

One  analyst  said  last  night 
“I  don't  think  Capital  Corp 
has  a chance  of  staying  inde- 
pendent LCI  will  probably 
have  to  up  its  bid,  but  it 
doesn’t  have  to  offer  cash. 
Most  shareholders  will  proba- 
bly take  LCI's  paper." 

Ladbroke  refused  to  corai 
meat  but  two  weeks  ago  chief  | 
executive,  Peter  George,  ; 
made  it  clear  the  company  j 
could  afford  to  enter  the  fray. 


Roger  Cowe 

DTNO  Adriano,  who  10 
days  ago  took  over  as 
chief  executive  of  the 
Sainsbury  supermarket 
group,  yesterday  launched  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  food  man- 
ufacturing industry  for  losing 
the  confidence  of  consumers, 
and  called  for  greater  open- 
ness about  food  safety  issues. 

In  a speech  to  the  annual 
conference  of  the  British 
Retail  Consortium  yesterday, 
he  said  the  industrialisation 
of  the  food  industry  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  food  safety 
crises  in  recent  years.  He 
called  for  a change  of  attitude 
among  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers and  a retention  of  tra- 
ditional methods,  balanced 
with  technological  develop- 
ments. 

Mr  Adriano  said  all  the 
recent  food  problems,  such  as 
BSE,  could  have  been  antici- 
pated and  prevented  with  the 
right  attitude  and  proper  ex- 
amination of  hazards. 

"There  is  a need  for  each 
sector  of  the  food  Industry  to 


make  an  important  cultural 
and  attitudinal  change  to  rec- 
ognise that  food  starts  on  the 
farm  and  ends  on  the  plate.  At 
every  stage  the  product  must 
be  treated  as  food  rather  than 
as  'raw  material',”  Mr  Adri- 
ano said. 

He  argued  that  manufactur- 
ers had  lost  sight  of  consum- 
ers’ needs  and  concerns  and 
that  openness  about  all  as- 
pects of  food  safety  was  es- 
sential to  rebuild  confidence. 

“The  issue  of  food  integrity 
has  far  deeper  roots  than  the 
politics  and  propaganda  of 
the  moment.  I believe  that  the 
consumer  voice,  the ‘con- 
sumer case,  is  now  so  strong 
and  strident  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  ignored.” 

Mr  Adriano  called  for  an 
end  to  food  secrecy.  "Only 
once  all  relevent  facts,  stud- 
ies. attitudes  and  recommen- 
dations have  had  the  airing 
they  deserve  in  the  public  do- 
main — only  then  — can  the 
consumer  begin  to  make  an 
informed  choice ....  We  have 
to  be  clearer,  franker  and 
more  accountable  for  the 
goods  that  we  sell." 
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The  Quardian  Wednesday  March  19 1997 

Racing 


Champion  jockey  sidelined  after  being  knocked  unconscious.  Chris  Hawkins  reports 

Fall  puts  McCoy  out  for  1 0 days 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 

Sport  in  brief 

Williams  and  McLaren 
issue  TV  cash  deadline 


Tony  mccoy  has 
been  sidelined  for  10 
days  after  a horrific 
tumble  at  Uttoxeter 
yesterday.  Riding  Strong  Tel 
in  the  SQ  Magazine  Novice 
Hurdle,  the  champion  jockey 
crashed  through  the  wing  of 
the  first  flight,  talcing  Charley 
Lambert,  the  mount  of  Eu- 
gene Husband  with  him 
Husband  was  quickly  on 
bis  feet,  but  McCoy  was 
knocked  unconscious  and 
was  still  prostrate  when  the 
runners  came  around  again 
on  the  second  circuit  and 
were  waved  around  the 
hurdle. 

McCoy  was  eventually 
helped  to  his  feet  and  into  an  1 
ambulance,-  which  took  him 
back  to  the  weighing  room,  j 
where  he  was  shaken  but  i 
otherwise-unhurt 
Doctor  Andy  Toman,  the  I 
course  doctor,  who  attended 
McCoy,  signed  him  off  for  a 
mandatory  10  days  because 
be  had  been  knocked  uncon- 
scious for  up  to  three 
minutes. 

The  fall  comes  close  on  the 
heels  of  last  week's  extraordi- 
nary events  which  saw 
McCoy  clinch  major  honours 
at  the.  Cheltenham  Festival, 
winning  the  Champion  Hur- 
dle on  Make  A Stand  and  the 
Gold  Cup  on  Mr  Mulligan. 

Live  Action  steps  on  to  the 
racecourse  for  the  first  time 
in  five  years  this  afternoon 
when  Henrietta  Knight  sends 
him  to  LucQow  for  the  Racing 
Channel  Handicap  Hurdle. 

•'He's  a miracle  horse,”  said 
the  trainer.  “He's  . had  all 
sorts  of  operations,  and  we 
never  thought  he  would  race 
again,  bat  after  we  retired 
him,  and  sent  him  home  he 
became  so  full  of  himself  that 
he  came  hack  into  training. 

“Luca  Cumani  had  him  on 
the  Flat,  and  I think  he  fin- 
ished second  in  the  Newbury 
Spring  Cup.  but  when  we  had 
him  be  won  first  time  out 
over  hurdles,  and  we  thought 


he  was  going  to  he  very  good. 

“Then  the  trouble  started. 
He  had  a leg  operation  and 
then  a wind  operation.  Then 
he  pulled  his  tendon  off  a 
hock,  and  that  seemed  to  be 
the  end. 

“Although  he  walks  funny, 
he  gallops  and  jumps  all 
right  After  such  a long  Hmp 
off  I think  he’s  £al  inside,  and 
HI  be  very  surprised  if  he 
wins,  but  if  s question  of  see- 
ing whether  he  stfll  retains 
his  enthusiasm  for  racing.” 

Miss  Knight's  first  Chelten- 
ham Festival  winner.  Karel, i 
who  took  the  Bonusprlnt 
Stayers’  Hurdle,  will  not  race 
again  this  season,  and  win  be 
kept  to  hurdles  next  term 
rather  than  chasing. 

Red  Blazer,  the  stable  star, 
was  denied  a run  at  Chelten- 
ham because  of  the  fast 
ground,  but  win  probably  go 
to  the  Punchestawn  Festival 
next  month,  provided  the  go- 
ing is  suitable. 

Live  Action's  contest  will 
not  take  much  winning  at 
Ludlow.  His  opponents  are  a 
moderate  bunch,  but  in  view 
of  the  trainer’s  comments,  it 
seems  sensible  to  look  els- 
where  for  the  winner  and 
Above  The  Cut  (3.00),  who 
was  beaten  a neck  in  a 16  run- 
ner novice  handicap  at  Don- 
caster recently,  looks  a likely 
sort 

After  the  heady  stuff  of 
Cheltenham  there  has  been 
some  scraping  of  the  barrel 
for  today’s  fare,  and  it  is  with- 
out much  MiftiMlasm  that 
David  Gandolfo’s  Fast 
Thoughts  (3.40)  is  napped  at 
Towcester.  He  is  31b  out  of  the 
handicap,  but  is  a course  and 
distance  winner. 

Simon  Yim.  who  spent  the 
last  two  summers  riding  for 
Mark  Tompkins,  was  one  of 
five  people  suspended  indefi- 
nitely by  die  Royal  Hong 
Kong  Jockey  Club  yesterday 
after  investigations  into  race 
fixing  and  illegal  hookmaking 
at  Sim  Tin. 


J i.v  Mil 


Winning  leap . . . Miss  Colette  on  her  way  to  victory  at  Sedgefield  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH  STUART  OUTTEnSOE 


WILLIAMS  and  McLaren  have  threatened  their  Fbrmula  One  rivals 
with  protracted  ksd  action  unless  they  are  readmitted  ns  signato- 
ries to  the  Concorde  agreement  and  thereby  io  a full  share  of  grand 
prix  television-rights  money,  ur tics  Alan  Henry. 

The  pair  have  set  a deadline  of  next  Wednesday  for  the  seven 
signatory'  teams,  Ferrari.  Benetton,  Prost,  Arrows.  Jordon.  Minardi 
and  Sanber,  to  agree  to  their  inclusion  and  Tyrrell's.  However, 
readmitting  the  three  will  entail  either  the  current  signatories 
taking  a reduced  share,  or  Bemie  Ecclestone's  Formula  One  Con- 
structors'Assocntkxn  ceding  a larger  slice  of  the  TV  cake. 

The  three  stayed  outside  die  agreement  when  It  was  renewed  this 
season  because  they  were  unhappy  about  the  revenue  share  offered 
by  Ecclestone's  TV  arm.  They  believed  the  hefty  rises  offered  to  the 
teams  were  still  dwarfed  by  what  Ecclestone's  company  stands  to 
earn  in  its  recently  renewed  15-year  licence  lo  manage  the  TV  rights. 
“It's  a bit  like  having  the  chance  to  buy  gold  at  MOO  an  ounce,  then 
complaining  that  it’s  gone  up  to  $500  and  wanting  to  buy  it  at  the  oki 

price.”  Ecdcstone  said  last  week.  “Having  said  that  1 think  all  the 

other  teams  regard  it  as  a silly  situation.” 

Minister  supports  Palace 

THE  sports  minister  Iain  Sproai  was  yesterday  said  to  be  barking 
the  campaign  to  save  the  Crystal  Palace  athletics  facilities,  prom- 
ising that  Britain  will  not  be  left  as  the  only  European  capital 
without  a major  track  venue,  wi-tics  Dunam  Afacftoy. 

The  Tory  backbencher  Terence  Higgins,  a 1952  Olympic  runner 
who  was  one  of  three  MPs  receiving  a 12^00-slgnature  petition 
from  the  Save  Athletics  at  Crystal  Palace  group,  said:  “The 
minister  says  clearly  it  is  his  intention  that  the  facilities  continue 
to  be  provided  until  [better  ones]  are  provided  elsewhere." 

Bromley  borough  council  will  tomorrow  itimisg  plans  to  save 
£1  million  by  demolishing  the  National  Stadium's  main  stand, 
track  and  Indoor  training  area. 

Pakistan  defy  yellow  cards 

THE  hosts  Pakistan  showed  world  champion  quality  nl  their 
Golden  Jubilee  tournament  by  forcing  a brilliant  3-3  draw  with 
the  Dutch  Olympic  champions  despite  playing  half  the  match 
with  fewer  than  11  men.  u-ritcs  Pat  RowLy  in  Karachi. 

Three  Pakistanis  received  yellow  cards,  with  (lie  ftill-bark 
Tariq  Imran  given  one  of  the  longest  sin-bin  suspensions  ever. 
During  his  spell  there,  from  the  ninth  to  tin* -list  minute,  he  was 
joined  for  five  minutes  by  his  centre-half  Muhammad  KhalitL 
Tariq  was  punished  after  an  off-the-ball  incident  which  left  the 
Netherlands  captain  Stephan  Veen  semi-conscious,  nay  was 
stopped  for  10  minutes  as  Dutch  officials  stormed  on  to  the  pitch 
and  the  entire  visiting  side  walked  off. 

Pakistan,  stepping  up  on  their  form  in  Sunday's  draw  with 
England,  held  out  bravely  and  had  all  1 1 men  back  on  when  the 
awesome  Dutch  corner-flicker  Brum  Lomans  scored  his  second 
goal  The  hosts  led  again  through  a superb  field  goal,  Shnhbaz's 
second  score,  but  the  Dutch  levelled  live  minutes  from  time 
through  the  newcomer  Jaap  Bunin. 

French  teenager  checked 

A CRUSHING  defeat  in  only  18  moves  slowed  the  French  prodigy 
Etienne  Bacrot's  attempt  to  become  the  youngest  ever  grandmaster 
at  14  years  and  one  month,  icritcs  Leonard  Barden.  He  won  his  first 
three  games  at  the  Enghien  Masters  in  Paris  but  lost  the  fourth 
when  Latvia’s  Igor  Rausis  sacrificed  a queen  for  checkmate. 


Towcester  runners  and  riders 


Exeter  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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TOPKHaiTW»T«nftftin»ft.ft«»-*r 

ftitHta  3-4  Toe  Slwro.  M 7-2  Sahwi.  *-1  Tftw gey  »-i  Fayora  to-1  Part  Lia.  tnm » 

3.00  HAOMaouioda.HA*iMCAPHinMaBP>»4 

1 anuo  zwfcAiwitftimJO®*" ®-1wl  pr — ~ 

2 tti>>  UWWT»HC1ftO1>mUMHIW(^IWW0 3O0W7 

s PUJtf  nsiwiOFlMWit'Wimeawfr-11-*  

4 FH063  tCH1tcmJiWKBrtW«tBrMH  el— Iteo 

-B  =B63  AROVBTWCarCTOCMBrtoeZS-KHt . 

7 imu-FF  swAMrnJ«*i(»7>mJ0Sfta*  ^»S  - r — 

b i/1puMHuizw«HO<at)mE0«,»?*,,1#-t^. — 

• ■ ‘ 

rieodoov  14-1  Swabfl  flw».  


4.00  RAWQTS IIUB AMD 1BUMCZEH  MOVKS  »R0lC«7O  HH  CZ^M 

1 51  HBQTSHBmHY(ft>)(D)A5naler  11-0 TStey 

2 00  AHKANSMI(lZ)tlCfcapmaa  10-6 

ft  33  C8AND0M  KXUVARD  (1*J  lira  J PKasn  10-H  

4 00  OMZS ftOPffft (13) G Uortoct  BM2 RJatmea 

4 B008  HOW«COKHIH»<1»)SS7Wm»-g  OJXnme»(ft> 

ft  U HIKI PLAJHS  (1ft)  M Pipe  10-0 . 

7 jjftMfHteHaa 

ft  5FS*UM0ra(27)NTW«W>-0a*fee»-7 CUante* 

TOP  HM1M  etandaa  ftoatemri  ft,  tedamol  7,  HWta  Pteha  6 

A^tterg-iSufami.S^CnalonBeUfyenlS-ueeg'eMeworr.WMePlaHa.iO-iHatiteCoioiae.  P-1 
Down  TUB  loil.  • 8 11111 

4.30  ACTIMi  ZRNttUW  MomeR  CMAIC  2«  4f  esnri 

1 713234  FAHUCY  CLYSt  (20)  17 1«1Hf6-11-a *22?“ 

2 WflWO  PUTlWDHl(»)PEwm7-11-a  — P**8 

3 Z330SF  H SHAOQL*  (fij  SJOTi  Eart*  »-1 1-?  — , « 

4 MRJSP0HIH»PIXTlJee(«4)Kflrt*WW6-11-a 

--  J FTfttey 


5 2PP-F0P  TRAH. ftCSS (12) MdaH Angle 6-11-2 JFTWn 

f 5BMM  WA3TCOTE  UU>  fCT)  W Jecta  5-11-2 

7 44M6P  KHOHtNQ (VS) P WOBa  W-10-11 ft£eftJe»“ 

8 SfflFBSPHB*  HATCH  (1«>J  Tw»  8-10-11 SlteiteH 

ft  P4-7W  BJWWAJHtllHXWJWCaayfr-HMI Oayl-wtaO)* 

TOPTOBHTgS»Hr8iaoH»  18.  Prtea  McAT.TaWftmB 

■aitaH  SF-1 1»  Bwggta.  9-<  Fawtey  ay«.  6-1  Tieo  Boss.  6-1  Prize  Ma&a.  10-1  GuzertogB.  0-1  ^otttng 

Rxtun.  14-1  Wasbae  laa  81  " 1 

5.00  UHHJttHCTAIinWOPtHHAIIOHAimlHT FIAT  te.  n^aa 

1 SH0H*DCF«f11}KBafcyS-1W  

s 00-0  5AMDVH14  LAD  (BO)  Un  D Thom  5-11-4  ®»l»m(3) 

3 HATHAT  lAtteftM  A BHIey  S-10-13 8W»m 

4 0 MB  MURJRTH  flft)  K Brtdgmaf  6-10-13 ft  tom  (3) 

• 500-  MMBORA  (3d)  L3nw*  S-UM3 ATlerHen 

g T8AL BAY 8 Hreotana. 5-10-13  — . * AiijMT>{7) 

7 rnHHimnTTTTrn  irr*-*'"  ....  — — DW-* 

A MAH8HD HAUL KBerts 4-10-10  — **•»" 

p OHMIMULDBinMi  4-10-10 „..J  War  (7) 

to  MHUBiWtone  4-10-10  ■■ — Fftaotefb 

11  PHCAM wacm C SraBi 4-10-5  HmDO-ftk 

It  6 HHATTKE  DB1H.CM1J  Sci*}i4-10-S  WWuifHn*e» 

Mtta(p  1M  HoeiOT  Qe  Fer,  4-1  6-i  Haz**.  Uaptey  laiaw.  »-i  On** 


(tehyQtote  tern*  Panto  btoan. 

>n— aala  teacWa  altar  hana’aa—a  iterate  to  toalateinPimtep 

2.20  ROHRrniHTSAvn.  Homes  saLUHQHHmute  at  cia*i 

101  oclov-  AenocSTHEftow  (046)  a Duai7-ii-2 OTatany 

102  00  ftp—in— U(13)RFioal5-1i-g  J Praat 

103  (WO  DKSr THE SECOM) (12) Paonort 5-11-2  8 teimi^fc 

104  4Q130  FtDTT CAOCT (3T)  U Pipe 6-1 V-2 APHaCey* 

106  QM10P00  sanouwo)  (4)  CBar>efl  6-11-2 — itad* 

10ft  F2023H-  TALZS  OP  HEAffiWY  (318)  C Actual  7-11-2 Oteim(i) 

iot  0-45F8  MweapaummBPaBaeft-io-ii  tj«*. 

108  POP  CHALCOCnHA  (8)  N Hpna  4-V-ft J Rato  * 

108  OOP  RAPS»UHHt(12)R  Bator 4-1M VStettary 

no  aopppanni  crowns  (in  cPooitam4-io-a — .rnmiip)* 

111  40SV  PHBWTKEPtNHT (13)  We PDWWd 4-TM P Hoftay 

70PnHHniPf>liaWCnm8.Tto«HmmT.Prwi»I>nPatelft 
RaHtep  5-4  Reel  Cadet.  3-1  Tto  Ot  Heanar.  6-J  Roee  01  Dim.  ft-i  Plow  Tl»  Pem.  XM  Anas The 
Boa.  16-1  Seven  Cream  11  raanara 

RNB  8UBW- PIKT  CAOCIlHeid  i8.lMtorah.aeekaaed!ouL  Rh  H 16. 3S  beiino  RengerSlaane 
OrtfBtonjan  U nov  hco  W,  QS-SSJ 

nUBOPIBuaAVItWkhhMK.  tOyatfon,  SSrot  OJMmi  Ijggagh  LaOr  (Tlwtas  Ob  hmM.  SHI 
■OSS  OF  8U08eiPratnlneni.mMpaa  »*><*>  an.  aeWtanotf  to  3 oia.  80i  nl  12. 29  belted  Hawanala 
(Tatzam  tall  soft  ttf.Gtf). 

PH0V5  TSK  POlim  Ud  » 3ro,  waatenao  7m.  tailed  otl  atan  pntea  up  betore  2 CU.  anham  Country 
Tanndn  IWneanoo  Zm  B hep  ho.  bQ. 

ftCHMS  THE  BOM  Ip  rear  tram  3rd.  tom  erf  12.  a Hstaoca  betiinfl  Reneek  Lao  iChapto  2m  1 tflyoi  no* 
hep  hd.  9ft. 

saws  CHOHMtePtDNlnaatlj  JOI,  tanadoft  aMn  puHednptafaro  SouL  behind  Naddademe  (WMHr2n 
HllOydaaalhcptKl.ad) 

' 2.50  AXZrORTHVWlRl.  nones  KAHOKAPeHASStea  71 110y4aC4ASB 

KM  0601  AM  OF  BOONS {13}  RHod0Sfft-> 7-13 TteumteP) 

202  4P03P-  PMLAreUC  (2B3)  R Abiet  6-11-4 J Raton 

20ft  V36-2U2  HOZHKJ(ft)MPlp8lO-1V3 APRaCay 

204  GQ332U  SOPBUBTCHAKrcn}  BPaHng  0-11-3  — T Junta 

208  4 WM6P  HMHP  PfSHCS(40)  P HaUM  7-1V1 aTtnaey 

204  6433-03  TRUST PBBD (1ft) EKfUWl6->0-7 OOptea* 

207  DS-P3a  «OU8V8AU.(32}P Hedger 8-10-6 — Mftfctante* 

20B  00P-P54  ClAVnORC  LAO  (41)  J Kteg  7-10-3 TJHureh* 

200  563324  WMNOW  (30)  ATtanah  7-10-8 C to* 

210  4P-6ff 4 DUMUR (ftT)  P Rodkafl  7-10-t SHanoogh 

211  D5J4-AJ  mVWIQALA  fieri}  RHoOpa*  7-1  b-1 Ptlute) 

212  PPIKPP  K1HIP8  COUsnOI  (20)  S IteUof  8-10-0 J*  8a» 

213  Ftt-3020  CAflDBIALOAYlA(13)HMnn7-W-0 JSKayilip 

214  OQOPAP  CHA8LE  B5E  (30)  fl  BucUer  ft-KM) BPamJ 

215  0-6MPF  PWBBCS RAIBlftR (13) Q Bahfino 6*10-0 ftPaatea* 

TOP  POSH  TlPte  Hamm  0,  Pal  M lam  7,  tearMal  8 

BaOtep  9-2  Fufl  Qi  Bounce.  11-2  Mazetno.  6-1  Trust  Dead.  7-1  Stoer  RBehoa  8-1  tlentp  Prince. 
Oayatore  Led.  »-1  Fftnnoa  IBnamaa 

Font  OWDE- RHi.  OP  BOUteCte  Omea  Heder  tare  OOi.  lelt  ctev  UM.  bee  Fraiw  tsUhd  21L  TRUST 
DEED  3rd  et  KU*<  29  (Wmceean  3n  9 nor  cA  GO) 

■OnBeaSooncftashiglBadw,  laoeSiB4outanepaea.IO0o(4.  SljrtW)  Afler  T7ieFo>/TauJ*onan3r 

nor  eft.  Gd) 

3UPEX  WTCHABOBUmdaca  and  unueted  rider  M mrecu  aon  by  tod  Brand*  (LMoner  2n«  llDyds 
novhepcftGd) 

■MW  P8MC&  W»»  teadere.  autamed  ned.  tailed  otl  vein  petad  i*  betore  3 out  benmd  Grange 
(Towtesttr  3m  hep  Id.  SftJ. 

CLAynORB  LADi  Led  to  fleft  aettewd  sopraecning  2 out,  teh  te  ii  29  be«nd  Cetoo  Cota  {Huemadw 
3ra  iwv  aep  eft  Gd>. 

WftftWto  Hem  m.  headaay  «(.  aeataned  torn.  4in  oM5. 48  tatene  CaiWiae  R4a  (Heratad  2m  « no* 
hep  eft  Gd-SZ) 

3.20  AJtWORIWfS’ OOHPtTTHI  SUPPIHS  KAWttCAP  RMWLB  3n  2f  eftOSS 

201  139-1H  HAB EQUAL (34) (CJU Pipe 6-11-10 Otappte(S) 

JOS  114354  DOCTOR  QRBH  (11)  (C)HPIpe4-11-6 A P McCoy  * 

303  5840e  KENDAL  CAVALHR  (12)  GBlIdno  7-11-4 OFmtm* 

904  min  mu  niiiHow iiinmnnrunii  m n — 

306  1P6-9DP  ftECteftT 04b (IS) RAbwr 7-10-12 JltoaR 

306  3M223  SK1CTAAL (13) JKtaj 9-10-11 TJ tophi 

307  111230  2HOW BOARD m WHrs MJonme-IM Dankftiim 

308  000321  ST  VRlE(8)(Sboa](D)RBw3>«1V134 BPomO 

000  054300  aBWaNaRWaOSCfttOtaeSJehiaonT-RMI JfcRTIiOiUbmfS) 

310  43-6325  AMC*«BPUIW»(t3»Hf*»>w7-IM OTor— y 

TOP  PORN  TlPte  total  Oavto  ft.  taM  tepal  7,  Doctor  Oram  • 

BoBto  7-4  M 84  Eftuil,  H St  VIIa  7-1  Doctor  Green.  EMael.  Snmr  Board.  8-1  Seer*  BAKeaei 
CavaNe  10 1 

Ptsm  ONRNi-WUD  BOUAte  Held  IBL  Imoaay  b leae  on.  hteciew  leaL  bee  APACHS  FLOWS*  t>T  ia 
(Taunton  in  i Wiite  lop  hito.Gd). 

ST  VRUR  PrwrtnwiL  led  SlEi  3 OUL  dear  J oe.  eD  ouLbeM  Buger'e  Pal  a short  hew  (Fannnn  201 BI 

iiOydiKpnd.Gd). 

D0CK81 8RBHi  Lad  H 3 OH.  DIB  pace  tree  2 ool  «i  ol  & 9 ocseo  3iu  Caa  (Ctapetoa  an  iwyta  no. 

OITfFJUdj  Pranimft  K»  iwth  rnwi  2 aa  or*  para  flet  3rd  ol  2ft  38  nemno  Rwey  Tanpm 
(Wtanfcxi arflteph*Gd|.  . _ 

SHOW  BOARD!  Aluaye  MHoo.  Oiled  eft.  IRti  H34. 671  BeMtaPlwranaw  ICMtartoiD  an  Btcpnft  Gd). 

SRCRRTRRlsPraminert  and  3rd  atwibhnteredindweeiedrifterl  lift  ontitod  Bear  OaafEmer  as  71 

170*05  no*  cftQd-Sn).  

KBRULCAWiJBfcHeedaey  tt#i5UintWlt#B188,6el»ndAa'nRHa8(3N**»anan  HDphcft  03) 


3.50  NRAVTTB2E  BRRWERT  CHAUSHW  CUP  HANDICAP  GHASS  ten  2fC4,B1ft 

•401  1ZW31  TTfUUSS  UP  (27)  GMcCdml  11-17-11  ftltetam(7) 

402  1/0-1FC  FWE HARVSST (41) JSDnanng  11-11-6  VJtonby 

403  U1113-2  POUICN PnOK(2M)(D}G BaUng 0-10-11  APHeCoy 

•404  p-fV62MrvasOMO(i2}UinVstnit»ais-v>-a ..(tovtoptam 

TOP  FORH  TlPte  Ihureta  lip  ft,  to  Hteto  7 

ftABtoor  6-4  TihrrOs  oji.  7-4  Rno  HaivtSL  3-1  to«Hn  PrWF.  25-1  Aipme  Song  4nwaare 

FORH  OlflK- THUMBS  UP:  Wan  leader,  led  On  to  nuL  M J out  ieH  clem  lasL  bOH  Hcqal  Florepar  19 
(HutMBdon  2m  nOrdt  Keren.  Go- 581 

PftK  HARVSSO  Led  6m  headed  Delate  toil  rnuMe  » aucun  Hat  2nd  el  f.  tu  oenmd  Super  Taeoca 
(Kareplan  2m  hep  eft  GOFflil 

POU7BI  PMDte  Headway  inn.  every  Chance  nai  ran  on.  2nd  H W.  0 bernm  Sarto  ran  lltoraalar  Do  « 
UOy  tepeft  Gaj 

AIPWE  SOHIk  Led  » snv.  every  chanco  tosj.  tart  driven.  )ua  taNed.  2nd  W Wl  V brnind  Bohopi  CasOn 
{EmerOnZInovncpch.  00-Sft). 

4^0  ROBERT WBB TRAVEL  HllNTmPCHAS8(aeuateaas)  3m  2f  Cl A4> 

601  PP2-44F  A18O1SIAN(S82)(O)0CarlrM2-C-10 QPatoH(7) 

50Z  540U3I  R05TT BHDQI (21) Ure S Jonnsrei  W-12-10  JI8urtaa(7) 

603  9004-11  THE WALAKAHMA (18) (O) MBA CSanWere lt-12-W  . ..IPnOirt(l) 

504  OF lllf-1  FULL  ALBIT  (B)  Mss  Susan  Youn  9-W-5  HuS  rewog  (7) 

005  3-  BARON'S  HSU  (200)  R Uveroimo  10-13-3 „AU»yd(7) 

BOO  31P1V7-  8RABAZON  (1072)(D)Mrc  Eficon  12-1W  JSuatt(7] 

807  rmJU-  CLCVnSKEPNIRD(40S1(OltasLHoreey12-W-3 IUMI7) 

508  B3PfM>3PIDDURSPH(E(13)UrenHenaerwinl6-C-3  to  R Wantanon  (7) 

■Oft  >1P3Pr£-  KtUFEtOARD  (1010)  Paul  D Itcgood  11-12-3 APbrnH(S) 

1 510  57- MORE  HANNHB  (728)  UtaM  Bragg  12-13-3 J Cralgtaan  (7) 

Oil  3UE2D6-  aUAUTARHBeOlIVtBMICTIsaidB-C-S JTfetard{7) 

1 812  P/P4PFP-  Sft-VBRAOE(35D)MrsCDbv11-ir-3 HuPCnpaP) 

813  S51K-34  SDQSAT  (21)  ten  T Btozey  13-123  JR*a  T Heavy  (7) 

514  TI140TOPS  Mis  fl  VcLafy  7-1M — Htoa  5 Wetary  (7) 

B15  IDLES  NORZPUN  E Rf4t*f  8-1V-12 ,_LJ«tten)(7) 

TOP  POBH  TlPte  Dm  Halatanaa  ft,  Ad  AM  7.  Abtattona  8 

Banfagt  6-4  The  Matoldinu.  7-1  FuB  Alin,  lues  More  Fun.  8-1  AWoOMoiTmoupi.  15-1  FuMtors  Pile. 
Runy  Bridge.  19mm 

PORW  QUHX-TRRHAUUURHAi  Outpaced  iw.  headway  On.  ted  4 ou.  ridden  on.  ben  LordiWc  » 
(Warwtal*  J1cn.Gd1 

ML  Man  Lad  5*.  ran  on  adl.  Deal  Gionnae  Gues  71  (Taiwon  3mcft  GUI 
AftftOTSKAtes  F*6  5th  » race  m*  by  Evangoica  iwmceawr  an  71  hep  ch.  GoFnii 
F*»UR5PM>Procn*oeiR.  Wfi  ie119torou.no  ears  nai  2nd0l7,3lbeHiidTeaptoi*ar(Toacesi8r3m1l 
CftQftftM. 

BUSTY  nwnim  Uada  aft  clear  Rft  M 3 dui.  irdadengea  beal  Vkonga  ob  Vatawd  7I  (Taunton  4<n  3 
iiOydtcftGd-Sai 


4.50  RQ8BIT  MBS  TRAVEL  HAMNCAPHUWLE2m»C2A48 

6471  17-eiWl  COOLSmmR|y2)(CO)JAInsT-ll-1P  ._  C Haute 

502  0142T  SAl®*ON(21)(BF)BMillmar5-11-a D Salter  (5] 

eca  woas  ftWISCWtOltN  BARD  (401(D)  DGantoUo  7-11-9  DPorttp)* 

004  TO-5  ft04UTTD(SPA}(91)Cttoru*n 6-10-12 .BPeotai 

BOS  ZS-affS  COHMANCMCmSK (231)  to  JduPtttUB 7-10-12  ..  . .TipMa WtetaftW 

500  QMPS06  COHCftlSITY (P) B Serlren ft-lD-0 QSteRda(6) 

507  WPS  NORTH (12) l Wiring 8-10-0  ROriHftta(7)* 

TOP  PORW  TIPS;  Hantaan  5,  Caal  teaan  7,, 

Bitliagr  S-4  CocJ  Gunner.  5-S  Hw*3wjn,  9-2  Btouehhore  Ba>d.  0-1  Btrjno.  CorwmiT*.  V»-1  Comanche 
Grafft  50-1  Ronr'in.  7 nmmtrt 

RHNUURDC- con.  BUNHDfc  Heed  nay  to  lead  2 pul  soon  Dev,  naDy,  oeoi  Devon  Peasam  31  iEm» 

au»  iMrna  (KpM,  GoSRj 

HAMDSOHi  HeM  UP.  hpeOapy  4th.  ehnwKJ  miuer  3 Out,  no  ling)«CMn.  2nd  p)  9.  a be  rural  Added 
Or munalpn  (Taunton  an  11  hep  me.  Gd-Sn' 

Bli'ftr  IlirrauilUmOiHeaarray  3 cnAcfaJcomoiw  JotokJlasl,  oneparc.  JrflciV  nl  bwvnn  Rangmiu. 
(Netaury  2m  IIDydi  not  ntp  n».  Got 

BQIUITOi  Stayed  on  Irani  2 oul.  5P1  C»  9 1 1I  Dehart  Tpp  Ripper  (Ewlef  2m  3 darning  mi.  Gdl 
UMCIRMTYi  Mot  pimp  apa.  ben  nil  ITCH  ri  way.  Rh  Of  7.3B  behind  FartanayefTeumon  2n<9  ilt>t  31  Kp 
INI.  Gdl. 

OOMHUmantoCaoMd  manor  U4lft  m»  boMraL5ai  sift  IRPWVndCuunhr  Star  irtownn  abbot 
zm  n wp  ms.  Gd-Fm| 

nomcteiTallDd  00. 5th  cMi.  dHawc®  bentftd  Gi»  And  TH|«  (6u*r  2m  X 110yds  IW,  "tf.  08 -SKI 

• Imperial  Coll  and  Unguided  Missile,  who  failed  to  finish 
behind  Mr  Mulligan  in  the  Tote  Gold  Cup  at  Cheltenham  last 
Thursday,  top  the  weights  at  12st  for  the  £100.000  Jameson 
Irish  Grand  National  at  Fairyhouse  on  March  31.  Gordon 
Richards,  who  trains  Ungujded  Missile,  has  also  entered  The 
Grey  Monk,  next  in  the  handicap  on  lOst  121b. 
m Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — EXETER:  2.20  Chalcuchima, 
Seven  Crowns;  2.50  Volleyball.  LUDLOW:  3.30  Majic  Belle; 
Riverbank  Red.  TOWCESTER:  2.30  Web  of  Steel,  Royal  Hand; 
3.10  No  Fiddling;  5.10  Corrimtdzie. 


r&*£S&U&y 


?:  A CABLE  a W1REU5S  COMPANY 


ift-liTRO'lPinvii'.  

1,30  HIOHUE  y**tonrto«flRULTIinmTHI»Htam« 
1 65IM4- 


gtAWC—amy)  ten  «* 

LUWC7)*  . _ 

-0-7 ■»caii—*ig(7) 

uJHtePCtefi>>e(E) 


z WB7-1  TWWWI  n-O-4  Jtteratom 

« irtpiss-  HUSCKftix  err«  —■  - L bhH4M 

• 4flCS»-  ORCAT  CttSTO (331 ) .^HTcPtar rn 

l PS13-BP  KHW  OP  SHADOWS  9lVg  KWi  iffi 

5 fBBO.  HftHeWO) 

* ALltA««mift toaHCWrtote 

*0  Fnr.7-P«8TMl®rmWssMC0«M^fr®fl A Barite  (7) 

’1  09DLT-#  WHO  MO)  A Moft"  1&-TM  —i” ARMt  (T> 


jiS Sm* 

_JRaa  H Cutfl—I  (7) 
-A  Berth  PI 
AfttaftteO) 


*0  F73F.^-POI«ATP04«Y(B)WssSCO,JltE,,iiT^‘^ Ato1te(7) 

*1  HOST-#  WHO (40)  A Mart"  Ifr-O-O “ Atetefcta (l> 

« _«te6tebtrl 

« ■ as<ZP-  SRWLY  P—CT  pRO)  J ■ ADato(7) 

i;  WKie-  ftTYyst4wa<30t88G^i0-^g  r~ C«|ta(H* 

« 3SBMTMBOMHUIOCATOR{l«|UI«Tt,r0  — — — M Jmaa  (71 

« ffU-)EA»emWI»Mg*ft«A^;-yif,j ~^Ata«  W— Irlf 

« UBI«»-»miTWWlAaR|S7a)Mil«W»W^f*/5 ~Hto>mrd(7} 

»-  umso-i  H6HH1*OOD  OAK  (4»  Lady  s BrepV*  — TwMtel71* 


WWMlMtottetottaAWMOMrfi 

fttorgi  7-1  LtnaM  Eajrrto-  *-l  TWtBiGeoisft  1M 

1 81=07  FWoa 


Hencnread  M.  tt-1  IWMM 


Results  : 

FOLKESTONE 

XJOO  (ton  Zf  OOP  6.  «■»  BRANCH,  T J 

Mgrpny  (6-6  tor);  a.  "■•■'I1 

IHC  3,  Cftrte'a  Otan  (11-2).  6130.12. 4 JJ 
wne)  Tot*:  C7  AO:  Cl  20.ci.70.  Dial RO*- 
CSF:  £4.717.  . 

*jo  (to  a*  nopdj  tfcfcji  1,  *nn»|w 
PALAMH,  L Aepea  bOP-3q).3H*taFto 
(15-8  lav);  3,  Rhytfam  tort  mmrnP-1b9 
fan.  1X.7.  U enio»«TB« 

£1  AH. . OumJ  F:  £2Aa  CSF.  ESW 

ssssS 

CSF:C3.7D. 

3.ao  (am  91  ftftoygft  "dlg2LJlT 
|■^|lllll^ln^^  POHT,  Sophia  HWlrt 
B-1):  to  Itotoga  Cbrel  (7-2  (H*4:  to 

(7—lj  T-i  Jf-Mv  kV*o=cg  Tail  8 

SJT2,  U BrtdJr)  TM*e  £6. 1ft  £2-10. 

Sflft  eSto  d5S™»  csf:  “«■ 

TrtcgstCiOO.W- 

«J»  (to  31  Ct*  1,  ■»^*r  * 

jones  (1T-4J.  to  T“*  Ca*  *■»  I12-1*-  *• 


I WBte  Jubftna  (2-1  lav).  7 raft.  10.  0- 
(Keftti  R Pearce)  TOW  COSO;  Cl  JO.  OJO. 
I Ouol  ft  date,  CSft  JC28J4.  NR:  Ftolno 
River. 

4^  (to  » 1 iOp«a  (Mali  1.  eLAnB- 
WAH.  Richard  Guc4t  (7-i  tav);  to  »«*i» 
Yoorwftf  (9-a  to  Tapango  (7-1)  ■ 7 ran. 
[ Hd.  B.  (M  Tompkins  1 ToW  t2Jft  HJO. 
1 £3.10.  Dual  F:  £420.  C8F:  CS.BS. 

, pLAC8POTl£3tL40.  OOADPORQ6J). 

■ 

I SEDGEF1ELD 

to40  (to  « HtHafc  1.  sttuwi  jmw- 
VAL,  R Supple  (fr-lt  to.tov^tlMlito 
UiMlananiiirWrft*ii  JIM  *^n1Lr2J' 
1. 3.  (N  Waggon)  Tot*  «Jft  ttW,  C1A0. 
Cl  JO.  Dual  ft  C27-20.  Trier  £21  SO.  CSF. 
ppo  7n  KT:  Ported  Awoad. 
to4D  (3aa  M CW  1,  MW®  COLETTE,  M 

TMh  IB-1).  8-6  lav  D'ArfJtaTMrejy/jE- 
b 4.  (tire  DTnomeon)  Tok  EllJft  C1B.OO. 
P7gn  raiai  F:  C21  JO.  CSF:  CSL1B. 

*10  C2m  er  to  THE  TOASTHtoJ 
CaJtoahart  (9-2):  to  Craaa  Canaan  (4-5 

Uilftaan)  Taw:  ESJJCL  Dual  F.  C2Jft  CSft 
crSRlataDM  (1 

orderp.  RuiB4  pppUpn,  dnduenan  Spin  C_ 


X4D  (to  W C3r):  1,  RTVRR  UHSHlOM,  A 

Doeotr  (2-1  lav);  to  Host  to*»  (i*-i);  to 
Dm  L*d  (4-1).  7 rpn.  2JL  4.  (J  Howard 
Johnoon]  Tote;  OJOr.  «-»■  CBJO.  Dual  f 
£2120.  CSF.  E23J6. 

4.10  (tea  51  liopda  Mr)  1,  KAHPPC- 
CCHT,  P Nhren  (5-4  lav).  2,  King  Fhr  F»-1): 
to  Rnd  (9-8)  n run.  It  23.  (Hr»  M RovatoV) 
Tote;  CL20:  El  .10.  GSJO.  CI  HL  Dual  F: 
09.20.  Trio  £12.50.  CSF-  £47  IB.  NFt  Hike 
, Stan. 

4A0  {to  If  Hdto»  1,  m 57RKMF,  N 

Bendsy  (2-1  Wv);  to  nyop  inaRia  0-1); 
to  Our  Krte  (9-3).  8 ran.  2X.  37.  (6  Moore) 
Tata:  C2.00.  El  -3Q  EZ.10.  Duel  F:  E5.40  CSF: 
£7 .67  MftAotrelaon. 

PtACEPoncssiea  ouadpoti£3B.io.  1 

UTTOXETER 

toRO  (3m  V Ch*  1,  SHH&m  LAO,  T 

Read  (6-1).  to  *oHor  to  (iva.to  tap  it 
Qtr  (11-1).  3-1  lav  Doflt  Tail  The  Wllo.  8 ran. 
1. 13.  (Mrs  T Mclnnes  sautnorlTaw:  CTJP: 
C2.00.  £1J0.  ClJft.  Dual  F:  E1SJ0.  Cff: 
E265S.  Trlcast  C259  58. 

2AO  (to  1.  RADMORE  BRANDY. 

G Le«  (7-4  Ibv).  to  Dtetant  Storm  (25-1).  to 
mml  ii'  (25-1).  13  ran.  1,4  (G  Richards) 
Tola:  £2,90;  Cl  JO,  C3A0.  £6.90.  Dual  F: 


C2&BJD.  Tru:  C182.80.  CSF:ES7.G2. 

3JP(3«110|daHtab1,BMmiTOO, 

R Farrart  (10-11  (av):toBmftbart(3-1):to 
tenatamv  (5-2).  4 fan.  2K.  SX.  (Mrs  J 
Pitman)  Tola;  El. 70.  Dual  F:  £2.10.  CSF: 
£3.73.  NR:  Whale  Vour  Story. 

3- BO  {to  41  Ota  1,  Bums  A ISAM,  C 
Maude  110-1 1 to  Hawthyarda  Boy  (7-1):  to 
A.iuifcai  Ouaaadr  IH-D-  9-1  lav  Atwr  Thg 
Foe,  10  ran.  5.  22.  (£  Broohshaw]  Tate; 
£1530:  Ed  7ft  £1.60.  £1  JO.  Dual  F:  £46.90. 
TrtK  £155.80.  CSF.  E89J3.  Tricast  £771.09. 
NR:  Boca  N AIL  iRndyenrembtalnaas. 
4JSO  (to  Mrtte>  1,  KHPHUMT  CAS- 
TLA,  F Laafiv  (30-1):  to  CtoaaAy  toatref 
(16-1):  to  Oateray  Boa*  (b-1).  4-1  lav  Dar- 
lon  Scamp.  M ran.  X.  K.  (J  FitzGerald)  Tot* 
£20 M]  £4.70.  £830.  £240.  Dual  F:  Can  60. 
Trip;  E62S.B0.  CSP:  £271 J3.  Tr least: 
Cl  ,696.42.  hB:  Royracs. 

4- 90  (to  4H  10»rtB  IMu)i  1,  DICTUM,  J 
GuHoly  (8-1).  to  S»vm-  Thy**  (?-«  «av):  to 
Man  it  TH»  Match  116-1).  12  ran  Nk.  21. 
[Msa  H Knight)  Tom-  CS.OO:  qL50.  Cl  JO. 
£280.  Dual  F.  na.20  Trio:  £37 JO.  CSF. 
C22J9.  NtL  Morpbate.  Sifiu*  To  SpotA 
JACKPOTi  Not  won.  E22J91.se  carried 
ovarloEKetar  today. 

PULCHPOTl  Cl .637.  OUADPOnCSSftBO. 


MERCURY  TO  GERMANY: 

86? 

BT  TO  GERMANY: 

£1.17 


(SAVE  WITH  BT?  NOT  A SAUSAGE.) 

If  it's  savings  you're  after,  lurger  BT.  Even  after  their  biesr  price  cun. 
BT  can’t  compete.  With  Mercury  SmvtCrll  were  m*U  be  i\v*cn  21 FV 
and  3fa%  cheaper  for  international  calk.  Non'  there’s  a laity  thought, 
for  death  FreeCall  0500  $00  366. 

Mercury  SmartCaU 

You  dorrt  hove  robe  a genius  to  see  how  much  yosTD  mvc 

5m  hi  vtihitfiA  Hu ff  rrfn^r 
i rob  9Ti  (hr  Raf  in  ■hiHhRiti  .7  > « mmr  rt  mw,  ifi  Mn  miAni  mti  *+  * —rh* i Pn,r 
vfa  er  < I rtr 0 I"  5“te  wtfMr  fr  j At  r*  §*  "1  ftm  J.iTl  *ftif  “«» 
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Dawd  Lacey  cannot  envisage  Porto,  four  goals  down,  denying  Manchester  United  a place  in  the  European  Cup  semi-finals  . : ' 

United  looking  for  the  final  word 


if 


IT  WAS  Manchester  City 
not  Manchester  United 
who,  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Francis  Lee, 
were  perennial  holders  of  the 
Cup  for  Cock-ups.  But  should 
United  lee  slip  tonight  the  4-0 
lead  established  against  Porto 
in  the  quarter-finals  of  the 
European  Cup  a fortnight 
ago.  they  would  lay  claim  to 
this  dubious  trophy  — and 
10,000  travelling  fans  might 
want  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Of  course  it  will  not  hap- 
pen. Surely  no  English  team, 
least  of  all  Manchester 
United,  ever  lose  a four-goal 
advantage  in  Portugal. 

In  fact  something  approach- 
ing this  did  happen  to  United 
once,  in  the  Cup  Winners' 
Cup,  when  they  defeated 

Sporting  Lisbon  4-1  then  lost 
the  away  leg  5-0.  Then  In  the 
1977-78  Cup  Winners’  Cup 
they  lost  4-0  in  Oporto  before 
winning  5-2  at  Old  Trafford. 
And  in  1975  Derby  County, 


having  defeated  Real  Madrid 
4-1  at  the  Baseball  Ground  in 
the  Champions'  Cup,  lost  5-1 
at  the  Bemabeu. 

All  of  which  would  suggest 
that  on  the  Iberian  peninsula 
the  counting  of  chickens  is  as 
delicate  a business  as  tread- 
ing on  eggs.  And  the  United 
defences,  remember,  have  al- 
ready been  pierced  11  times  at 
English  ports  this  season, 
conceding  five  goals  at 
Newcastle  and  six  at 
Southampton. 

Statistics  and  superstition 
apart,  however,  it  is  hard  to 
envisage  Alex  Ferguson's  side 
wasting  a performance 
against  Porto  at  Old  Trafford 
which  did  so  much  to  restore 
the  nation's  faith  in  the  Euro- 
pean potential  of  its  leading 

team. 

Those  who  thought  that  the 
media  had  gone  slightly  over- 
board ignored  Porto’s  previ- 
ous undefeated  record  in  this 
season’s  Champions  League. 


If  United  were  fortunate  that 
night  it  was  in  catching  the 
Portuguese  champions  when 
their  form  had  begun  to  dip 
and  with  EUarlo,  their  21- 
year -old  goalkeeper,  remain- 
ing  itoaen  to  his  line  all 
evening. 

Porto  lost  again  at  the 
weekend  and  have  three  play- 
ers — Artur.  Barros  and  Con* 
ceicao  — suspended  tonight 
Their  coach  Antonio  Oliveira 
remains  In  a state  of  siege, 
giving  no  press  statements 
apart  from  a few  bland 
thoughts  issued  through  Uefa 
hand-outs. 

StflL  Oliveira  has  conceded 
that  Porte  have  to  score  early 
— "the  earlier  the  better’*  — 
to  stand  even  a glimmer  of  a 
chance.  “We  are  not  going  to 
throw  in  the  towel.  We  are  go- 
ing to  try  and  put  right  every- 
thing that  went  wrong  two 
weeks  ago,”  he  added. 

The  reality  is  that  if  they  do 
not  beat  Schmeichel  during 


the  first  half-hour  the  tie  wQl  j 
become  even  more  of  a for-  j 
mality  than  it  appeared  to  be 
once  May.  Cantona.  Giggs  j 
and  Cole,  had  scored  at  Old 
Trafford. 

Cole  will  miss  tonight’s 
match,  with  the  groin  strain  1 
he  picked  up  against  Sheffield 
Wednesday  on  Saturday,  and 
Giggs,  inspired  against  Porto 
at  Old  Trafford.  is  doubtful 
with  a sore  hamstring.  - i 

Given  United’s  lead,  and 
what  lies  ahead  for  the  rest  of 
the  season,  there  is  no  point 
risking  a damaged  Giggs 
tonight  With  Johnsen,  Phil 
Neville.  Cruyff  and  Poborsky 
at  his  disposal  Ferguson  is 
not  short  of  options. 

“We  have  to  make  sore  we 
don’t  do  anything  silly,”  he 
said  yesterday.  “And  I expect 
the  players  to  concentrate 
hard.  Porto  will  be  playing  to 
keep  their  pride  intact  and 
their  best  chance  win  be  to 
score  an  early  goat 


“If  we  show  signs  of  nerves 
this  may  happen,  and  goals 
change  games.** 

Gary  Pallister  remembered . 
how  United  felt  after  losing 
4-0  in  Barcelona  in  the  Cham- 
pious  League  two  seasons 
ago.  “Porto  wiD.  he  feeling, 
something  similar,”  he  said.. 
“So  that’s  what  we’ve  got  to . 

beware  of.” 

United  also  need  to  avoid 
further  bookings.  Keane. 
Beckham,  Cantona,  Irwin, 
Gary  Neville  and  Solskjaer, 
as  well  as  Cruyff  are  each  a 
caution  away  from  missing  a 
probable  semifinal  against 

Borussia  Dortmund. 

The  .Gomans  take  a 3-1. 
lead  to  Auxerre.  They  also 
take  nine  yellow  cards,  in- 
cluding Sammfer,  MSfler  and 
Julio  Cesar.  • - ‘ 

Manchester  Uailcd  (possible): 
SchmelctoL  a Neville.  May,  Pal  I talar. 
Irwin.  Backham,  Keane.  Bart.  Giggs, 
Cortona.  Sc—Ibbt. 

Porter  HUario;  Costa.  Aivea.  Mendes, 
Santos,  Serroeo.  Plmanta.  Zahovle. 
Drvlovle,  Jardsl  MMcaraU. 


Thunderous 
extra-time 
finish  enough 
for  Tenerife:  ; 


A GOAL  in.  the  last  min- 
ute of  extra-time  gave 
Tenerife  a thrilling  2-0  vic- 
tory over  Brondby  in  Co- 
penhagen last  night  and 
took  the  unsung  Spanish, 
dub  into  the  Uefa  Cup 
semi-finals  on  a 2-1 
aggregate. 

Antonio  Mata  Oliveira 
struck  seconds  from  the 
end  after  Antonio  Pinflla’s 
2lst-minute  goal  surprised 

tihe  Banes  , and  ultimately 
forced  the  extra  periodl 
At  the  San  Siro.  two  goals 
from  Mmrfcdo  Ganz  either 
side  of  half-time  earned  the 
fevonrttes  Internationale  a 
2-1  win  over. .' Anderfecht 


Klinsmann 
looks  for 
£2.5m  a year 


Ian  Ross 


CHELSEA  and  Ever- 
ton  are  among  the 
few  Premiership 
clubs  who  can  lure 
JOrgen  Klinsmann  back  to 
England  by  satisfying  the 
Germany  captain's  demands 
for  more  than  £50,000  a week. 

After  several  months  of  dis- 
cord, Bayern  Munich  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  their 
striker  would  definitely  leave 
this  summer.  Klinsmann  said 
he  “would  probably  play 
abroad  next  season”. 

Although  he  always  in- 
sisted he  intended  to  serve 
the  remaining  15  months  of 
his  contract,  his  relationship 
with  Bayern's  management 
has  suffered  irreparable  dam- 
age recently. 

He  is  33  in  July  and,  know- 
ing he  he  will  eqjoy  only  one 
more  lucrative  transfer,  he  is 
believed  to  be  ready  to  talk  to 
any  interested  club. 

He  has  an  opt-out  clause  in 
his  Bayern  contract  allowing 
him  to  leave  without  a trans- 
fer fee,  similar  to  the  arrange- 
ment that  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Germany  in  1995 
after  his  successful  year  with 
Tottenham.  Even  so.  the 


sheer  scale  of  his  personal  de- 
mands now  will  remove  from 
the  equation  all  but  a handful 
of  English  dubs. 

Last  summer,  when  he  was 
courted  by  Everton,  he  was 
seeking  £45,000  a week.  He  is 
earning  around  £1.9  million  a 
year  with  Bayern  but  it  win 
now  take  more  than  £2.5  mil- 
lion to  keep  him  sweet  for  just 
one  season. 

That  figure  Is  unlikely  to 
deter  Everton,  a club  boasting 
an  enviably  large  transfer 
fund  and  attempting  to  sign 
players  of  unquestionable 
pedigree  to  help  sell  season 
tickets  and  attract  a new 
major  sponsor. 

Meanwhile  Carlton  Palmer, 
Leeds's  former  England  mid- 
fielder, has  asked  for  a trans- 
fer. George  Graham  con- 
firmed: "I’ve  told  him  to  put  it 
in  writing  and  Fll  put  it  be- 
fore the  board  along  with  my 
recommendation.  What  I will 
be  recommending  remains 
private."  Palmer  has  been  at- 
tracting Everton  and  Notting- 
ham Forest 

Graham,  having  fined  Tony 
Yeboah  heavily  for  the  strik- 
er’s shirt-throwing  act  at  Tot- 
tenham on  Saturday,  has  also 
ordered  him  to  lose  about  a 
stone. 


iif am!  $ 


First  Division:  Bolton  4,  Port  Vale  2 

Predator  Blake  gives  Bolton 
a merciless  finishing  touch 


Head  for  heights . . . Harford  leaps  above  his  team-mate  Ekokn  for  his  first  goal  since  February  1996  . photograph:  frank  baron 

Premiership:  Wimbledon  1,  West  Ham  United  1 . 

Hammers  with  comeback  worthy  of  Lazaridis 


Ian  Ross 

BOLTON  Wanderers’ 

return  to  the  promised 
land  of  the  Premiership  will 
not  be  long  delayed.  IT  the 
result  was  fate  the  Lancashire 
weather  most  certainly  was 
not,  a game  of  countless  un- 
forced errors  being  pteyed  out 
in  utterly  wretched 
conditions. 

Bolton  probably  deserve  to 
go  up  because,  by  a distance, 
they  are  the  division's  most 
accomplished  side.  But  they 
cannot  always  be  at  their 
very  best  and  last  night  they 
made  more  mistakes  than 
normal. 

They  started  poorly,  falling 
behind  in  only  the  third  min- 
ute when  Bogie  struck  an  un- 
protected target  after  the  goal- 
keeper Branagan  had 
reached,  but  not  held.  McCar- 
thy's shot. 

The  damage  was  soon 
repaired.  Six  minutes  later 
Frandsen  swept  a low  drive 
inside  a post  and  seven  min- 
utes before  the  interval  the 
Trotters  nosed  in  front  when 


Glover  had  the  misfortune 
to  turn  a Sellars  cross  into  his 
own  net. 

Bolton's  attack  Is,  of  course, 
considerably  more  proficient 
than  is  their  defence,  a point 
which  was  to  be  re-empha- 
sised just  five  minutes  into  a 
second  half  which  was  memo- 
rable for  the  pace  of  its  foot- 
ball if  not  its  quality. 

Tankard's  speculative  free 
kick  into  the  penally  area 
promised  very  little  but  as  a 
group  of  Bolton  defenders 
stood  motionless.  Talbot  ar- 
rived imnannounced  to  drill 
borne  a crisp  shot  from  eight 
yards. 

The  game  was  drifting 
tamely  towards  its  scheduled 
anti-climax  when  Bolton 
stirred  themselves  to  strike 
the  decisive  blows.  With  nine 
minutes  remaining  Fair- 
clough  rose  unchallenged  to 
head  in  a Sellars’  comer,  and 
seconds  later  Blake  sprinted 
dear  to  add  a fourth. 

Miea:  Branegan:  McAnospte.  Taggart. 
Farrdough.  Phillips,  Frandsen.  Janansen. 
Sellar  c.  Thompson.  Blake.  McGIrrtoy. 

Port  Vain  Musselwhlle,  Mill.  Aspln. 
TattwL  Tankard.  Bogie.  Glover.  Porter. 
McCarthy.  Mills.  KoonJea. 

TW1  aree.  G Cain  (Liverpool). 


Martin  Thorpe 


AGOAL  a minute  from 
time  by  the  substitute 
Stan  Lazaridis  rescued 
a point  for  West  Ham  last 
night  in  their  desperate 
fight  against  relegation. 
Wimbledon  had  looked  as  if 
they  could  hang  on  to  the 
win  which  wonld  have 
boosted  their  chances  of  a 
Uefa  Cup  place  In  the  league 
but  a late  attacking  blitz  by 
the  Hammers  knocked  that 
idea  on  the  head. 

Both  sides  had  begun  the 
night  with  problems.  Wim- 
bledon’s was  tiredness.  This 
was  their  10th  game  in  32 


days  and  the  team's  results 
had  suffered  with  only  one 
league  win  In  nine  games  be- 
fore last  night. 

West  Ham’s  recent  form 
was  more  encouraging,  a 
victory  over  Chelsea  and  a 
valuable  point  at  Aston 
Villa  on  Saturday  diluting 
the  spectre  of  First  Division 
football  next  season.  But 
last  night  the  team  were 
down  to  bare  bones  in  mid- 
field with  Lampard  and  Wil- 
liamson out  injured,  Hughes 
suspended  and  Bowen 
recently  sold  to  Japan. 

This  is  a crucial  period 
for  the  Hammers  whose 
next  three  games  are  all 
against  fellow  relegation 


Results 


Soccer 

UEFA  CUP 

Quarter-finals,  rocond  leg 

AS  Mcmm»  11)  9 Noareaatto  (0]  O 
Legwlnsky  42  IS  600 

Bena/tta  90.  97  logg:  4-0) 

Brondby  0.  CO  Tenerife  2 (eet  O-i  at 
90nHn;  ogff.  1-21:  Inter  MHan  2.  AreJoriecM 
1 lagg-  3-2). 

AUTO  WVSSSCREEMS  SHEELD 
Wortham  Section 
Final,  tirst  log 

CerUra  (0)  * Stockport  (0)  O 

Archdeacon  55.  90  Ipen)  7.057 


W«l»aB  (01  1 

Hodge  90 
3,459 

Watford  (D  1 

Mooney  6 

Third  DMaion 

Cardiff  (01  1 
□arras  57 
2JK3 


dkportimi 
Ctarison  48 


reagh  CO)  1 
MMgleyOO 


Curtate  (0)  * Stockport  (01 

Archdeacon  55. 90  ipen)  7.C 

FA  CARL  MO  PREMIERSHIP 

WkatWw  (1)  1 Wee*  Hem  (O)  1 

Harlord  19  Lazarides  89 

15.771 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


Baden  (21  A 

Frandsen  9 
Glover  38  fog) 
Falrdaudt  81 
Blake  83 

fpovilch  13)  3 
Gregory  t.  II.  37 
10.374 

rthtam  (0)  1 

Barlow  85 
*M B 

Oxford  UH  (ft  3 
M Ford  82 
omnrixee 
Aldridge  98 
StokpfQ)  1 
Forsyth  47 
Tram nare  |0j  1 
Janos  6* 

12.019 


Second  Division 

Bristol  City  (0)  O 

10046 


Port  Vale  (1)  a 
Bogle  3 
Taws  50 
14.150 

Straff  (ltd  (1)  4 

FlorteH  21 

Chlrtiir  (0J  1 
O' Connell  89 


(Mnabrilia 
Mendonca  31.  80 
6.421 


Nan  CBy  (0)  1 
O'Brien  68  lag) 


tartan  (0)  3 
Gornor  M 
Judojeen  72 


IlMd,  ffc-it  lag;  Moracsmbs  0.  Macrtto- 

new  z 

OK  VAUXHALL  CONPUlhNCEi  Rush- 
don  & D moods  1.  Kettering  a 
IHUBOHD  LEAOUfo  Pill  dir  DMdW 
Be  mow  Bridge  1.  Spennymaor  3.  Chorfey 
2.  Buxton  2r.  Lancaster  0.  Marina  a Witten 
Alb  1.  Bishop  Auckland  1. 

US  LOURIb  Prendae  Otrialara  Brom- 
ley 2.  Sutton  UM  1:  Enfold  2.  Cerahahon  0; 
Grays  0.  Purfloot  1:  Hendon  0.  St  Albans  2; 
SUinea  2.  Tesdtag  1 
DR  lUHTDIS  LUflUB  IVirriar  Dtv- 
ldw»  Gloucester  City  8.  Ashford  Tn  1; 
Halesowen  J,  Dorchoster  1;  Sudbury  Tn  0. 
Altera  lone  1. 

PONTIUS  LEMUR  Premier  PMatam 

Shell  Wed  0.  Blockbum  1.  Ptrat  PMalwt; 
Neds  County  2.  Coventry  2. 

AVON  INSURANCE  COOfBfMATIOMi 
Rnt  Ohdakw  West  Ham  0.  Portsmouth  4. 
PoenrawePi  uniwaii  v Bn  slot  C. 

LEAOUS  OP  WALKS;  Caeraws  2.  Walsh- 
pool  0 

BOSH  CUP:  Onsrtrar  Ifirai  raptor  Uma- 
vndy  Utd  0.  Omagh  Tn  1. 
man«  MTBRMatiomajli  Sevan* 

2,  Austria  O 

Rugby  Union 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE;  Second 
BhWwt  Paatpaaufc  8 Wales  Pollen  v 
Llandovery. 

CLUB  MATCH*  Glouoasiar  29.  Army  36. 

Basketball 

MSA:  Boston  12B.  Milwaukee  117;  Atlanta 
112.  Orlando  107  (of);  ChanoOa  93.  Uuh 

1 14:  Cleveland  85.  Detroa  82;  San  Antonio 
85.  Washington  103:  Demur  84.  LA  Lakers 
113;  Golden  Stale  35,  Phoenix  116. 

Bowls 

WOMWS  HOMfl  MTHIHATKMAL  M- 
DOOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Perth):  Seat- 
land  in,  I Hu  d Be  (Soot  flratt  ■ 
■ffTwrala  bt  M Feeron  21-19,  J Canton  bt 
J mm i norland  ia-16:  R Hutcniacn  draw  wftft 
M Johnston  23-22;  L Wren  bt  8 Wills 
17-14;  AChrfadeU  £ Bell  32-12;  J Sykes 


candidates  — Coventry, 
Middlesbrough  and  South- 
ampton. With  money  , in 
short  supply  the  last  thing 
Redknapp  needs  Is  a long 
injury  list. 

Their  survival  hopes  took 
an  early  knock  when  Wim- 
bledon went  ahead  after  19 
minutes  with  a typical 
Wimbledon  goaL 

Jones’  long  throw  from 
the  left  was  nodded  on  by 
Earle  and  Harford  headed 
in  at  the  for  post.  It  was  the 
38-year-old's  first  goal 
since  February  1996  in  his 
first  start  this  season. 

But  It  was  West  Ham  who  ; 
threatened  most  in  the  first 
half.  Sullivan  saved  well ; 


M A McGulnrwss  28-14.  teaghUKl  1*4, 
WNm  99  {England  Drat):  ■ Pitoo  bt  B 
Morgan  27-14;  M Stooto  bt  R Janes  28-20. 
B A to  oni  on  bt  A Deinton  17-14:  J Roy 
ll—  bt  D Rowlands  24-16;  D Ktob  bt  J 
Addend  21-16;  N Show  lost  to  O ton 
17-2Q. 

Chess 

tlomd  Psora  Racrot  0.  Rausts  (Loti  1. 
Lodoray  Bacroi  J Oorfmon  (Fr),  V Korch- 
noi (Stan)  3,  K 8praggett  (Coni.  Raucta  2 1 
(Bacruw  needs  375  to  booome  the  youn- 
gest ever  grandmaster  at  14). 

CARLTON  PARK  MASTERS  (Rather- 
ham),  fteraad  Two  leederai  D Bryson 
(Seal  2;  J AatpMtrd  (Oen).  A Durmtogton 
IK:  C Da)y  (Ire).  J 8lww  (Soot).  M Woerder- 
marm  (Oer).  M Houeka  1. 

CHAHJBW3K  MATCH  (Radaerfiam):  J 
Bowooct  (Soot)  leads  J Hodgeon  (Eng)  1-a 


from  Dicks’  deflected,  shot, 
then  spilled  Ferdinand’s 
long-range  effort,  hut  Klt- 
son  somehow  managed  to 
miss  the  target  with  the 
rebound  from  seven  yards. 

Wimbledon  should  have 
Increased  their  lead  seven 
minutes  after  the  restart. 
Leonhardsen’s  touch  and 
persistence  took  him  past 
Rieper  and  when  his  first 
shot  was  beaten  out  by  Mlk- 
losko.  the  Norwegian’s 
header  from  the  rebound 
hit  the  bar  with  the  keeper 
beaten. 

West  Ham  sent  on  the  me- 
curial  forward  Porfirio  for 
the  defender  Potts  soon 
after  and  the  change  stirred 


?lud)  0A  3.  $-L  Bouma/V  Kreaxz.  (Can)  . 
ft  4=.  S MoNotto fP  Ltnranchy  (Fr).  M 
AntanoTG  Pelzasrat  (FT)  1A  f.  E Puraa- 
fam/J  SwaHow  (US)  2A  7.  1 Lobachmfl 
AvarbtMi  (Rra)  2ft  B,  I Homanovod  Yoro- 
stenfeo  (Ukr)  3ft  »=.  B FusariPolVM  tar-  - 
SNlRo  (IQ.  M OmblKzkofP  Vanagss  (UBt) 
3ft 

Alpine  Skflng 


a«W  (ttews):  PuwnURr  Ntora  1.  J-L 
Crater  (Fr]  Imln  OBStaas  Z A Do nortec 
(Fr)  i.iOjob;  3.  N Burton  (Fr)  l.UUtft  ft  A 
Freshwater  pOncraJg)  1.104ft  1ft  P Mtetel 
(Edinburgh)  1.10S8;  IS,  Q Ball  (Hart ay) 
1.1 1.06.  Wounwi  s Ormond  (Orand  Bor- 
nandl  1.16390  ft  N Teraz  (Stovon)  1.1097: 
ft  T Plrle  (Atertetnj  1.1044;  6,  S RoberV 
son  (Aberdeen)  1.17ZB;  ft  K Man*  (York) 
1.1900 


Cricket 


Indira  299  (R  Hotonr  91;  Kumbio  5-104) 
and  299-ft  India  496  (N  Stdha  201,  S Tan- 
duUdr  8ft  R DravM  67;  A mbtM  6-«7), 
Itotch  drawn. 


Cycling 


TIRMMO-ADIUATICOLi  Stxtfi  atogs 

(Moms  Urano  to  Montogranara;  IfiOunf:  1. 
O Konyshav  (Hus)  Snr  67mbi  38soq  2.  R 
Potiu  (It]  at  lisac;  3.  K Huretenmark 
(Gar);  4,  F Cssagrande  (TftOM  BartoH'M; 
ft  K Livingston  (US):  7,  S O BHa  Santa  (it): 
ft  M oendh  (IQ:  9.  R Aidag  (GerK  10.  B 
Zbarg  (Svrttz)  an  same  tune.  I —ring 
rntri  ptaMRta  1.  Fobto  24hr  ZTmln 
21  uc  2.  0 Ptansgonda  (It)  at  9sac  3, 
Zberg  16:  *.  Gorrtfli  20  0 D Casamto  (ii) 
Z7;  ft  V Davfdsnkg  (It)  SI;  T.  L Lobtanc  IFr) 
57:  ft  M DonsU  (ttflZO 


Snooker 


TSRS  (Gods):  PM  raw*  J 1 
bt  A MQMamre  (Beet)  6-ft 


Fixtures 

(7J0ijnleu  ataiad) 

Soccer 

aUHOPBAH  CHAMPION  CLUBS’  c«Pi 
(tonrter  teiln.  rami  hg  AVoBco  Ma- 
drtd  v Aiaic  AiKSirs  v Borussia  DdrUiund: 
PC  Porto  v Man  Utd:  Juvantua  v Roaenbarn 
BK.  . . 

FACAHUWO  P—MIBMMPl  ClwbM  a 
Soumampton  (7A5):  Lalcaatar  v Tottenham 
(7A6);  MHWasbrouBh  v Blockbum  (7A&). ' 


Hockey 


Taml  fkiM,  i 

Ruo»m.  n 
Qratna. 


rad  tow  Parsley  Came  v 
BhMoto  DnqWta  v 


Hockey 


radii).  Germany  2.  Australia  i:  Paxtsan  3. 
Natnorlands  ft 


Ice  Hockey 


NHL)  Buffalo  5.  Boston  1;  Now  Jersey  1. 
Florida  4;  NY  Rangers  1 Ottawa  4;  Pfioo- 
nix  3.  81  Laris  2. 

Figure  Skating 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS’  (Lausanne): 
lea  4am  (soar  two  cornpofsoriss]:  1.  0 
GrflMhuk/E  Plauv  (Hus)  (U  toEtorad 
piacqmeWK  2.  A Krytovs/O  OvsIannHiov 


WaH  SaBRxrry  v Gresloy  Hvra.  mdtand 
OMMoni  Cortjy  Tn  v Bed  worth  Utd. 
SawOram  tMama  S>  Laonanto  v Clevo- 
don  Tn. 

IH»  COUNTIES  LSAOUM  Aw*  Dtv- 
■atorc  esstwood  Hanley  v TraDord:  Ponrith 
v Us&re  Rd:  Rassandala  Utd  v CUAeroa. 


f,f--^-ra^,W 

LL--.ii.  'At-lv  .n  ■ 

1 i6*  -1 

< 

: 

Dfridow  BrMport  » Chant  Tic  WBMbiay 
iMv  Catne  Til 


Ice  Hockey 


.v  QuIUford  (ftO). 


• TTffi  Gannon  BgioteavywsigM  Gra- 
cfano  Roccnitfaid  laces  ajbraa-anmi  boo 
at ter  yesterday's  donftrmanan  that  trams 
ol  the  twined  eUmrient  eghadrtna  ware 
found  W his  urine  altar  controversial  fy  tak- 
ing a World  Boxing  OrgantcaBM  Vds  flout 
tomsi cbmpatrtot  DarUfz  Mtohaiczswsu  tn 
Harntxirg.  ■ ■ 


t 


Arsenal 

thinking 


and  a place  in  the  last  four 
on  a 3-2  aggregate.  Yaw 
Preko  replied  for  the  Bel- 
gian  club.  : 

Atietico  Madrid  and  Ajax 
know  that  Iheir  haye.fittie. 

else  to  play  for  this  season, . 
as  they  prepare  for  today’s 
eagerly  awaited  . European 

Cup  quarter-final^  second 

- r,-  ^ • ’ „ . - _ 

After  a 1-1  draw  in  Am- 
eterdam  in  the  first  leg,  the 
tie  ;cquld  hardly.:  be  more 
open.  The  game  is  particu- 
larly important  for  Atietlco 
Madrid,  who  may  find 
themselves  strolling  to  se- 
cure a place  even  in  next 
season’s  Uefo  Cup.  ^Tfs  our 
game  of  theyear.”  admitted 
theur  ooaich  RaddyAntic. 

- Ajax’s  biggest  -headache 
is  the  suspension  of  Patrick 
Klntvert.  The  striker  bad 
an  uninspired  game  in  Am- 
sterdam but  will  be  missed 
by  the  Dutch'  chauiplons, 
who  mHSt  score  in  Madrid. 


L.-re 


the  mm  in  cream.  Hartson 
worked  an  inviting  space 
on  the  left  of  the  area  but 
hit  a tame  shot  at  the  keep- 
er. Then  Porfirio,  breaking 
down  the  right,  fed  Hartson 
inside  but  the  big  striker's 
walloping  shot  from  17 
yards  thumped  back  off  the 
post. 

Porfirio  then  unleashd  a 
20  yarder  which  was  well 
saved  by  Sullivan,  but  back 
came  Wimbledon.  Jones 
even  missed  a penalty  12 
minutes  from  time. 
Wteblodoo;  Sullivan;  Cunningham. 
Btacfcwau,  Parry.  Klmbto.  Jonss,  Earle. 
LBonhardaan.  Hart&rd.  EJcoLu.  Gayfo. 
wrat  Hwn  LUMrirtn:  Braaetrar.  Rtapai. 
Blllc  Pott*.  Dicks.  Bishop.  Ferdinand. 
Moncur.  Ktooiv  Hanson. 

IWtoii  J Wflntsr  (Stactoori) 


Belton  V Noam  Forest  (7-0);  Loads  v OW- 
ham  (7J3).  Rrat  Plvtolmw  Aston  Villa  v 
Blackpool  (7.0);  Port  Vale  v HuddtosfloW 
rrxfc  Buntefland  v Wofvortiemprori  (in. 
Baonwd  Dtototows  Carllala  .v.  Rctoarham 
<TB£  Grimsby  v :Bunfojr  . (7X1;  Hutt  v 
Barnsley  (7  ft:  Wrexham  v Bradford  C 
(7ft; -York  v«4an  C(7ft.-1Mrd  PMdra 
Darlington  v . Lincoln  (7ft;  DoncasW  v 
Bury  (7ft;  RocMala  v WaisaB  (7.1%  Scar- 
borough v CteatoriMd  (7ft;  Scunthorpe  v 
Ctestor(7ft.  ..... 

AVON  IRMJRANCR  COMBINATIOtfa 
Wrat  Phrislsw  Botgnambidh  v Oadord  UM 
(2ft:  Brighton  v 8wonsaa  (2.0):  Ipswicb  v 
Bristol  RvfK  Herwkn-v  Tottenham;  South- 
ompion  v Luton;  MUhrall  v Bristol  C (2ft. 
. i sirara  Carat  Swindon  v Carom  (2ft 
OBSHtT  mow  CUP:  Sonri-ftoto, 
fort  togi  Ton  Parere  v Barry  Tn. 
IMOW  OP  WALlBi  Cwmbran  v Aber- 
ystoryth  (7A5). 

BUSH  CUP.  Onwtto  tl.ral  raptoy.  Cote- 
rahta  V Loughgall  UU  (9ft. 

PA  WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LRAOUli 
MsMoisri  MMm  Arsenal  v Croydon. 

Rugby  Union 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LBAOUEi  Saoonf 
DHitlntn  Cross  Krays  v Bcmymean.  • 
BUM  PMAk  Bruno)  Urriv  CuJ  v Lough- 
borough LWv  (3ft  Twirtraiham). 

Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEACURi 
Bisiila  BMilos:  Haworth  vWast  Hull. 
AUIAWCE  CHAMPMHHEPa  Leeds  v 
HuU  ML 

Basksfball 

BUDWBSMR  LBAAUBi  ShaffteW  v Lon- 
don (7  ft.  . 


INTER-SERVieU  CHAMPIONSHIP . 

(Portsmouth,  1ft:  RN  v RAF  (2Z<».  - 


Martin  Thocpe  

ARSENAL  are  consider- 
teg  leaving  their  histor- 
ic Highbury  home  for  a 
bigger  stadium.  Problems 
expanding,  .the  current 
.ground,  which, is  hemmed  in 
by  housing;  mean  the  dub  are 
looking  into  building  a 55,000- 
seat  stadium,  possibly  near 
thaMffi.  - ■ 

.'.  David  Dein.  Arsenal's  vice- 
chaionan,  bas  stressed  that 
this  would  be  a last  option, 
r test  plans  to  expand  Highbury 

to  an  equivalent  capacity  may 
prove  too  difficult  . 

At  the.  club's  request  the 
. local  - Islington  council  ere 
studying  all  file  options  to  up- 
grade Highbury;  Arsenal's 
home; since  1913.  -But  any 
fhture  expansion  may  be  con- 
fined to  redeveloping  the 
Clock  End,  which  is  currently 
one  tier  high.  This  Is  likely  to 
increase  the  capacity  only  to 
about  45,000,  well  short  of  the 
50,000-55,000  that  Dein  feels  is 
needed  to  maximise  the  club's 
eamingpower. 

"We’ve  outgrown  High- 
bury,” Dein  admitted,  "and 
we  have  to  do  something 
about  it  This  is  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  club  and  we’ve 
pumped  in  £30  million  over 
the  last  eight  years  to  make  It 
one  of  the  . best  stadiums  in 
the  country.  Our  priority  is  to 
see  if  we  can  extend  the 
capacity  to  50,000  or  55,000. 
But  l’m  not  sure  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to. do  it  And  then, 
after,  exhausting  all  other 
ideas,  we  may  have  to  con- 
sider moving.” 

Arsenal  yesterday  signed 
Casino  Vienna's  22-year-old 
goalkeeper  Alex  Manninger 
for  £500,000,  as  their  manager 
Arsine  Wenger  flew  to 
France  with  the  club’s  chair- 
man Peter  Hill-Wood  to  try  to 
finalise  the  signings  of  other 
players  on  his  wanted  list 
Wenger  said. on  Monday 
that  he  was  planning  to  bring 
in  three  or  four  players  in  the 
summer  and  that  he  knew  ex- 
actly. who  would  be  in  his 
squad  for  foe  start  of  next  sea- 
son. He  wanted  to  strengthen 
the  team  in  all  positions,  he 
said,  but  a new  striker  was 
top  of  foe  list 

To  that  end,  the  Frenchman 
and  Hill-Wood  were  due  at 
Monaco  last  night  to  watch 
the  19-year-old  striker 
Thierry  Henry  play  against 
Newcastle.  Henry,  who  is  a 
free  agent  in  foe  summer,  is 
seen  as  one  of  France's 
brightest  prospects  and  made 
Monaco's  winning  goal  at  St 
James'  Park. 

.Wenger  is  then  expected  to 
watch  Auxerre  v Borussia 
Dortmund  tomorrow  night, 
with  his  eyes  an  Auxerre’s  28- 
year-old  Algerian  interna- 
tional midfielder  Moussa 
Saib.  He  is  also  due  to  have 
talks  with  Nantes’s  Zaire- 
born  French  international 
winger  Claude  Makelele 
about  a possible  £2  million 
move  to  Highbury. 

• Tottenham  are  chasing  the 
Roma  midfielder  Francesco 
Moriero,  but  wai  delay  a 
move  until  the  summer  when 
foe  player  becomes  a free 
agent  ‘Td  love,  to  play  there.” 
said  foe  27-year-old. 

• David  Webb  is  staying  at 
Brentford,  as  expected.  Their 
chairman  Martin  Lange  yes- 
terday rejected  the  manager’s 
offer  of  resignation,  made 
after  a section  of  the  club's 
supporters  criticised  him. 
Webb  was  particularly  hurt 
because  Brentford  , are  top  of 
foe  Second  Division. 

’Tm  not  likely  to  be  daft 
enough  to  accept  a resigna- 
tion from  someone  who  has 
done-  an  outstanding  job  for 
us."  said  Lange.  “David  is 
under  contract  to  foe  club  and 
1 expect  him  to  honour  that." 


to  announcing  the  positive  finding  WH- 
holm  Schaenzsr.  head  of  Cologne's 
respected  drugged  ng  laboratory,  im 
Jilghly  crlitcal  of  tne  way  ite  German  box- 
ing authoriUes  ted  handled  dw  affair  as 
toe  B-cvnple,  uaad  to  confirm  the  pres- 
ence of  to*  drug,  has  yrx  to  be  analysed. 

"The  B-uet  has  to  be  concluded  ratten 
three  months.  I told  toe  German  pratos- 
slonsl  boxing  aseoclatioo  about  die  ion 
. wiig  plenty  cX  time."  said  Schaerwer 

-When  I asked  about  n again  they  totd 
me  It  was  with  the  International 
federation  " .... 

An  irate  RoccMgism.  ratio  is  due  to  light 
the  American  John  Scully  tn  a notHRIe 
fight  In  Berlin  on  Saturday,  tea  appealed 
against  b la- disqualification  mi  the  ceventh 
found  of  the  Wfe  bout  on  August  10  He 
wa£  adjudged  ■ to  have  thrown  'a  punch 
alter  the  peir  had  boon  told  to  break.- 

• SCOTLAND  rated  hopes  cl  ending  a 
thrara-year  barren  spell  in  the  women's 
. Home  International  Indoor  bowls  champi- 
onship with  a compraoanaiva  defeat  of  Ire- 
land in  fhatr  opening  gams  In  Perth 
yarteroay. 

The  Scots  dominated  the  opening  ex- 
changee and  Ted  31-77  after  live  ends  and 
63-47  at  the.  halfway  point  before  the  ktsh 
rallied  to  lafce  a 70-88  lead  after  13  ends 
But  the  home  side  responded  well  end  last 
two  ends  talar  had  opened  up  a 20-polnt 
lead  and  then  pulled  cleer  to  rain  by  43 
Shot?,  1»-9B. 

Annette  Christo,  who  missed  out  on  the 
tournament  12  motahe  ago.  grided -her 
rti*  to.  the  biggest  win  of  toe  dav.  32-13 
over  Clean  Betl.  with  Joan  Sykes  adding  a 
26-1*  victory  over  Ann  McGuinneu.  ; 

Thera  were  atoftwtna  lor  Jeanette  Gon* 
ton,  Liz  Wren  and  home  dub  player  Evelyn 
MoOanrie,  but  hopes  ol  a dean  sweep 
anted  - ohm  dip  farmer  world  indoor 
champion  Margate  Johnston  snatched  a 
laat-end  trade  to  tom  a 22-22  draw  with 
FaJUckV  Roberta  Hutchison. 

• THE  Oldham  Boom  iligby  league  can&a 

Vtnca  Fnwcatt  may  bo  otp  tor  Si>  weeks 
with  a tom  ream  taring  sustained  id  Sun- 
day's -32-22  Super  League  defeat  si 
LbsO.  , . 

Fawcett  will  be  having  treatment  twice  a 
toy  but  the  Hub  phystothoraptot  Nldc 
Hodgson  admitted;  'itt’a.  a bad  topay  and  it 
win  taka  nme  to  hui." 

His  Mlow  centre- Barren  Abram,  who  . 
strained  a.  thigh  muscle  In  the  same 
motoh.  will  also  mtee  Friday's  Super 
League  home  match  aoelnsr  Bradford 
Bulla. 
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Golf 

Paimerthe 

fighter  is 
waging  the 
biggest  battle 

David  Davies  sees  Amie’s  Army  get  in 
training  for  an  emotional  comeback  by 
their  idol  at  his  Florida  course  tomorrow 

NOTIUNG  much  boxer,  which  his  wide 
seems  to  have  shoulders  and  wasp  waist  for- 
changed.  The  hand-  ever  suggested,  he  would 
some.  Slightly  have  been  Boolr? 


much  boxer,  which  his  wide 
have  shoulders  and  wasp  waist  for- 
hand-  ever  suggested,  he  would 


■ * some,  slightly  have  been  Rocky  Marciano. 

§Tand-  At  his  peak,  husbands  had  no 


father  still  fills,  as  if  by  divine 
right,  the  practice -ground 


difficulty  getting  their  wives 
to  go  with  them  to  tnuraa- 


****  ?*y  521  6011  ruents — hut  the  greatest  diffl- 

Country  Qab  in  Orlando.  The  cully  getting  their  attention 


king  Is  In  his  courtyard  and 
no  one  has  eyes  for  anyone 


once  there. 

There  had  been  . nothing 


else.  Arnold  Palmer,  perhaps  like  Palmer  before  Palmer 
the  best-loved  man  ever  to  and  the  nearest  thing  since 


play  the  game.  Is  back. 

Nine  weeks  ago  he  was 


has  been  Seve.  Two  years  ago 
they  put  up  a bronze  plaque  to 


under  the  surgeon's  knife.  Palmer  at  Augusta,  cdebrat- 
being  operated  upon  for  pros-  ing,  in  part  his  four  wins 
tate  cancer.  Tomorrow  he  wm  there,  but  mostly  the  manner 
play  in  the  tournament  he  of  them  The  plaque  reads- 
loves  above  all  others  outside  “Arnold  Palmer  had  changed' 
the  major  championships,  the  the  game  of  golf  wtthfhose 
Bay  Hill  Invitational,  the  heroic  charge  and  appreda- 


>1 


event  he  started  and  which  is 
played  over  the  course  he 
owns.  • 

The  stage  is  thus  set  for  one 


tive  legions  of  fan*  formed 
around  him.  They  were  called 
‘Arnie’s  Army’." 

The  plaque  Is  attached  to  a 


of  the  most  emotional  sport-  water  fountain  near  the  back 
ing  comebacks  of  any  era.  of  the  15th  tee.  Last  year,  spot- 
Araie's  Army,  who  have  bom-  ting  a woman  fairing  a drink, 
barded  their  general  with  Palmer  called  out:  “is  the 
their  best  wishes,  will  march  water  in  that  fountain  any 
again  at  Bay  HOI  and,  if  that  good?"  The  woman  replied: 
goes  well,  at  Augusta  In  the  “Sure,  you  made  it  holy. 


US  Masters. 

The  Journey  is  a sentimen- 
tal one.  At  67  Palmer  is  long 
past  winning;  even  on  the 
Senior  Tour,  but  he  remains 
one  of  the  few  players  capable 

qflnnreaainga  gate 

Not  only  that,  he  remains 
one  Of  golf’s  financial  blue 


didn’t  you?" 

Palmer  grinned,  birdied  the 
16th  for  the  second  round  in 
succession,  missed  the  cut  for 
the  12th  year  in  succession 
and  said:  “If  only  they  would 
put  up  a plaque  at  every  hole, 
then  I could  really  play.” 

Such  behaviour  comes  nat- 
urally to  Palmer.  A colleague  Amie  back  at  work  — nine  weeks  after  surgery.  Palmer  practises  for  the  Bay  Hill  Invitational 


chips;  be  can  name  his  own  uraHy  to  Palmar,  A colleague  Amie  back  at  work . . . nine  weeks  after  surgery.  Palmer  practises  for  the  Bay  Hill 
price  for  appearances,  and  in  of  mine,  taking  a holiday  at 

the  programme  for  the  Bay  Bay  Hill  with  his  wife  and  Bay  HUL  to  attend  the  PGA  l Palmer,  afl  his  life  an  ar- 1 "The  first  21  days,' 


HOI  event  he  has  full-page  ad-  two  children,  went  off  to  play 
vertisements  associating  him  golf  at  the  crack  of  dawn.  His 
with  no  fewer  than  nine  prod-  family  had  breakfast  at  9am 
ucts.  One,  perhaps  appropri-  in  the  clubhouse.  Who  should 


golf  at  the  crack  of  dawn.  His  bad,  naHftirma  when  the  tele-  from  California  to  Minneapo-  around  with  a catheter, 
family  had  breakfast  at  9am  phone  can  came.  It  was  from  lis,  to  the  Mayo  Clinic,  where  You’ve  got  drains  coming  out 
in  the  clubhouse.  Who  should  his  wife  Winnie,  and  the  fact  he  opted  for  surgery  rather  of  your  stomach  for  a week. 


ately,  is  for  Rayovac,  a,  hear-  walk  in  hut  the  man  himself,  that  he  had  been  half  expecting  than  any  other  treatment  but  the  catheter,  that  was  for  watching 

lag-aid.  company,  you  have  to  Not  having  the  vaguest  idea  it  made  it  no  less  of  a shock.  That  took  place  an  January  three  weeks,  and  that's  no  “Watch  ou 

speak  up  to  get  Palmer's  at-  who  they  were,  Palmer  For  nearly  two  years,  tests  15,  first  day  of  the  Bob  Hope  fun.”  Nevertheless  be  be-  two  fell  abc 


tendon  these  days. 


walked  over,  ruffled  the  hair  had  shown  he  had  a high  level  Classic,  which  just  happened  haved  himself.  He  had  been 


That  is  hardly  surprising.  IT  of  the  children,  asked  if  he  of  prostate-specific  antigen,  a 
ever  a golfer  has  been  deaf-  might  join  them  for  breakfast  protein  in  the  blood  that  is  an 
erned  by  a lifetime  of  cheers  it  — and  won  three  more  fans  indicator  of  prostate  cancer, 
is  Palmer.  He  gave  the  game  for  fife:  Twelve  biopsies  were  nega- 


You’ve  got  drains  coming  out  and.  conscious  of  the  youth* 
of  your  stomach  for  a week.  ful.  powerful,  towering  talent 
but  the  catheter,  that  was  for  watching  him,  roared, 
three  weeks,  and  that's  no  "Watch  out.  Tiger'’,  and  the 
fun.”  Nevertheless  he  be-  two  fell  about, 
haved  himself  He  had  been  Woods  may  eclipse  what 


be  bad  won,  back  in  1973. 


gery  heal  properly  it  might  be  course  but,  simply  because  he 


is  Palmer.  He  gave  the  game 
sex  appeal,  he  attacked  it  fero- 


ciously and  had  he  been  a j these  days  a rare  foray  from  I six  more,  three  were  positive. 

Mansell  first  through  the  turn  and  over  the  line 

NIGEL  MANSELL  and  his  1 They  were  two  up  at  the  I to  hole  a four-foot  putt, 
partner,  the  1973  win-  turn  and  took  the  10th  with  “I  am  very  pleased,”  said 


correspondent  of  the  New  day  in  his  life  had  gone  by  man  has  done  off  it 
York  Times,  he  was  back  on  without  him  beating  balls.  But  one  exchange  between 

his  beloved  practice  ground  Now  he  is  back  at  Bay  Hill  the  two  showed  that  the  heri- 
and  happy  to  talk  about  his  and  doing  just  that  Last  tage  may  be  In  good  hands, 
experiences.  He  had  not  he  week,  according  to  Dorman,  Palmer  asked  Woods  if  he  was 
said,  been  frightened.  “I  Tiger  Woods  showed  up  for  a enjoying  his  new  life  on  the 
would  say  that  I had  some  practice  round  for  this  week's  Tour.  “Yeah,"  replied  Woods. 


without  him  beating  balls. 


But  one  exchange  between 


Now  he  is  back  at  Bay  Hill  the  two  showed  that  the  heri- 
and  doing  just  that  Last  tage  may  be  in  good  hands. 


said,  been  frightened.  “I 
would  say  that  I had  some 


ner  John  Putt  beat  Terry  I a par  four.  Then  Way  set  Tip  J the  1992  Formula  One  my  health.  Frightened,  no, 
Crawley  and  the  former  two  consecutive  winning  world  champion.  “John  hat  concerned,  yes."  Then, 


“I  am  very  pleased,”  said  very  serious  concerns  about  tournament  and  watched  him  “because  the  fifing  is,  I love  to 
le  1992  Formula  One  my  health.  Frightened,  no,  hitting  balls.  Palmer  was  play  golf" 


after  the  successful  operation. 


launching  in  famUfar 

fashion:  the  abbreviated 


Ryder  Cup  player  Paul  Way  birdies  for  his  partner,  but  played  very  well  and  it  after  the  successful  operation,  fasbion:  the  abbreviated 

3 and  2 over  the  Old  Course  they  had  a five  to  Mansell  could  have  gone  either  he  had  to  live  with  the  imme-  backswing,  tbe  desperate 

yesterday  to  go  through  to  and  Putt’s  four  at  the  14th  way.**  Most  aptly,  Pott’s  diate  after-effects,  not  an  easy  lunge  for  the  ball  and  the 

the  second  round  of  the  and  bogeyed  the  19th  as  mother’s  maiden  name  was  thing  for  a man  who  has  been  high,  swirling  finish  which. 

Sumfingdale  Foursomes.  • wen.  leaving  it  to  Mansell  Driver.  cm  the  move  his  entire  life.  despite  itself;  has  made  him 


the  second  round  of  the 
Sumfingdale  Foursomes.  • 


on  the  move  his  entire  life.  1 despite  itself;  has  made  him 


It  was  exactly  the  right 
thing  to  say  and  Palmer  loved 
it  “Well."  he  said,  “that’s 
good.  I know  something  about 
that  It's  a problem  I’ve  had 
for  about  the  last  60  years." 


Ice  Skating 

Old  lovers  turn 
to  psychologist 
in  desperation 
to  warm  the  ice 


MoBy  Swltek  In  Lausanne 

THE  German  pairs  skat- 
ers Mandy  WOtsel.  23, 
and  logo  Steuer,  30,  have 
had  to  turn  to  a psycholo- 
gist to  help  them  deal  with 
the  remnants  of  their  old 
love  affair  as  they  attempt 
to  win  their  first  title  at  the 
World  Figure  Skating 
Championships  here. 

Dr  Hans  Eberspftcher,  an 
eminent  German  psycholo- 
gist, has  been  attending 
some  of  their  training  ses- 
sions to  help  them  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  at 
least  enough  to  keep  the 
skating  partnership  alive. 

“We  hope  the  psycholo- 
gist can  help  us  deal  with 
our  emotions,’'  said  WStzeL 
Much  Is  at  stake.  So  far 
this  year  Wdtzel  and  Steuer 
have  been  silver  medallists 
in  the  European  Champion- 
ships (worth  $22,000,  or 
£13,500>  and  winners  of  the 
prestigious  Champions 
Series  two  weeks  ago 
($60,000).  In  late  1996  they 
won  Skate  Canada 
($30,000),  the  Nations  Cup 
on  Ice  ($30,000)  and  the  Cup 
of  Russia  ($30,000).  And  the 
gold  medal  here,  wort* 
$96,000.  is  well  within  their 
grasp. 

Meanwhile  the  ice  dan- 
cers showed  their  prowess 

hi  the  Golden  Waltz  and  the 

Rhumba  yesterday,  with 
Russia’s  triple  world  cham- 
pions Oksana  Gritsch.uk 
and  Evgeny  Platov  predict- 
ably heading  their  compa- 
triots AnjeBka  Krylovaand 
Oleg  Ovsianulkov,  with 
Canada’s  Shae-Lynn  Bourne 
and  Victor  Kraatz  third. 

The  British  pair  Marika 
Humphreys,  20,  and  Philip 
Askew,  23,  gave  original 
and  writ-presented  inter- 
pretations of  the  two  style® 
to  take  16th  place  in  this 

stage  of  the  competition, 
which  carries  20  per  cent  of 
fi»  marks. 


Cricket 


Sussex  fate  rests  with  Barclay 


David  Hopps 

JOHN  BARCLAY,  Eng- 
land’s tour  manager  in 
Zimbabwe  and  New  Zea- 
land and  one  of  the  fastest- 
rising  administrators  in 
English  cricket,  finds  himself 
in  the  deeply  embarrassing 
position  of  being  able  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  Sussex's 
power  struggle  at  the  club's 
agm  in  Brighton  this  evening. 

Sussex  are  bracing  them- 
selves for  a stormy  meeting  as 
pressure  mounts  for  the 
club's  committee  to  resign  en 
bloc  for  alleged  mismanage- 
ment. Three  newly  elected 


committee  men  including  the 
cricket  writer  Robin  Marlar, 
all  campaigning  under  the 
banner  of  Sussex  2000,  will 
step  up  that  pressure,  after  a 
winter  of  unrest  in  which  six 
senior  players  have  been 
allowed  to  leave. 

The  resignation  calls  have 
already  been  resisted  by  three 
of  the  committee  old  guard, 
led  by  the  63-year-old  chair- 
man Ken  Hopkins,  leaving 
Sussex's  members  awaiting  a 
pronouncement  from  Bar- 
clay, the  only  member  of  an 
understrength  committee  yet 
to  state  his  position. 

He  will  be  loth  to  get  caught 
up  in  the  furore.  On  tour  he 


showed  a marked  distaste  for 
the  slightest  controversy.  But 
as  rhairrnan  of  the  develop- 
ment committee  of  the  newly 
constituted  English  Cricket 
Board  he  will  be  heavily  in- 
volved In  discussing  the 
future  direction  of  English 
cricket,  and  his  response 
tonight  win  provide  clues  as 
to  his  commitment  to  the  rad- 
ical restructuring  of  the 
English  domestic  game  which 
Lord  MacLaurin,  the  chair- 
man of  the  ECB.  has  insisted 
Is  essential  for  tbe  game's 
prosperity. 

The  Sussex  rebels,  mar- 
shalled by  the  former  pace 
bowler  Tony  Pigott,  share 


MacLaurin’s  desire  for  a 
more  competitive  domestic 
game.  Although  tonight’s 
agenda  has  no  formal  motion 
for  the  committee  to  resign  — 
that  is  scheduled  for  an  emer- 
gency general  meeting  on 
April  8 — public  pressure 
might  persuade  the  rump  of 
the  old  committee  that  fur- 
ther resistance  Is  pointless. 

Pigott  and  Hopkins  dis- 
cussed their  differences  in 
private  on  Monday  without 
coming  to  any  agreement  “It 
was  a constructive  meeting 
but  our  opinions  differed  on 
certain  things,  including 
whether  the  committee 
should  resign,**  Pigott  said. 


Williams  breaks  new  ground 
as  Test  finishes  in  a draw 


In  Port  of  Spain 

THE  second  Test  ended  in  a 
draw  amid  light  drizzle  45 
minutes  after  tea  here,  with 
West  Indies  on  299  for  six 
after  losing  only  three  wick- 
ets in  tile  first  two  sessions. 
They  bad  experienced  little 
difficulty  against  India's  spin- 
ners, so  slow  was  this  turning 
pitch.  The  sides  will  meet 
again  in  Barbados  next  week 
with  the  five-match  series  all 
square,  . . ^ 

Ibis  Test  may,  at  least, 
prove  to  be  something  of  a 
watershed  for  Stuart  Williams. 
Receded  after  a BSP  of  18 
tpwifha,  he  failed  Jn  Jamaica 
and  again  here  in  the  first  in- 
nings. But  having  convincr 
ingly  reached  only  his  second 
Test  50  nn  Monday  evening  in 
this,  his  Z4th  appearance,  he 
converted  it  to  a maiden  Tot 
century  on  the  strike  of  lunch. 

India  began  with  Prasad 
and  the  part-time  off-spirmer 
T iwman.  but  strangely  the 
latter  came  over  rather  than 
around  the  wicket  to  Chan- 
derpaul.  minimising  his 
threat  He  was  easy  meat  for 
williams,  who  came  down  the 

pitch  to  hit  him  for  a huge  six. 


- Rumble  was  soon  on  for 
Tjnrman,  but  With  the  pitch 
having  became  slower  and 
lower  with  each  day  he  could 
make  little  impression.  There 
was  no  bounce  for  him,  and  he 
is  not  half  the  bowler  against 
left-handers.  Chanderpaui 
frustrated  him.  making  only  a 
single  mistake  when  he  top- 
edged  a pull  into  a huge  gap. 

Williams  batted  almost 
without  fault  yesterday  until 
his  dismissal  soon  before  tea, 
reining  in  his  natural  attack- 
ing instincts.  Short-legged 
and  pimble,  he  was  not  afraid 

to  use  his  feet.  Having 
dropped  Sidhu  on  47,  be  must 
have  felt  he  owed  his  side  a 
few  runs.  Prasad  tested  him 
in  a long  opening  spell  but  his 
defence  held  tight 

Chanderpanl’s,  alas,  did 
not.  He  worked  the  ball 
around  well  in  the  first  hour 
but  became  strokeless  coming 
up  to  lunch.  Given  the  state  of 
the  match,  nobody  would 
have  cared  if  he  tod  crawled 
towards  an  elusive  maiden 
Test  hundred.  But  two  balls 
after  cutting  Joshi  over  Slip's 
head  for  four,  he  astonish- 
ingly repeated  the  stroke; 
time  the  edge  went  to  ham. 
leaving  him  with  13  Test  fif- 
ties but  no  hundreds. 


Prime  Minister  Howard  hits 
the  campaign  trail  for  Taylor 

Paul  Weaver  reports 
on  a special  vote  for 
the  Australia  captain  STaSM*: 


JOHN  HOWARD,  the  Aus- 
tralian Prime  Minister, 
has  joined  the  campaign  to 
retain  Mark  Taylor  as  captain 
of  the  national  team  despite 
the  collapse  of  his  batting 
form. 

Howard,  who  is  known  to 
enjoy  the  game  as  much  as 
John  Major  but  who  Is 
slightly  likelier  to  be  to  office 
when  the  Ashes  series  starts 
in  June,  said  yesterday  that 
Taylor  ahnuld  be  retained  for 
the  third  Test  against  South 
Africa  at  Centurion  Park  near 
Pretoria  beginning  on  Friday, 
and  for  tbe  tour  of  England 
starting  in  May. 

Taylor  is  also  enjoying  al- 
most unanimous  support  In 
phnne-in  polls  after  Austra- 
lia's thrilling  two-wicket  win 
In  Port  Elizabeth  on  Monday, 
which  gave  them  a winning 
2-0  lead  to  the  three-Test 
series  and  inflicted  the  first 
home  defeat  on  South  Africa 
since  their  readmission  to 
Test  cricket  five  years  ago. 
Australia,  traditionally,  do 


not  carry  their  captains,  in- 
stead electing  a leader  from 
the  best  11  players  chosen. 
But  they  are  certainly  carry- 
ing Taylor,  the  batsman,  at 
the  moment.  He  has  not 
scored  a Test  half-century  in 
his  last  18  mnrngs.  which 

have  brought  him  317  runs  at 
an  average  of  17.8.  In  Port 
Elizabeth  he  made  only  eight 

and  13. 

However,  Taylor  has  won 
Increasing  respect  as  a cap- 
tain. He  has  captained  Aus- 
tralia in  26  Tests  and  won  15 
of  them.  Only  Don  Bradman 
and  Lindsay  Hassett  have  bet- 
ter records  among  captains 
who  have  led  the  country 
more  than  20  times.  Australia 
under  Taylor  have  plaited 
seven  series,  winning  the  last 
six. 

hi  Taylor’s  absence  Austra- 
lia would  be  led  in  England  by 
Steve  Waugh,  with  Ian  Healy 
his  likely  deputy.  But  this  did 
not  prove  a happy  alliance  in 
Sri  T-anica  last  year  when,  in 
Taylor’s  absence,  both  men 
were  reprimanded  for 
dissent 

Taylor  said  yesterday.  "I 
vill  certainly  lead  tbe  side  in 
the  next  Test  After  that  we 
will  have  to  sit  down  and  talk 
things  over.” 


Edwards . . . £4 .25m  package 

Edwards  to  go 
for  three  records 
in  one  year 

Bob  Fisher 

“TRACY  EDWARDS  Will 

I attempt  to  break  three 
major  records  in  the  next  12 
months,  including  winning 
the  Jules  Verne  Trophy  for 
the  fastest  non-stop  round- 
the-world  voyage.  She  will 
also  go  for  the  Transatlan- 
tic and  the  Round  Britain 
and  Ireland  records. 

The  attempts  form  the 
Royal  Sun  Alliance  Chal- 
lenge, the  finance  coming 
in  a £4.25  million  package 
from  the  recently  merged 
insurance  group.  Once 
again  Edwards’s  backing 
hag  come  at  the  eleventh 
hour-  “In  two  weeks’  time,” 
she  said,  “the  bank  would 
have  claimed  the  boat” 

Her  92-foot  catamaran. 
Rum,  is  the  one  in  which 
Sir  Robin  Knox-Johnston 
and  Sir  Peter  Blake  took 
the  round-the-world  record 
In  1994  with  74  days  22hr 
I7min  22sec-  During  the 
past  year  this  boat, 
renamed  Royal  SnnAl- 
liance,  has  been  exten- 
sively refitted  and  light- 
ened to  make  her  quicker. 

Her  round-the-world  crew 
will  number  .nine.  At  least 
two  — Michele  Paret  and  Jo 
Gooding  — are  veterans  of 
Edwards's  1989-90  Whit- 
bread Challenge  in  Maiden. 

Royal  Sim  Alliance  will 
sail  from  the  Ambrose 
Light  to  the  Lizard  in  May. 
The  Round  Britain  and  Ire- 
land attempt  will  be  In 
August,  and  the  Jules 
Verne  next  January. 
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Rugby  Union 

Cotton’s 
motives 
under  fire 


Robart  Armstrong 


FRAN  COTTON  was  the 
target  of  an  astonish- 
ing accusation  by  the 
Rugby  Football  Union 
last  night  that  he  Is  “inteat  on 
destabilising  the  game’’,  after 
the  Lions  manager  warned 
that  a faction  within  the  RFU 
was  plotting  to  pull  England 
and  nance  out  of  the  Five 
Nations  Championship. 

In  a lengthy  statement 
Twickenham  also  defended  its 
£87.5  million  television  deal 
with  BSkyB  point  by  point,  in 
response  to  Cotton's  rfai™  that 
RFU  members  had  been  misled 
by  the  secretary  Tony  Hallett 
Cotton  has  expressed  fears 
that  English  rugby  will  be  hi- 
jacked by  satellite  television 
and  probably  restricted  to  a 
pay-per-view  minority  who 
have  bought  dishes.  His  con- 
cern over  the  way  (he  RFU 
attempted  to  railroad  other 
home  unions  into  a satellite 
deal  that  excluded  terrestrial 
channels  from  live  trans- 
mission of  matches  is  widely 
shared  by  the  grass-roots 
membership. 

Yesterday  Cotton  went  far- 
ther, insisting  that  an  influen- 
tial group  of  RFU  members 
wanted  to  create  a tourna- 
ment that  would  bring  New 
Zealand.  South  Africa  and 
Australia  into  annual  compe- 
tition with  England  and 
France.  That  was  vigorously 
denied  by  the  RFU  president 
John  Richardson,  who  said 
Cotton's  words  “leave  us  to 
query  his  motives”. 

Tbe  RFU,  obviously  rattled 


by  the  pay-per-view  contro- 
versy, pointed  out:  "The  con- 
tract with  BSkyB  says  there 
will  be  no  pay-per-view  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  RFU  in 
writing.” 

Twickenham's  claim  that 
Five  Nations  match  schedul- 
ing has  always  been  in  the 
bands  of  the  Five  Nations 
committee  Is  technically  cor- 
rect. yet  in  practice  each 
union  arranges  its  home 
games  in  consultation  with 
television.  Cotton's  concern 
that  scheduling  of  major  in- 
ternationals might  be  handed 
over  to  BSkyB  is  well 
founded;  already,  televised 
Courage  League  One  games 
start  at  2.15pm. 

However,  Twickenham  in- 
sisted yesterday:  "BSkyB's 
ability  to  influence  the  deci- 
sions erf  the  RFU  is  no  lesser 
or  greater  than  the  BBC  has 
tod  for  many  years.”  Rich- 
ardson added:  “BSkyB  is  not 
our  enemy,  it  is  our  partner. 
This  hostility  to  Sky  is  mis- 
placed. The  agreement  with 
them  is  approved  by  the  exec- 
i utive  and  fall  committee  in 
line  with  the  proper  proce- 
dures of  the  RFU. 

“Going  direct  to  the  media 
discredits  the  reputation  of 
those  that  do  it.  and  the  mis- 
information damages  the  rep- 
utation or  English  rugby." 

Cotton,  though,  remained 
adamant  that  sections  of  the 
RFU  were  acting  improperly. 
“There  Is  a small  group  of  in- 
fluential people  who  wish  to 
break  up  tbe  Five  Nations. 
Most  of  them  are  on  the  RFU 
executive  committee.  They 
have  got  to  be  stopped.” 


Ebbw  Vale  closing  on  Bunce 
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Bay  BIQ,  to  attend  the  PGA  Palmer,  all  his  life  an  ar-  “Tbe  first  21  days,"  said  one  of  the  best  drivers  in 

Tour  player  awards  in  Carls-  dent  pilot,  flew  his  own  jet  Palmer,  "you’re  running  history. 

bad.  California,  when  the  trie-  from  California  to  Minneapo-  around  with  a catheter.  He  hit  one  particularly  well 


of  prostate-specific  antigen,  a I to  be  the  last  US  Tour  event  I txM  that  unless  he  let  the  sur-  Palmer  has  done  on  the  golf 


He  is,  seemingly,  winning  a year  before  he  was  back  to  is  coming  into  the  game  after 


>r  life.  Twelve  biopsies  were  nega-  this  battle  too.  Last  week,  sc~  normal  That,  to  Palmer,  was  Palmer,  it  Is  not  possible  for 

In  January  he  made  what  is  live.  But  then.  In  a series  of  cordto^to  Larry  Dorman,  grif  unthinkably  long.  Barely  a him  to  match  what  the  great 


Paul  Rees 


EBBW  VALE  hope  to  sign 
the  New  Zealand  centre 
Frank  Bunce  this  summer. 
The  Gwent  club  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  35-year- 
old  All  Black  this  month 
and  officials  are  confident 
he  will  join  them. 

“We  have  been  liaising 
with  Frank  through  Phil 
Kingsley  Jones,  our  former 
player,  who  Is  in  New  Zea- 
land acting  as  Jonah  Lomu’s 
manager,"  said  their  chair- 


Rugby  League 


man  Malcolm  Shepherd. 
“He  wants  to  play  in  Wales 
and  we  hope  he  joins  us  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  next 
season.” 

Ebbw  Vale  plan  to  rede- 
velop their  council-owned 
ground  but  tbeir  future 
may  hinge  on  next  month’s 
special  general  meeting  of 
WRU  clubs,  called  to  dis- 
cuss a proposal  to  create  a 
premier  division  of  eight 
clubs  next  season.  Ebbw 
Vale  are  currently  eighth 
in  the  First  Division,  two 
points  ahead  of  Dun  van  t. 


Pendlebury  to 
coach  Halifax 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

JOHN  PENDLEBURY  is 
likely  to  be  named  by 
Halifax  Blue  Sox  today 
as  the  surprise  successor  to 
Steve  Simms,  the  Australian 
who  resigned  as  coach  after 
last  month's  Challenge  Cup 
defeat  by  Keighley  Cougars. 

A former  Halifax  player, 
Pendlebury  is  currently  an 
assistant  coach  at  Wigan  War- 
riors, for  whom  he  also 
played  in  the  1980s.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  come  up 
strongly  on  the  rails  for  a job 
for  which  Steve  Crooks,  Dar- 
ryl Van  Der  Velde,  Clive  Grif- 
fiths and  Tony  Anderson 
were  also  in  contention. 

Anderson,  with  the  club’s 
football  executive  David 
Hobbs,  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  team  since  Simms  de- 
parted, and  he  guided  them  to 
a fine  if  losing  performance  at 
Wigan  last  Sunday. 

Van  Der  Velde  is  the  former 
< Castleford  and  Huddersfield 
coach;  Griffiths  the  current 
Wales  coach;  and  Crooks, 
long  seen  as  the  front  runner, 
the  coach  of  Hull  KR.  All 
would  appear  to  have  stron- 
ger credentials  for  the  job  and 
certainly  have  more  front-line 
coaching  experience  than  the 
35-year-old  Pendlebury,  but 
his  reputation  has  risen 
steadily  at  Central  Park. 
Warrington  Wolves  hope  to 


have  their  new  prop  Dallas 
Mead  fit  to  face  London 
Broncos  on  Friday.  Mead 
damaged  knee  ligaments  in  a 
pre-season  friendly  after 
being  signed  from  Auckland 
Warriors  in  the  close  season. 

Carl  Roden,  a teenage 
scrum-half;  will  also  make  his 
debut  in  place  of  Willie 
Swann,  one  erf  three  front-line 
players  Wolves  put  on  Dree 
transfer  on  Monday.  Richard 
Henare  comes  back  on  the 
wing  for  Mateaki  Mali,  Paul 
Huhne  switches  to  hooker 
and  Paul  Sculthorpe  will 
come  in  at  loose  forward  if  his 
calf  injury  allows. 

Salford  Reds  expect  their 
experienced  forwards  Andy 
Platt  and  David  Hulme  to  be 
fit  for  Saturday’s  Challenge 
Cup  semi-final  with  St  Helens 
at  Wigan. 

• London  Broncos  say  they 
cannot  afford  the  £150,000  de- 
manded by  Wigan  for  the 
Great  Britain  scrum-half 
Shaun  Edwards,  who  despite 
having  two  years  left  or  his 
Central  Park  contract  has 
asked  for  a free  transfer  in 
order  to  join  the  mother  of  his 
infant  son  in  toe  capital 

The  Broncos  chief  execu- 
tive Tony  Rea  said  last 
night:" We'd  love  to  have 
Shaun  but  we  simply  haven't 
got  a budget  for  a transfer  fee. 
He  says  he's  prepared  to  take 
a pay  cut  [to  live  in  London] 
but  the  next  call  is  Wigan's." 
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DALGLISH’S  SIDE  RUN  OUT  OF  LUCK  IN  MONTE  CARLO 


Uefa  Cup,  quarter-final,  second  leg 

Monaco  3,  Newcastle  United  0 (agg:  4-0) 


It’s  Monte 
Carlo  and 
bust  for 
Newcastle 


Michael  Walker 
in  Monte  Carlo 


IT  WOULD  be  tempting  to 
use  the  phrase  “Monte 
Carlo  and  bust"  for  New- 
castle last  night  but  that 
would  hardly  convey  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  hammering  that 
smashed  United's  Uefa  Cup 
hopes  to  smithereens  here. 

Appropriately  in  an  amphi- 
theatre such  as  the  Stade 
Louis  II.  Newcastle  were 
mauled  by  the  French  cham- 
pions-elect  who  added  to  their 
1-0  victory  at  St  James'  Park 
with  a first-half  goal  from  Syl- 
vain  Legwinski  and  two  after 
half-time  by  Ali  Benarbia. 

The  4-0  aggregate  scoreline 
represents  Newcastle's  worst 
European  defeat  and  the 
remainder  of  this  season  will 
be  underwhelming  for  Kenny 
Dalglish  and  the  Toon  Army. 

Dalglish  had  sprung  no 
selection  surprises  by  stick- 
ing with  the  personnel  and 
formation  that  had  put  four 
past  Coventry  on  Saturday, 
with  Les  Ferdinand  not  even 
making  the  bench. 

It  promised  to  be  a lonely 
night  for  AspriUa,  although 
the  Colombian  and  the  rest  of 
the  Newcastle  team  must 
have  been  encouraged  by  the 
sight  of  Monaco’s  goalkeeper 
Barthez,  who  initially  sported 


j a mask-cum -eye- patch. 

But  the  mask  was  off  by  the 
time  that  Barthez  Dapped  at  a 
1 14th  minute  Ginola  free-kick 
and  Newcastle  had  estab- 
lished a steady  IT  un threaten- 
ing passing  rhythm. 

Hislop  had  no  genuine  save 
i to  make  until  the  32nd  min- 
ute.  when  Henry  got  the  bet- ! 
ter  of  Watson  in  a left-wing 
tussle  and  cut  inside  to  shoot 
low  with  bis  right  But  Mo- 
naco had  already  applied  omi- 
nous pressure,  in  particular , 
on  Watson,  who  was  having 
great  trouble  in  matching  the  I 
explosive  Henry  for  pace. 

On  the  opposite  wing  Ben- 
arbia gave  Elliott  a similar 
roasting  in  the  third  minute 
and  from  the  inevitable  free- 
kick  Collins's  curling  centre 
was  nervously  and  uncon- 
vincingly nodded  away  by 
Peacock  and  then  Barton. 

Monaco's  dangerous  break- 
ing was  well  known  from  the 
first  leg  but  here  it  was  ini- 
tially less  frequent  and  it  was 
courtesy  of  the  referee  Diaz 
Vega  that  their  first  genu- 
inely dangerous  opening  ar- 
rived in  the  38th  minute. 

Penalising  Hislop  for  too 
many  steps,  Diaz  Vega 
awarded  a free-kick  17  yards 
out  and  directly  in  front  of 
goal.  Anderson’s  shot  was 
well  blocked  by  the  wall  but 
there  was  now  a momentum 


Too  hot  on  the  Cote  d'Azur . . . David  Ginola,  holding  off  Patrick  Blondean  with  some  effort,  found  Monaco  a far  from  comfortable  resort  last  night 
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to  Monaco’s  play  that  was 
swelling  like  a wave. 

Four  minutes  later  it 
crashed  all  over  Newcastle 
and  not  tor  the  first  time. 
either  domestically  or  in 
Europe,  the  goal  resulted 
from  defensive  vulnerability. 

Barton  had  already  just  got 
himself  out  of  trouble  when 


be  gave  the  ball  to  Watson. 
His  pass  to  Beardsley  was 
rushed  and  it  found  him  daw- 
dling 25  yards  out  The  leggy 
Legwinksi  pounced  as 
Beardsley  dallied  and  sent  a 
first-time  volley  screaming 
past  Hislop  at  frill  stretch.  The 
shot  took  a deflection  off  Al- 
bert but  it  would  have  been 


unstoppable  anyway. 

Beardsley  was  left  bead  in 
hanric  but  he  emerged  for  the 


Only  an  uncharacteristic  Anderson  that  initiated  the 
scuff  by  Benarbia  after  a mus-  goal.  Skating  past  Albeit,  it 


cular  surge  along  the  left  by  required  a rush  from  his  line 


second  half  as  part  of  a more  Petit  prevented  Monaco  going  by  Hislop  to  stop  the  Brazil- 


the  net  He  added  another  on 
67  minutes  to  complete  New- 
castle's miserable  night. 


attacking  line-up  that  saw  I further  ahead. 


Ginola  playing  closer  to  As- 
prilla.  Not  surprisingly  the 
game  elongated  at  once  and. 
all  too  predictably,  that  was 
not  to  Newcastle's  benefit. 


It  was  just  a temporary 
reprieve,  though,  as  Monaco 


ian;  the  ball  was  still  alive, 
however,  and  Henry’s  follow- 
up shot  hit  Peacock  in  the 


scored  again  barely  five  min-  face  and  the  ricochet  fell  to 


utes  after  the  interval  This  Benarbia.  This  time  Benarbia 


time  it  was  the  sheer  verve  of  1 struck  truly  into  the  corner  of 


Mvnaoei  Bawim;  Blondoau.  Ololnu. 
Grimandl  (Martin.  771.  Duma*.  Petit 
CoHlne.  Benartxa.  Anderson.  Leflartnahl. 
Henry  ilpkept.  MV 

Nm Matte  UniMi  Hislop;  Wetaon. 
Peococx  (Berwiord.  79),  Albert.  Enron. 
Batty.  Barton  (CtarV.  77).  Leo.  BoardelPy 
(OiUosplB.  at.  Ginola.  AsprWa. 

Water Otu  Vega  (Spain!. 


Jim  White 


Why  should 
football 
fans  be  as 
nice  as  pie? 


THE  dancing  In  the 
streets  of  Kilmarnock 
will  be  unrestrained. 
Their  team  hasn’t  won  the 
title  for  32  years  and.  frankly, 
only  the  sudden  descent  into 
liquidation  of  half  a dozen  of 
Scotland's  leading  clubs  will 
prevent  that  record  stretching 
to  33. 

But  this  week  comes  conso- 
lation: the  caterers  at 
Kilmarnock’s  Rugby  Park 
have  been  named  purveyors  of 
the  top  pie  in  football 
Staff  at  Total  Football  maga- 
zine. the  organisers  of  a 
competition  to  locate  the  best 
growler,  can  barely  contain 
their  salivating  praise  for  the 
Killle  pie's  manageability. 


satisfaction  and  taste;  for  the 
chunks  of  lean  beef;  and  for 
the  crust  ideal  apparently 
“for  dipping  into  the  succulent 
main  body  of  the  pie". 

A preservation  order 
should  be  slapped  on  the  thing 
immediately.  The  other  day 
on  a visit  to  Highbury  my 
mate  Nigel  and  I attempted  to 
fill  half-time  with,  as  tradition 
dictates,  a pie  and  a cup  of 
Bovrfl-  Neither  was  available. 
The  sophisticated  palates  at- 
tracted to  Arsenal  these  days 
can  only  be  satisfied, 
apparently,  by  the  more 
exotic. 

Bagels,  for  instance,  which, 
like  something  from  a New 
York  deli  at  Highbury  come 
in  an  intimidating  variety 
of  fillings  ( the  tuna  with 
diced  pepper  and  lemon  may- 
onnaise wasn't  at  all  bad,  as  it  1 
happens).  We  were  even,  in 
the  genteel  surrounds  of  the 
Upper  West  Stand  concourse, 
offered  a choice  of  tea  blends. 
Though  at  least  historic 
precedent  was  acknowledged 
here:  Earl  Grey,  Darjeeling  or 
builders',  the  stuff  was  un- 
drinkably  hot  until  well  past 
the  final  whistle. 

And  Highbury  isn't  the  only 
place  where  the  gentrification 
of  football  continues  at  a pace 
faster  even  than  modernisa- 
tion of  the  Labour  Party. 
Everywhere  you  go,  old  cer- 
tainties are  jettisoned  with 
every  dawn. 

At  Molineux.  it  appears 
Jack  Straw  is  in  charge  of 


the  {dace:  spectators  are  being 
invited  to  inform  on  any  of 
their  number  who  are  using 
what  has  been  quaintly 
referred  to  as  “industrial" 
language  during  games.  Yel- 
low and  red  cards  have  been 
issued  to  stewards  to  help 
them  act  on  tfp-offe,  with  Ian 
Wright  levels  of  suspension 
available  for  the  terminally 
mouthy. 

Now  correct  me  if  I’ve  got 
it  wrong  here,  but  surely  it 
used  to  be  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  football  that 
it  allowed  tens  of  thousands  of 
Britons  the  chance  for  a bit 
of  yell  therapy,  bawling  the 
pressures  of  the  week  off  their 
chests? 


Naturally  there  are 
limits,  and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with 
piiminating  some  of  the  less 
savoury  forms  of  audience 
participation.  Indeed,  last 
weekend  Bruce  Grobbelaar 
regained  much  of  the  public 
esteem  he  lost  with  that  suc- 
cession of  fedoras  he  wore  to 
his  recent  trial  by  pointing 
out  to  police  a racist  behind 
his  goal  subjecting  opposition 
players  to  an  ugly  persistence 
of  abuse. 

But  all  sense  of  proportion 
seems  to  have  been  lost  Too 
often  these  days  at  football 
you  hear  whingeing about 
behaviour  which  would 
barely  raise  comment  in  a 
playground.  A supporter  is 
ejected  for  standing  up  in  a 


vain  attempt  to  start  a chant; 
fans  complain  to  the  police 
about  rivals’  excited  celebra- 
tions; delicate  constitutions 
demand  an  immediate  gov- 
ernment inquiry  when  a 
player  hikes  up  hisshorts  to 
reveal  the  lower  reaches  ofhis 
buttocks. 

To  give,  as  they  have  at 
Molineux,  this  growing  Victor 
Meldrew  tendency  the  mecha- 
nism to  make  their  grumbly 
complaints  wzh  only  encour- 
> age  them.  And  a significant 
i number  of  the  Victors,  it  ap- 
pears, will  be  content  only 
| when  they  can  watch  the 
I game  in  the  kind  of  conditions 
that  obtain  in  their  own  front 
rooms- 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
clubs  themselves  will  suffer.  It 
i is  no  coincidence  that  Wolves, 
with  rules  of  attendance  bor- 
rowed from  the  reading  room 
at  the  British  Library,  have  a 
home  record  worse  than  Hud- 
dersfield, a team  18  places  be- 
low them  In  the  First  Division 
table. 

The  problem,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  not  insurmountable.  It 
is  one  which  can  be  solved  by 
catering.  Softened  by  smoked- 
salmon  bagels  and  Lapsang 
Suchong,  the  new  fan  of  the 
Nineties  has  lost  all  sight  of 
his  or  her  role  in.  as  It  Is 
termed  these  days,  the  live 
match  experience. 

Widespread,  indeed  com- 
pulsory, consumption  of  Killie 
pies  at  half-time  would  help 
concentrate  minds  no  end. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,915 


Set  by  Logodaedalus 


24  Conservative  with  spare 
hoover  {51 

25  Switched  on  Inspector 
General  promises  to  be 
fond  of  lawsuits  (9) 

Down 


Across 


9 A boffin's  workplace — a 
plant  for  caving  ornaments  (9) 

10  The  rank  and  file  gloat'd  (5) 

11  Label:  some  sent  It  legally  (7) 

12  It  may  look  at  a king  and 
reflect  1 4,3) 

13  Habit  endows  us  with 
maturity© 

14  Novelist,  first  person  to 
reach  The  Forest  (9) 


16  What  makes  a person  be 
red,  red,  hurting?  (5,6,4) 

19  New  coinage  done  with 
crown  damaged  (5,4) 

21  Fora  bishop  with  time  to 
wallow  in  the  deep  mud 
(5) 

22  Independent  one  is  gang 
back  in  the  garden  (7) 

23  Regan’s  sister:  a person 
ruined  at  forty-nine  (7) 


1 'Fed  without  us  after 
January'  she  wrote  (4.6) 

2 Cut  of  beef  I put  under 
father's  vehicle  © 

3 Scrap  keeps  dry  in  pack  (6) 

4 Boil  a sheep's  head?  Not 
just  yet!  (4) 

fi  He  found  Greenland  and 
cried  unhappily  about  that 
place  (4,3.3) 

6 Eg  Sir  Matt  Busby:  footloose 
without  getting  a penalty  (4 -4) 

7 'Ode  to  Destiny'  turned  up 
in  Spanish  city  (6) 

8 Loaf  and  fish  left  inside  (4) 

14  Boxer  wanting  aline 
recomposed  for  certain  (10) 

15  Hungry?  Not  so  much  after 
wine  turned  up  outside  the 
pub  (10) 

17  Cultivating  oil  and  vinegar 
(8) 

18  Our  tiler  must  get  repairs 
done  in  secret  (8) 

20  Massaged  by  the  sound  of  it 
as  required  (8) 

21  Supervise  one  in  the  grip  of 
skin  disease  (6) 

22  Female  champion  showing 
nerve  (4) 
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LEGOLAND.  OPENS  ON 


MARCH  21st.  I'M  OFF 


TO  GET  MY  HAIR  DONE." 


Bookings  and  Information  0990  04  04  04. 


LAN 


LEGOLAND 
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